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N this hot and humid atmosphere, per- 

spiring like a Willard House pitcher, 

I pen these lines. I have just come 
in from a tramp over the baking Wash- 
ington asphalt, on which I saw a negro 
boy drop an egg, which was forthwith 
fried thereon by the sizzling sun and 
speedily eaten by the grinning darkey. 
An old joke? Perhaps, but, neverthe- 
less, ared hotone. ‘This last pilgrimage 
to Washington was more in the nature of 
a religious duty or penance, than due to 
a consuming desire to behold each month 
the dome of the Capitol, and the life 
which it overlooks. Just now one’s chief 
inquiry of his own inner consciousness 
is, ‘Is any one else here?’’ Presi- 
dent McKinley and his dear lady,— 
dearer than ever because of the suspense 
and anxiety of her late alarming illness 
-—have gone to Canton. Stately mansions 
are shuttered and barred along the fash- 
ionable avenues, for the desertion of the 
city in the summer months is no longer 
a fashionable fad, but a settled condition 
of city life. At one time or another, 
every member of Washington society 
makes his escape to the country, the 
mountains, or the seashore. If Director 
Merriam had taken his census in July 
or August, he would have made a slim 
showing of prominent officials present 
at Washington, and yet the government 
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seems to run none the less smoothly 
without the supervision. As a friend 
said, such conditions suggest the theory 
whether or no important officials are so 
awfully important after all. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the country is over- 
doing this recreation business, and de- 
veloping a bureaucracy imbued with that 
spirit of coddled laziness which brought 
France to grief, and England to humilia- 
tion more than once in their history, and 
must end in political dry rot, if not 
watched. Activity and honest service 
for good pay should be exacted of every 
official, and those officials who spend 
weeks of leave in ‘‘recreating’’ are in- 
deed often in need of ‘‘re-creating’’ when 
they take up their work again. The snob- 
millionaires and salaried do-nothings 
who ape European ideals of leisure are 
alike dangerous to strength and growth. 
x * * 

When I saw Secretary Root in his office 
on ‘Flag Day’’ with kerchief and fan, 
and the fireplace draped with the stars 
and stripes, he was certainly cool and 
refreshing to look upon. He was com- 
pleting his labors on the Philippine tariff, 
which goes into effect early in August, 
wiping out the last trace of the old Span- 
ish customs law. It is expected that the 
new tariff will produce $15,000,000 per 
annum, suffiicient to support the insular 
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government, protect the home Philippine 
market, stimulate American trade, and 
continue that kindly favor shown Spain, 


H. CLAY EVANS, PENSION COMMISSIONER 


which was a rather curious award toa 
defeated nation. But then the Amezi- 
can policy in the Spanish war reversed 
all former precedents, and Secretary 
Root goes right on with the like policies. 
BINGER HERMANN, COMMISSIONER OF GENERAL 


LAND OFFICE 


WASHINGTON 


After this measure shall be completed, 
he contemplates a tour of important army 
posts, where nearly a million dollars is 
to provide barracks for a post-graduate 
course for West Pointers who will be 
engaged in service, before they are 
assigned to duty as officers. The plan 


will also invoke the co-operation of the 
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state militia and of the regulars in still 
further raising the standard of efficiency 
among American soldiers. 

* * * 

A cabinet meeting on the fifth of July, 
although held on a very hot day, found 
a cool and serene atmosphere in the 
White House corridors that was most 
refreshing. The proclamation establish- 
ing free trade with Porto Rico was dis- 
cussed, and took effect on July 25, the 
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anniversary of that memorable day on 
which the American flag was first un- 
furled on the island. The Hollander 
law, passed by the Porto Rican Legisla- 
tive Assembly July 4, it is thought meets 
all the requirements for self-support. 
Among the callers was Pension Comis- 
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sioner Evans, for whose official scalp 
there has been a most unchristian and 
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revengeful demand. It is a wonder in- 
deed that, with an unabating blaze of 
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hot days, more official feuds do not 
break out in Washington, but then every 
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one is away—I forgot that. They can’t 
very well get up a good, lively, personal 
quarrel at long distance. 
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One of the bits of political gossip 
ruminated over in the cooling shades of 
local resorts, and discussed-—with a julep 
—by old-time politicians, is Comptroller 
Dawes’ resignation. ‘This was a candid 
declaration of his intention to become 
United States senator from Illinios. Mr. 
Dawes is a long-headed, clean and cool 
politician of the modern school. He 
has made a splendid record in the comp- 
troller’s office to stand upon, and goes 
into his campaign in an open-handed 
and fearless way which commands the 
respect of all. And a senatorship from 
Illinois means something of national 
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importance with the campaign of 1904 
coming on apace. In Senator Mason he 
will have a sturdy and resourceful op- 
ponent. 

* * * 

There was a great deal of interest in 
Washington over the July issue of ‘‘The 
National Magazine,’’ which was printed 
complete on the Pan-American grounds 
at Buffalo. One prominent government 
official insisted, ‘‘Now your next move 
should be to print it in Washington.” 
No, not yet. The morgue already is 
too full. Besides, we believe the only 
way to obtain the right perspective of 
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affairs in Washington is to view it from 
afar, and come upon the scene only as 
‘ta bird of passage,’’ as it were. 

+ * * 

Senator Allison sat fanning himself at 
the Arlington the other day, as placid- 
ly as a new regular army appointee. It 
is during these hot, dull spells that he 
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slips down to Washington and works, 
and digs, and writes, going into training, 
as it were, so that when Congress meets 
he is master of the situation, and stands 
up under the demands on his time, be- 
cause he has prepared for his work while 
others recreated. The effect of the new 
revenue law is watched by him with great 
interest. It does not reduce in the way 
anticipated. When Americans acquire 
the habit of spending money, they will 
spend it, tax or no tax, in these days. 
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That inimitable and fearless Kentucky 
gentleman, General Cassius M. Clay, 
was succeeded at the Russian court in 
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1862 by Simon Cameron, and Mr. Clay 
thus refers to his successor’s introduc- 
tion: 

‘*] was present at his presentation to 
the Emperor. In fact I presented him. 
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When the Emperor was making his 
speech of reception Cameron interrupted 
and disconcerted him. Such rudeness 
could hardly be tolerated in the back- 
woods dwelling of a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man. He received the Russian noble- 
men at times in the legation rooms, and 
on the whole his like was rarely seen 
‘before or behind’ either, as Don Piatt 
would say.’”’ 
* * * 

In these shirt waist days it is refresh- 
ing to read of how, in January, 1781, Mrs. 
Sarah Backe, the daughter of Benjamin 
Franklin, sent Washington an invoice of 
2,005 shirts for the use of the army and 
wrote, ‘‘we wish them to be worn with as 
much pleasure as they were made.”’ 

Washington gallantly replied: 

‘‘Amidst all the distress and suffering 
of the army it must be a consolation to 
our virtuous countrywomen that they 
have never been accused of withholding 
their most zealous efforts to support the 
cause. ’”’ * * * 


Some recent wills, directing that the 
decedent’s estates remain under control 
and intact for a series of years, are a re- 
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minder of the sagacity of Benjamin 
Franklin, who provided in his will that 
the sum of $10,000 should go to the city 
of Boston, and remain at interest for 100 
years. The fund, now amounting ap- 
proximately to $350,000, is available, and 
the residents of the Athenian city will 
reap the benefit. 

Benjamin Franklin had few immediate 
heirs at his death, and the political con- 
duct of his natural son, William Franklin, 
the last of New Jersey’s loyal governors, 
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was a source of much sorrow to the 
philosopher. William Franklin remained 
a royalist throughout the Revolutionary 
struggle and did not see his father for 
ten years. At the close of the war the 
son asked to resume his former filial 
relations. ‘The father met the son half 
way, and one family that the civic strife 
had separated became reunited. But 
like many American teries, William 
Franklin spent his declining days in 
England, amid congeniai companions. 


See Article Page 531 











The New Hampshire admirers of the 
Granite State’s only President, Franklin 
Pierce, are projecting a monument to his 
memory. While Mr. Pierce was not a 
great man, although Jefferson Davis held 
to a contrary opinion, he assumed the 
duties of the office under the weight of 
a peculiarly distressing domestic afflic- 
tion, the accidental death of an only son, 
and his critics have perhaps never ade- 
quately realized the distressing effect of 
that bereavement. This sorrowful event 
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undoubtedly affected Mr. Pierce to the 
end of his term in such a way that he was 
never at his best, in the performance of 
his high duties. But Hawthorne’s friend- 
ship never wavered in the darkest days. 
The great author’s loyal friendship for 
his classmate is one of the pleasantest 
things to remember of Mr. Pierce, and 
he has a sufficient monument in being 
enrolled in that really enduring hall of 
fae, the list of America’s presidents. 
* * * 

The committee of postal officials who 
were called to select some standard types 
of rural free delivery boxes, have com- 
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pleted their work. They were in session 
at Washington for about a fortnight, and 
in that time they heard arguments from 
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over sixty different manufacturers, each 
of whom was primed to give cogent and 
convincing reasons why his particular 
mail box filled every ideal. The mail 
boxes that were brought for the approval 
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of the committee, were as diverse in 
appearance and operation as could be 
imagined. One inventive genius had 
a scheme whereby mail would be de- 
livered direct to the farmer’s door. 
His device was simple. It consisted 
merely in an endless reel of wire, run- 
ning from the road to the farmhouse, 
and worked with acrank. According to 
the plans of the inventor, the rural carrier 
could tie the mail to the wire, and then 
by turning the crank he would convey it 
up to the residence. He is still wonder- 
ing why his plan was not accepted. 
Another Yankee with an eye for busi- 
ness conceived the idea of having a mail 
box set behind a huge blackboard at the 
roadside. ‘The farmer was supposed to 
chalk down a memoranda on the black- 
board, where travelers could see, when- 
ever he had anything to buy or sell. In- 
cidentally, the blackboards would form 
ideal spots which bill posters could use. 
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Fourteen different kinds of mail boxes 

were recommended to the postmaster- 
general for his approval. 

The price of the different boxes varies 
from $1 to a little more than 
$3, according to material. 
Each is furnished with a 
lock, to which the rural car- 
rier will have a duplicate key. 
All of them are watertight, 
and are of a size sufficient 
to permit of admitting the 
largest magazines without 
folding. 

* * * 

Now that this list of boxes 
which conform to the require- 
ments of the rural service has 
been completed, it will be 
necessary for patrons on all © 
rural routes that may be 
created hereafter, to secure 
one of the standard boxes. 
The carrier will be under in- 
structions not to deliver 
mail at any house which is 
not supplied with the stan- 
dard box. As it will be im- 
possible for a carrier to keep 
pass keys to a dozen or more 
different styles of boxes, the 
postal officials have ordered 
that a uniform style of box, 
fitted with a uniform lock, 
must be adopted by the pat- 
rons of each rural route that may be 
created from now on. The patrons may 
select any style box that they may desire 
from the official list approved by the 
committee, but the same box must be 
used by all the patrons on the route. It 
has been decided, however, that where 


suitable boxes have already been installed — 


on routes now in existence, no pressure 
shall be applied to compel patrons to 
adopt a new style of box. It is con- 
sidered that such a course would involve 
needless expense. On the other hand, 
where many makeshift boxes have been 
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put up to receive the mail, like the old 
hair trunk mounted on three stumps, as 
shown in the picture, such boxes will be 
condemned by the rural inspectors, 


wi 


and suitable boxes must be erected. 
* * * 

Apropos of the decision of the {Su- 
preme Court in the Porto Rican cases, it 
might be well to remember that the 
island hasahistory. Historians estimate 
the population at the time of the dis- 
covery by Columbus in 1493 at 600,000. 
Sacked by Drake in 1595, again by the 
Earl of Cumberland in 1598; victorious- 
ly resisting the Dutch in 1615; hold- 
ing British invaders at bay in 1678 and 
1703; once more repelling England’s 
attack in 1797, and bombarded at San 
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Juan by Admiral Sampson in 1898, Porto 
Rico has really had troubles of its 
own. Yet through it all the Porto Ricans 
remained loyal to Spain, and this is in- 
deed a good recommendation for a first- 
class citizenship in this country. 

+ x * 

‘‘How do you like our new porch?”’ 
This was the first question from Presi- 
dent McKinley at Canton, after a hearty 
greeting and shake with his left hand— 
his usual custom. The modest porch, 
which has become historic, had been 
enlarged by a circular projection at the 
corner, and extended along the other 
side of the house. Painted a delicate 
gray, it was refreshing and restful. 

Now, what struck me most was the 
happy, keen and sincere interest of the 
President of the United States—the 
tenant of the White House and execu- 
tive mansion, in his modest home. It 
was a reflection of American life at its 
best. During the morning the President 
had been hard at work with Attorney- 
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General Knox, sweltering over. bulky 
type-written documents and pamphlets, 
and a formidable array of books to formu- 
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late the proclamation of free trade with 
Porto Rico. After lunch, they came 
upon the porch lighting long, slender 
Porto Rican cigars, for an after dinner 
smoke and to talk of the days when they 
were boys at school. ‘The social hurdy- 
gurdy man had just left after playing 
“‘Louisana Lou”’ six times in quick suc- 
cession, on the strength of a rumor that 
it was the President’s favorite. He kept 
on until the telephone and electric 
wires fairly rattled in protest, and he 
wheeled away over to Judge Day’s to 
render that classic of the Spanish War, 
“A Hot Time in Canton’?—I mean 
“The Old Town.” 

The hurdy-gurdy was hardly out of 
sight when Senator Fairbanks came out 
at the screen door as smiling and serene 
as a May morning. Swaying in their 
rockers in the porch, and gleaning stray 
thoughts and suggestions, the trio of 
statesmen indulged in a noon-time rest 
with the same relish as the harvester who 
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stretches himself in the shade of some 
spreading tree or thick-leaved hedge. 
This was not a time for discussing 



























affairs of state, and only the painter, 
adorning the President’s fence with a 
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coat of gray matching the house and 
porch, suggested physical activity. I 
thought of ‘Tom Sawyer and his white- 
wash job, and wondered how many boys 
and men would like a few minutes work 
at the brush, without other reward than 
the expectation of teiling in the future of 
‘thelping to paint McKin- 
ley’s fence at Canton.”’ 
When the cigars were 
nearly finished, the Presi- 
dent took the five foot 
three attorney-general on 
one arm and the six foot 
two Senator Fairbanks on 
the other to show them 
the improvements about 
the house and grounds. 
The fence, the new drive- 
way, the nursling trees 
and the grape vine were 
all inspected with as much 
interest as the more intri- 
cate problems of state— 
for where is there an 
American who does not 
loveahome? ‘Their evi- 
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dent harmony and mutual esteem sug- 
gested a picturesque parallel picture to 


EARLY PORTRAIT OF MRS. MC KINLEY 





Du Maurier’s famous romantic trio. 

Off somewhere to the right the rattle 
of a street car; up in a tree a Bob White 
called out his name; a light-breeze stirred 
the leaves and bore a fresh fragrance 
upon its wings—the sweet breath of 
flower and tree. The President is an 
ardent lover of nature. 

Some distance down the 
street, outside the main 
fence, approached a 
gentle-faced, silvery- 
haired man, wearing a 
Conefderate veteran army 
button. He appeared to 
be timid about going up 
to the house but a sudden 
determination possessed 
him and as he walked to- 
ward the door he was cor- 
dially greeted by the 
President, then returning © 
from his walk about the 
grounds with his friends. 
There was an expression 
of comradeship in the 
greeting, as each gazed at 
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the button in the other’s lapel. It was a 
simple but pathetic story that the visitor 
told without preface or guile as he pulled 
the papers from his pocket. 

‘‘Our only boy, suh—a brave lad—but 
he’s only fifteen, and his mother is griev- 
ing herself to death. He’s in the navy. 
We want him home—he wants to come. 
His mother can’t live long—and she 
urged me to come to you, suh, for next 
week is his birthday and no mother for- 
gets that.’’ There was a silent but im- 
pressive eloquence in their farewells, and 
I fancy that that boy will be in his dying 
mother’s arms on his birthday. 

* * * 

What a flood of memories this little 
incident must have awakened in the 
man who returned, a bearded youth, to his 
mother after his own service in the field. 
The numerous pictures of President Mc- 
Kinley from the time of his enlistment 
to early manhood, are interesting to all 
Americans who love the man as a man. 
In a number of albums owned by friends 
and relatives in Canton the pictures 
rested long before the fame of the bright- 
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faced, blue-eyed lad had blossomed. 
The photograph album, and its reflec- 
tions of life through seven ages, is an in- 
teresting study. And it is interesting to 
observe that in every age, from the babe 
in long dresses to the tottering three- 
score and ten, there is a distinct and last- 
ing individual expression visible in each 
picture. This is clearly emphasized when 
the photographs taken at the different 
ages are compared. 
* * * 

The quiet and restful days at the old 
home in Canton have done much to re- 
store Mrs. McKinley’s health. Among 
these old friends and neighbors and 
homely scenes there is a stimulating en- 
joyment for all who are privileged to 
share it. In fact I have come to look 
upon Canton as one of the most interest- 
ing cities in the country. There pros- 
pers the ‘‘Daily Repository,’’ of which 
G. B. Freese is editor, and whose history 
dates back eighty-five years. Walter 
Wellman, known as ‘‘Slug 8,’’ began his 
career as a writer here, and some of the 
employes have worked over half a cen- 
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tury on the paper. It was established 
by Mrs. McKinley’s father, and from 
it have graduated many of our best 
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facetiously: ‘‘I think Cuba will furnish a 
better home for her president, anyhow.”’ 


* * * 


known a writers »enNry RUSTIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF ELECTRIC!TY 
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bar still keeps his flag afloat 
at his famous factory on the 
hill, and has proved what it 
means to conquer and hold 
a home market. Situated in 
the centre of a cheap fuel 
region, within a night’s reach 
of nearly all the principal 
distributing points in the 
country, Canton has been a_ 
city of steady and substantial 
growth. There is no more 
loyal and _ public-spirited 
citizen in Canton than Presi- 
‘dent McKinley, who not- 
withstanding all the honors 
bestowed upon him, takes 
the greatest pride in being a 
loyal Cantonite. To be a 
good citizen —a loyal, pub- 
lic-spirited helper of a city 
or town—is a fundamental 
condition of typical Ameri- 
can citizenship, and our 
great public men are almost 
universally of this type. 
* x * 

The attitude of the coun- 
try toward Cuba was indi- 
cated in the courtesy extended General 
Gomez during his recent visit to Wash- 
ington. ‘The grizzled old Cuban hero 
visited the President, was shown the 
utmost courtesy and returned to Cuba 
with clearer and truer ideas of this 
country in its relations to the Pearl of 
the Antilles. He is already enlisted 
in a campaign for Palma as the first 
president of the Cuban republic, but 
General Gomez’ admirers feel that no 
one is more clearly entitled to the honor 
than he himself. As he left the White 
House, he turned about and glanced criti- 
cally at the building, and remarked 





The hot weather has brought the Samp- 
son-Schley controversy to the blazing 
stage; and Maclay’s history was the last 
ray that set it aflame. The board of in- 
quiry will now set to work to clear the air 
about Cienfuegos and Santiago. The 
controversy has developed a bitter feel- 
ing, and partisans are uncompromising. 
In fact, after a talk with both Sampson 
and Schley and Secretary Long, I am 
inclined to think that the partisan ad- 
mirers of each of these men, and the dull 
news market have had more to do with in- 
flaming the issue than the principals. But 
it is just as well to turn on the searchlight. 












































in New England as a campaign speaker. 





It was a chilly reception that the young 
congressman and future President of the 
United States received from the dig- 
nitaries of the state central committee, 
but in spite of the icicles they put down 
his back he gave them a warm speech, 
and that, too, in Lowell, where he 
bearded the lion General Benjamin 
Butler in his hometown. He journeyed 
out there alone, moreover, having missed 
the train containing the Boston party. 
Lord Bacon’s saying was emphasized in 
this instance: ‘‘We reach the dignities of 
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life through suffering the ‘indignities. ”’ 
Twelve years later these men were not so 
stony and absent-minded when ‘ Mc- 
Kinley of Ohio’’ was an- 
nounced at the outer door. 
* * * 

It may interest American 
girls—and others as well—to 

| know that 40,000 pounds 
of Lowney’s bon-bons were 
furnished the soldiers in the 
far off Philippines every 
month. The army _physi- 
cians explain the use of 
chocolate candies in the 
Philippines, saying that in 
tropical countries plenty of 
sweets must be used for the 
preservation of health, and 
the experiment made by our 
soldiers has abundantly 
proved the correctness of 
their recommendations. The 
soldier boys find that the 
more candy means less 
liquor, and they are de- 
lighted when on occasion 
they secure an extra ration 
of Lowney’s bon-bons. And 
who can tell of the happy 
memories awakened as these 
dainty bits are munched in 
the lonely hours in camp or 
on guard. ‘The American 
young lady or young man— 
and this does not exclude 
those farther along in years—who has 
not a fondness for bon-bons is decidedly 
the exception. Popularizing bon-bons 
and making them a necessity rather 
than a luxury, is certainly an advance in 
civilization, and buying as well as receiv- 
ing bon-bonsis a part of many a happy 
romance, but how will it be when 
chocolate bon-bons become an every- 
day necessity? And that day seems near, 
with doctors assailing the old theory 
that candies are ‘‘bad for little boys’’ 
who are afflicted with a ‘‘sweet tooth.” 
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STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 


By Thad Paul 


F all the comedy, tragedy and rcmance 

enacted on an exposition grounds 

could be revealed, there would be 
material enough for a cloudburst of mod- 
ern novels. ‘l'rue, the incidents have 
much the same old plot and counterplot 
with its ever varying changes, but they 
are always the changes in the right notes 
of the human experience key board that 
give these old, old stories of life an ever 
fresh and keen interest. As immutable 
as natural law is the story of human ex- 
perience, and wherever large throngs 
gather from distant parts of the country, 
there are likely to be meetings that are 
traught with the reminiscences of inci- 
dents and parting the long or short 
time ago that quicken the pulse and 
tingle the nerves. 

In a little one-horse, two-wheeled ve- 


hicle brought direct from the Philip- 
pines, I saw a group of bright-eyed Fili- 
pino children, ranging from four to ten 
years of age. ‘They were jabbering away 
in Tagalo and having their little quarrels 
and make-ups the same as other children. 

The little girls, bare-armed, with hair 
daintily coiled on the top of their heads, 
looked more like wee toddlers than girls 
of eight to ten years of age. 

They were at first rather diffident about 
telling me their names in that prompt 
and officious manner characteristic of 
American children. Of course, they 
were naturally shy and the strange scenes 
and foreign tongues must have seemed 
very strange, as they had only arrived in 
Buffalo direct from Manila a few days 
before. After I had produced a few 
American coins and placed them in 
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their little brown hands, the effect was One young fellow who loves flowers 
magical—one word they spoke as if by was delighted to find that he could pluck 
instinct—‘*Money!’’ Itwastakenupin at almost any point on the outer green 
a chorus, and they spoke it with true rim of the Exposition grounds, clusters 
American fervor. of waxy and fragrant yellow buttercups. 
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He went about with a bunch 
of them in his buttonhole all 
the time; as quickly as one 
bunch withered under the 
sun’s rays, he went out to the 
green shade at the nearest 
point and got another bou- 
quet. ‘*Something unusual,”’ 
he remarked, ‘‘to be able to 
pluck wild flowers on an in- 
ternational exposition 
ground. Quite in keeping 
with the esthetic ideas which 
are more emphasized here 
than in any previous exposi- 
tion.” 

“Not the only thing un- 
usual about this exposition,”’ 
declared his companion, 
rather testily. ‘*You have 
also discovered that there is 
no fresh fruit for sale on the 
grounds—not a bit obtain- 
able for love or money, un- 
less one chances to have a 
pull with the commissioners 
of states that have made fruit 
exhibits, when one may be 
able to bite into a juicy apple. 
I call that pushing neatness 
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to the point of absurdity—the prohibi- 
tion of fresh fruit on a crowded and 
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hot exposition ground during the burn- 

ing northern summer. Why, I have 

eaten so much meat since I came here 
that I feel like a cannibal.’’ 
* * * 

A western man of letters—correspond- 

ence clerk in a bicycle factory—was riding 
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about in a ’rickshaw drawn by a Japa- 
nese youth of studious aspect. The sun 
was doing its best to melt the asphalt 
pavement and the wind was discouraged 
and almost at a standstill. Naturally 
the ’rickshaw Jap was perspiring after 
half an hour of pretty steady traveling. 

The passenger sprang out of the cart, 
grasped one of the shafts and drew his 
human beast of burden up into a shady 
spot where both dropped down on a 
bench gasping. ‘‘Let’s rest a bit,’’ said 
the passenger. 

**T think that a good idea,”’ replied the 
‘rickshaw man in excellent English. 

The passenger noted that the ’rick- 
shaw man wore spectacles, and that he 
drew a book—one of Charles Reade’s 
novels—from his capacious coat pocket, 
and at once began reading. He did 
not forget that he had hired the Jap to 
haul him, not to talk to him, yet he was 
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curious to learn more of this human 
horse who read Charles Reade’s novels 
for diversion. ‘‘You are studying in this 
country?’’ he asked. 

“Yes; in the winter. I ama third year 
man in (he named a well-known New 
York university) and shall go home to 












































enter business after a few years. I am 
studying engineering, especially electri- 
cal engineering.’’ 

So the talk ran on for a half hour, the 
Jap modestly confessing and demonstrat- 
ing a fuller knowledge of American letters 
and vastly more of modern science than 
his passenger could ever hope to obtain. 
The westerner felt the absurdity of the 
situation more keenly every moment that 
they talked. He, a mere aimless, half- 
educated young sprig, out for an airing, 
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had been, in a figurative sense at least, 
gee-hawing a gentleman and scholar 
hitched in a modified donkey cart! 
‘‘Great Scott!’’ he shouted,‘ you make 
me feel ridiculous. Get in and I’ll haul 
you around a while.’”’ But the Jap, smil- 
ing his amusement, declined the offer, 
which was made in good faith enough, 
so they walked about another half hour, 
the Jap pulling his cart, the American 
footing it at his side. 
* * * 

Your Uncle Ben and I were moving 
leisurely in the direction of the Amherst 
gate one evening, when your uncle, who 
has a way of seeing whatever is going on 
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about him even in the thickest crowds, 
stopped suddenly and went back to the 
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corner door of the Bazaar Building. I 
followed him with my eyes, and as soon 
as possible in person. I was just in time 
to see a rather youngish man, a farmer, 
maybe, seated on one of the projecting 
ledges at the base of the building, raise 
his great brown hand and slap the babe 
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in his lap across the face. The blow 
was not a heavy one; the babe did not 
cease wriggling and bawling, he did not 
appear to think it final in the spirited 
conflict which he was waging against 
parental control. But it was hard enough 
to bring blood out of the youngster’s 
little pudgy red nose, and to excite the 
ire of your Uncle. Without a word he 
stooped down and took the babe from 
its father’s arms and cuddled it down on 
his breast. He kissed the grimy, tear- 
stained little face and spoke something 
to the troubled infant that I could not 
hear, but which seemed efficacious, for 
the child quit crying and grinned at his 
captor. This took about half a minute; 
the father, meanwhile, sat looking rather 
sheepishly up at Uncle Ben, as if unde- 
cided whether to resent the intrusion or 
to let it pass in good humor. He took 
the latter course, which was _ perhaps 
as well, since Uncle Ben is a very quick 
tempered person in certain circum- 
stances. 

“‘You are not going at it right,’’ said 
**T can see this lad 


Uncle Ben, mildly. 
is your first one, and of course there 
are lots of things about children that you 
don’t know as well as you will after you 


have had six, which is my total. (Asa 
matter of fact, Uncle Ben has neither 
chick nor child, but he has a way with 
children that wins their confidence.) 
Now, you want to pet the babe a bit; he’s 
thirsty, | suppose, or he has the colic, or 
maybe he’s just hot and tired and peev- 
ish, as nearly all the rest of us are. 
What you want to do is to get him a 
drink, and rub his tummy a little, and 
wash his face with cold water. He’sa 
mighty fine boy, and I say you ought to 
be proud of his fighting qualities, instead 
of resenting it when he exhibits a spirit 
of revolt against unfair conditions.”’ 

Whereupon Uncle Ben restored the 
child to its father, patted it on the head 
and chucked it under the chin with his 
long forefinger. 
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“You just tell Daddy to treat you well 
now,” he said to the wide-eyed child, 
‘‘and you'll treat him well when you’re 
a man and he’s old.”’ 

* * * 

Another day I was threading my way 
through the throng on the Midway. 
The hour was shortly after noon, and 
the sun beat down with paralyzing 
violence. ‘The barkers were doing busi- 
ness weakly—for them—and the clerks 
in the drinking booths were rushed to 
fill orders from the people lined up six 
deep around their counters. 

My attention was attracted to a family 
group of three persons moving along, 
stopping now and again to look at some 
of the wonders depicted on Midway 
canvasses and signs. The man was tall, 
bent, gray around the temples, shabbily 
clad—his whole suit, shoes and hat in- 
cluded, might have been duplicated for 
seven dollars, and it was now in the last 
stages of possible service. His eyes 
were heavy, his face gaunt. The woman 
beside him was of the same class, her 
shoulders stooped with care and labor, 
her hands, once, perhaps, as fair and 
white as each bride’s hands are to the man 
who wins them, were huge, misshapen, 
hard, wrinkled with severe toil. In the 
man’s arms a little boy rested. The lad 
might have been four years old-—or ten. 
His legs were pitifully distorted and 
shriveled by disease, his whole frame 
seemed so frail as hardly to shelter life. 
His face was preternaturally old and 
wistful. His white hands, ghostly hands, 
were folded on his father’s back. His 
eyes seemed looking beyond the sights 
to which from time to time his father 
strove to direct them; he was trying 
to be interested, but his interests were 
of another world than this. The father, 
and the mother who looked up at him 
with dark-ringed eyes from which shone 
the dull light of hopeless sorrow, could 
not, or would not, see that the child was 
slipping away from them—almost out of 
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their grasp; but the truth had come 
home to his young brain, and when they 
desisted from asking him to look at this, 
or at that, he sank down on his father’s 
breast, closed his eyes and lay motion- 
less, a little wilted flower, whose spirit 
was all but ready to wing its flight to the 
land of eternal spring, whence it came. 

Somehow, as I looked at him so, a 
lump came into my throat, and asudden 
shadow dimmed the brightness of the 
day. 

* * 

The states manifest their interest in the 
exposition, as well as their desire to bid 
for the trade of their neighbors, and 
of the many countries exhibiting at the 
Pan-American, by setting up state build- 
ings. On a day set apart, each state 
dedicates its building with speeches, 
music and feasting. Residents of the 
state who are present in the grounds 
make it a point to be present at these 
ceremonies, and there is usually also a 
delegation of prominent men— mer- 


chants, politicians, professional men and 


the like—who come with their families 
for this especial occasion. ‘With them, 
if the state is one that contains large 
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cities, comes a party of reporters to tell 
the folks at home how their building was 
formally opened and presented to the ex- 
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position management. I was present 
when the building erected by one of 


- the greatest of the western states was 


opened. The speaker of the day wasa 
distinguished congressman from one of 
the country’s largest cities. In the 
party were several state senators, the 
chairman of a state central committee of 
one of the principal political parties, 
members of the state exposition com- 
mission, a millionaire merchant, a fam- 
ous Jawyer and many ladies in pretty, 
cool gowns. The newspaper men an- 
nexed me on sight, and while in their 
company I got a glimpse of one side of 
politics that is probably new to most 
people. 

Like all the rest of you who buy papers 
and read daily of the doings of senator 
this and chairman that I had come to 
regard these men as persons of more 
than ordinary importance and dignity. 
Imagine, then, my surprise when I saw 
three or four of these dignitaries seize 
upon the reporters and guide them to 
the coolest room in the building, after 
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the ceremonies, and wait upon them in 
the most democratic fashion. There was 
no reason why they should not have 
done so, I suppose, for the newspaper 
men in that party were men of large 
calibre—shrewd, thoughtful, a bit cyni- 
cal concerning the real greatness of the 
politicians whom they make and unmake, 
lacking only the money-sense, the get- 
rich genius, to outrank the politicians in 
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Dun’s rating as they do in nearly every 
other essential particular. 

Yet it was not without amazement, and 
some amusement, that I saw the report- 
ers, seated in easy chairs, order senator 
so-and-so to bring another plate of ice 
cream, or more sandwiches, or to pass 
the cigars—all of which the senator did 
with the best possible grace, smiling as 
if he liked it. 

“‘Anything else you’d like?’’ he would 
inquire, having performed these errands. 

‘“*You might raise that window a bit 
higher,’’ said Shaughnessy, and the sena- 
tor did it. 

And later, when a tall, distinguished, 
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but rather too well-fed appearing gentle- 
man stepped into the room and inquired 
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if ‘‘the boys’ were all well, I nudged 
my nearest neighbor and asked who this 
new servant might be. 

‘**O, he’s a preacher who came on here 
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to make a twenty-five dollar prayer,” 
said Mullaney. Mullaney means well. 











THE RECKONING 


A Story of Mexico Under Maximilian 
By Mark Lee Luther 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

General Ravenscroft, overwhelmed by the downfall of 
the Confederacy, is attracted to Mexico in the hope of bet- 
tering his fortunes. He is. accompanied by his daughter, 
Mary, and is shortly followed by his young cousin, Tom 
Sanborn, a civil engineer, The General's dreams of peace 
and plenty prove chimerical ne he finds Maximilian’s 

empire a hornet’s nest of dissension. Sanborn, however. 
obtains employment in the construction of the new railroad 
m Vera Cruz. Among the new acquaintances of the 
Americans are Philip Strang, of the Imperial household; 
Don Hernando de Velasco y Rojas, a Mexican whose foible 
is his illustrious descent; and Ysabel, his beautiful, but 
selfish daughter. By Strang’s invitation the mr cans 
visit the palace of pec in th the Em- 
| ong and, by a feminine manoeuvre practised ‘upon San- 
rn, Ysabel includes herself with the party. She is dis- 
covered rummaging amo: ng the goa gint 8 papers by orang 
and is summarily ordered from the palace. The political 
situation grows more threatening and the Emperor falls 
under the domination of Father Fischer, an intriguing 
priest. On learning of the insanity of the Empress, he 
retires to Orizaba, meditati abdication. Sanborn meets 
him and at the instance of Stran te 5 the disquiet 
he has observed — the — he Emperor deter- 
mines to remain in Mexico wi out the support of the 
French, and Strang returns to the capital where he accepts 
an invitation to join the Ravenscrofts at their Christmas 
dinner. Sanborn develops symptoms of jealousy and 
solaces himself with the society of the senorita, who begins 
to view him as an eligible suitor. Shortly after the de- 
parture of the French, a comes to the Ravenscrofts’ in 
search of Sanborn, andin &@ moment of confidence tells 
arm J the story of ‘his life. Sanborn accepts a dangerous 
mission on behalf of the Emperor, and is overheard by the 
Senorita Ysabel while confiding the details to Mary Ravens- 


croft. 
aE 
What Ysabel did not overhear 


OULD Ysabel’s eyes have pene- 

trated the wall behind which she 

listened with such pleased attention, 
they would have glowed as opals; could 
her ears have overheard a certain frag- 
ment of the conversation, which haply 
they missed, they would have flushed 
carmine; while her pleasure would have 
waned as her interest waxed great. She 
narrowly missed an incident of perennial 
fascination to all women and most men; 
Sanborn’s hurried words, in fact, being 
a declaration of love. At the precise 





moment when Ysabel, baffled by her im- 
perfect knowledge of English, lost the 
essential thread of sense, Sanborn with 
a sudden movement possessed himself 
of both of Mary Ravenscroft’s hands and 
kissed them within two scant feet of the 
senorita’s unconscious head. 





‘‘Wish me more than godspeed and a 
safe return, Molly,’? he exclaimed. 
‘‘Wish me happiness. Tell me _ that 
somebody I know will watch and wait 
and greet me as a sweetheart should when 
I come again. It’s you, Molly; you that 
I mean; you that I—’”’ 

It was then that the girl, despairing of 
checking him by other means, resorted 
to the feminine expedient of flight, and, 
forsaking her seat by the wall, by simple 
magnetism drew Sanborn too, and so 
left the unseen auditor disconsolate. 

“Don’t, don’t go on, Tom,’’ she 
pleaded in distress as he overtook her. 
‘“‘Save those speeches for someone else; 
for someone better—better—”’ 

‘“‘There is no one better,’’ he inter 
jected stoutly, and compelled her to an 
other seat. 

‘‘Better suited to you, Tom. I—I am 
not the one. It’s alla mistake. When 
you are older you will—you will see—’’ 

She hardly knew what she said to him. 
The avowal was platitudinously sudden, 
as, despite her concern, she recognized 
with a whitnsical perception of its hack- 
neyed humor. But Sanborn paid little 
heed to her words. He was too full of 
himself and his emotions to read her 
faltering aright. He laughed with joyous 
confidence and tried again to take her 
hands in his. 

‘“*T never rightly knew how it was with 
me until last night,’’ he said. ‘But I 
know now. This mission for Maximilian 
has brought it home to me and I am very 
glad. Don’t coquet with me _ longer, 
Molly. You have been teasing me for 
years. Be good to me now. Say that 
you love me and give nea rousing kiss.”’ 
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A sudden spark of resentment drove 
the pity from her eyes. ‘‘I have never 
coquetted with you,’’ she protested in- 
dignantly. 

Hesmiledtolerantly. ‘‘What enigmas 
you women are,”’ he bantered. ‘‘Have 
I not approached you in due form? 
Should I have kneeled here in the gravel, 
_ Queen Molly; or laid siege with moon- 
light serenades; or have ‘played the 
bear’ like the Mexicans? I took you for 
a woman who prefers plain speech and 
spoke plainly.” 

She made an appealing gesture. 
‘Don’t you understand? Don’t you 
understand?’’ she asked tremulously. 
**Can’t you see, dear, how it is? Don’t 
make it so hard for me, Tom. Have I 
not told you that you are mistaken; that 
I don’t—don’t care for you?”’ 

He stared at her blankly. 

‘‘You don’t care for me?’’ he repeated 
slowly. 

‘‘Not as you mean; not as you think 
you wish that I should care. Weare old 
friends, old play-fellows with memories 
of a thousand jolly times and a thousand 
quarrels too. We’ve always patched the 
quarrels up somehow and we will make 
this difference up as well and be better 
friends than before. Don’t cry for the 
moon, Tom,’’ she went on, striving to 
speak with lightness. ‘‘I don’t mean 
that I am anything so lofty to wish for, 
but that you ask the useless. What would 
the child do with his moon if he got it? 
It isn’t even green cheese.”’ 

“You don’t care for me.’ 
Sanborn in the same dull tone. 

‘*You know that I do,’’ she expostu- 
lated. ‘‘You know that my father does. 
We have proved our friendship.’”’ 

‘“You don’t care for me,’’ he persisted 
monotonously. 

He was numbly striving to readjust 
his egotism to this new, unlooked for, 
obstinate fact. For years he had been 


, 


reiterated 


in the habit of thinking that Mary 
She 


Ravenscroft was his for the asking. 
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was set apart for him by some vested 
right which he might enforce or abrogate 
as he in his wisdom should elect. Her 
role was simple. When he should choose 
to throw the royal handkerchief, she was 
to stoop for it with becoming humility, 
and he, with kingly condescension, 
would raise her up. Carking doubt had 
never intruded even to the outermost 
boundaries of his consciousness. He, 
the man, might trifle with the thought of 
marriage for years, marshalling Ysabel 
and a score or more of claimants before 
his sultanic judgment-seat. Woman 
was permitted no such latitude in his 
oriental scheme of polity; her lot was 
passivity; and, throughout his lordly 
dalliance, he figured Molly in the back- 
ground, steadfast as the stars, patiently 
awaiting his gesture of assent. And now, 
when he had cast the handkerchief with 
such graciousness, and was on tiptoe to 
raise her benignly to his side in full 
equality, she threw it in his face. It is 
small matter for wonder that he vaguely 
questioned how such things could be and 
the heavens not fall. Jt was so mon- 
strous; so abnormal. Presently the hu- 
miliation of it all swept hotly through 
him, and he turned upon the ungrateful 
author of his abasement. 

‘*Why have you allowed me to make a 
fool of myself?’’ hecried angrily. ‘‘Why 
have you led me on?”’ 

“IT lead you on!’’ she repeated, rising 
and confronting him. 

**VYes, you; who else? You who one 
moment lavish smiles and another are as 
ice. Isn’t that coquetry? Isn’t that 
leading aman on? Should I have got 
myself entangled with this bankrupt 
Conservative party had it not been for 
you? You who are always putting that 
man Strang on a pedestal for other men 
to gaze upon and imitate; you who for- 
ever preach of manliness and_ bravery 
and service for others and like woman’s 
cant. Would I have gone into this 
Puebla lunacy had it not been to please 




















you? Itis for you that I jeopardize my 
business chances under another govern- 
ment. It is you, you, you, who have 
made an ass of me.”’ 

The girl’s lip curled. 

‘““You do me too much honor,’’ she 
retorted. ‘‘Blame nature.’”’ 

Sanborn jerked his head like a mad- 
dened bull. 

“‘Oh, I’m notclever,’’ hesnorted. ‘I 
am an easy butt for ridicule.’’ 

“Yes, youare,”’ she replied mercilessly. 
“‘T should think that you would seem 
ridiculous to yourself. And you, who 
say such things as you have said to me, 
actually fancy that you love me! You, 
who do unselfish things not because they 
are good, but because they are fair-seem- 
ing; who perform a generous action with 
an eye to its reward. It is not I that 
you love; it is yourself.”’ 

She turned wearily toward the house. 

‘“‘T will give father your message,’’ she 
said perfunctorily. 

Sanborn strode sullenly after her and 
held his peace until the moment of his 
departure. Then, just as he left her in 
the patio, he roughly took her’ arm and 
peered into her eyes. 

‘‘T know who it is that has bedeviled 
you,”’ he said jeeringly. ‘‘It is Strang, 
the paragon Strang. It is for him that 
you blush and sigh and air your pretty 
ways. You are always quoting him, 
always praising him, always defending 
him. You are in love with Strang.”’ 

Her face crimsoned painfully and her 
lips moved without sound. By no effort 
of will could she wrench forth a reply. 
Sanborn laughed raspingly and swept 
her a sardonic bow. 

‘*You cannot deny it,’’ he taunted. 

She stood absently where he left her 
and listened until the clattering hoof- 
beats of his horse grew fainter and fainter 
on the pavement andmerged at last with 
the hum of the market-place. 

Meanwhile Sanborn, his vanity flayed 
galloped furiously toward the 


raw, 
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outskirts. and spurred on to the city. 

He had a final appointment to keep 
with Strang and he wished savagely that 
some catastrophe might intervene, which 
should wipe out the whole distasteful 
business and yet, somehow, leave him in 
body and in honor scathless. His errand 
was now stripped of romance. What is 
a deed of chivalry without a woman to 
applaud! His blown horse forced him 
to a quieter pace and as he let the pant- 
ing animal take its own gait his choler 
lessened. The thought of the pale-faced, 
harassed Emperor who relied upon him, 
was sobering; and, forgetful of his own 
headlong self-incrimination, he resolved 
that he would show that girl that she had 
misjudged him, that he was not all for 
self. By the time he reached Strang he 
was saturated in a welter of self-pity. 

Strang studied him thoughtfully as he 
gave his final word of instruction and 
caution, and tried to conjecture the cause 
of the youth’s unwonted accession of 
Byronic melancholy. 

‘*That is all?”’ Sanborn asked in hollow 
tones. 

‘‘No,”’ said Strang quietly. ‘There is 
one thing more. If it is the thought of 
your journey which has put you out of 
countenance, let me say that it is not too 
late for you to refuse to go. I will take 
the risk myself.’’ 

Sanborn laughed harshly. 

“It isn’t a thing to smile over is it?’’ 
he queried. ‘‘It is not exactly a Con 
gressional junket. I shouldn’t call ita 
pleasure trip.”’ 

‘“‘Nor does the Emperor. It is no 
affair into which he would force a man. 
The messenger must go without com- 
pulsion and of his own volition. There- 
fore I repeat that it is not too late to say 
no.”’ 

“I am not a child,’’ Sanborn retorted 
loftily. ‘‘When I give my word I stand 
by it. As for my face, don’t think that 
it is awry over this business. It is the 
least of my worries.”’ 
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‘“‘Indeed,’’ said Strang laconically. ‘‘I 
wish it were the least of mine.” 

The American lay that night in aram- 
bling little village under the shadow of 
Popocatepetl. His fonda; which like- 
wise did duty as village store, was an 
abiding place of dreariness and fleas, 
ironically labelled ‘‘Hope’’ across its 
yellow adobe front. His chamber was 
damp and funereal; and the memory of 
his supper of tortillas and hard-boiled 
eggs oppressive; while the gossip of the 
rustics in the taproom ajdoining put 
slumber to rout until the small hours. 
He tossed in his hard bed and tormented 
himself with fiery retrospection, his gorge 
rising whenever he thought of his humili- 
ation at Molly’s hands. No trace of ten- 
derness for her survived in him and he 
lusted to humiliate her in return. The 


morrow only deepened his resentinent 
and throughout his journey, which was 
without untoward event, he brooded how 
he might crush her spirit. 

He entered Puebla toward evening as 


the last of the sunlight streamed over the 
mountain barrier, glorifying the blue and 
red and white and yellow tiling of the 
church domes with an hundred fantasies 
of tone. In one of the outlying streets 
he met a heavy-laden burro plodding its 
way out of the city with grotesque pig- 
skins, distended with pulgue, swaying at 
either side. Its driver bestrode another 
burro and urged on his patient charges 
as donkey-drivers are wont. 

‘Hurry up, pretty burro,’’ he called 
in singsong voice, dexterously flicking a 
sore spot on one animal’s flank with his 
rawhide whip. ‘‘Little by little.”’ 

The fellow’s voice carried a shadowy 
suggestion of familiarity, and Sanborn 
turned with languid curiosity to scan his 
face. The man chose this moment to 
tilt his frayed sombrero yet further over 
his eyes and shrug his scarlet szarape 
fairly to meetit. Then he and his burros 
went on out toward the open plain where 
the black mountain shadows grew each 
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minute blacker still, and Sanborn en- 
tered the city on his quest. 

From the distance came again the sing- 
song warning: 

‘*Hurry up, pretty burro. 
ing, little ones.”” 


We go walk- 


XII. 
Tadeo and his Benita 


Night, ineffable night, and a pair of 
lovers. O magnetic conjunction! Image 
a scene furnished forth with as sen- 
suous a setting as was Romeo’s be- 
neath the balcony of Capulet’s daughter; 
and think on ‘‘such a night’’ as when 
young Lorenzo and pretty Jessica fondly 
dallied with their love beneath the wind- 
kissed trees before the house of Portia. 
Environ the sweet pair with tropic 
nature’s prodigality, filtering the moon- 
light through spike-leaved palms and 
empurpled clusters of azalea. Let gently 
blow most redolent perfumes—the amor- 
ous breath of rose and violet, hymeneal 
orange flowers, and swooning jessamine; 
and bid an ancient fountain purl and 
babble distantly. Hang overhead the 
starry dome of southern night, stinting no 
jewel of all its treasury. This done, learn 
without ungracious grudging of the lavish 
setting of the comedy, that the universe 
has been laid under tribute on behalf of 
the plebeian loves of Tadeo and his Ben- 
ita. 

Nor let it be thought that these twain 
were out of tune with their surroundings; 
false notes, flies in the amber, chimney 
sweeps in ducal linen. With her appeal- 
ing brown eyes and flashing teeth, her 
rounded arms and unfettered bust, Benita 
was a far wholesomer sight than her mis- 
tress. Her simple Mexican dress fell 
about her lithe young figure in as graceful 
folds as a Greek chiton, and when she 
came from the well with her redozo 
thrown lightly about her head and bosom, 
and a water jar of mellow reddish-brown 
poised upon her shoulder by one bare arm 
upraised in sweeping curve, she was a 














picture to turn the head to see and think 
about when she had gone. ‘Tadeo, too, 
did not lack in picturesqueness. Of 
Sundays and holidays he was a resplen- 
dent figure in broidered jacket, the tight- 
est of gilt-buttoned trousers, and a som- 
brero decked with untold esos’ worth 
of silver braid; while even in plainer 
weekday dress he rarely failed to satisfy 
the eye. No Indian in Mexico wore 
his zarape with more dignity, or smoked 
his cigarette with airier grace. He could 
be as subservient as any of his race; pay- 
ing you insidious flattery with his outer 
man, while he cursed you heartily within. 
He could lie like a Jesuit, and with 
as good conscience; and could be as 
straightforward asa Puritan. He could 
love fiercely, hate revengefully, serve 
faithfully. 

Neither should the tie between Strang’s 
body-servant and Ysabel’s maid be dis- 
missed by the hyper-civilized as vulgar, 
nor be ticketed by science as germane to 
the instincts of the brutes. In a way it 
was rather metaphysical. Death reaps 
unsparingly among the children of Mex- 
ico, and Tadeo was a survival of the fit- 
test in a family of eight. Thus it was 
that orphan Benita had come to share 
the house of reeds which Tadeo’s daugh- 
terless father called his own among the 
chinampas of the Viga Canal where he 
plied his trade of gardener to the hungry 
capital. ‘Tadeo was a Zapotec—his father 
having forsaken his native Oaxaca valleys 
in early life—and that it meant some- 
what to be a Zapotec he shrewdly knew. 
Race that had withstood the Aztecs; 
which even the conquering Spaniards 
had toiled strenuously to subdue; whose 
language, traditions, customs, yet pre- 
vail; whose rebellious blood flowed un- 
diluted in the veins of Mexico’s other 
ruler, the banished, outlawed, undis- 
mayed Juarez; Tadeo’s birthright was no 
idle boast. Among the poppied islets 
of the chinampas the children throve to 
quick maturity; Benita a shapely little 
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figure with a chaplet of sweet pea against 
a fairy-like background of blossoming 
peach trees and tropic flowers; Tadeo a 
bronze-limbed market boatman, poling 
his dugout among the placid waters of 
the Floating Gardens or joining his father 
in the chaffer where the Viga washes the 
stones of the city. It was the father’s 
intention that the children should marry, 
they two being well agreed, and the 
padre’s offices were all but bespoken 
when Tadeo found chance favor with 
Philip Strang and left the chinampas for 
affairs of state. Then had followed the 
transformation of Benita, for whom 
Tadeo mysteriously found employment 
with the senorita, fairly in the shadow of 
his own loftier station at Chapultepec. 
It was, at best, a thorny service, and 
poor Benita lived a prisoner to the hope 
of release at the hands of Tadeo, whose 
faithful rib she trusted speedily to be- 
come. Tadeo had lengthened out her 
thralldom with lover’s coaxings, cloud- 
ing his reasoning with masculine gen- 
eralities which ever left trusting Benita 
groping still. This night of nights in 
particular, as they made one dark patch’ 
together in the remote obscurity of Don 
Hernando’s fragrant garden, Tadeo’s 
zarape doing duty for two, the girl raised 
her familiar plaint against her mistress; 
who, all unconscious of rebellion, was at 
that moment in the sa/a assuming a mask 
of interest while her father once again 
set forth for an indulgent visitor the 
profitable tale of Gonzalo de Sandoval 
and his Motilla. 

“Vet a little longer, soul of my soul,” 
Tadeo counselled. ‘‘Know that each 
blow from her cursed hand smites your 
Tadeo too.”” 

“But it is my body, Tadeo, which 
burns with the pain,’’ material Benita 
reasoned. 

“True, angel among women. It is 
your body; your body and my feelings. 


‘Oh how I suffer in my feelings, my Ben- 


ita,’’ he exclaimed in moving accents. 
9 
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‘It is the feelings, the feelings, which 
are more tender than flesh.”’ 

Benita: swallowed the sophistry with 
docility, bidding him not to grieve for 
her. 

“It is but for the little moment, the 
sting of the senorita’s hand,’’ she reas- 
sured, nestling under his shoulder. 
“*Vet,’’ she added mildly, ‘‘it does hurt, 
Tadeo. But this morning she pinched 
me like a great crab when I came upon 
her listening at the wall.’’ Tadeo be- 
came instantly alert. 

“This very morning,’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Where did the she-crab bruise my ten- 
der magnolia flower?”’ 

‘‘Here upon my arm,”’ said the Mag- 
nolia expanding her petals in the warmth 
of his sympathy. 

With elaborate gallantry Tadeo drew 
the rebozo from the plumpy flesh and 
kissed the desecrated spot, not forgetting 
a warm caress for the dimpling shoul- 
der. 

‘“‘And the she-fiend listened_ at the 
wall,’’? he mused with skillful nonchal- 
ence. ‘‘What wall, little dove?”’ 

‘*The wall beyond there. The wall 
of the Senor Ra-Ra-”’ 

‘‘The Senor Ravenscroft?”’ 

‘“‘The same, my Tadeo. I can never 
say the name. Have not the Ameri- 
canos queer names, ‘T'adeo?”’ 

‘As ugly as their clothes. And she 
listened at the wall?”’ 

‘‘Until she could hearno more. Then 
she had the Senor Nunez come to her 
alone in the garden.”’ 

‘‘Nunez? The jackal of a mestizo? 
And then, Benita?”’ 

‘‘T brought the senorita her writing- 
desk.”’ 

**And then?” 

‘She talked long with the Senor 
Nunez.” 

Tadeo paused strategically. 

‘‘How bright are the stars,’’ he said 
impersonally. ‘‘See how the Cross 
stands out. And this talk with the jackal, 














Benita? Did—did my dove chance to 
hear what was said?”’ 

‘‘I—I was in the garden,’’ admitted 
Benita falteringly. 

‘‘You were in the garden,’’ prompted 
Tadeo, and encouragingly squeezed her 
hand. : 

‘‘Near the arbor where they sat. They 
spoke low, but I was—was so near—’’ 

**That you could not help hearing? It 
often happens to one.”’ 

‘‘They spoke of the Senor Sanborn 
and the Senor Strang.”’ 

Tadeo drew her closer. 

‘The Senores Sanborn and Strang,”’ 
he repeated. ‘‘Go on, my Benita.” 

“‘The senorita told him of a journey 
planned for the Senor Sanborn by the 
Senor Strang.”’ 

“Ves, yes. A journey.”’ 

‘‘A journey to fetch money for the 
Emperor from Puebla—I think it was 
Puebla. I amnotsure. Perhaps it may 
have been somewhere else. I cannot—’’ 

“Call it Puebla, my soul,’’ interposed 
Tadeo. ‘Call it Puebla.”’ 

‘‘Puebla, then. And the senorita 
plotted with the Senor Nunez to take 
the Emperor’s money for themselves. 
Observe the wickedness, my Tadeo.’’ 

‘*Ves, yes; the wickedness, to be sure. 
And the plot, the plot?”’ 

“Do not hold me so tightly. I can- 
not breathe,’’ protested the girl with a 
little gasp. 

‘‘Forgive me, my Benita,’’ he hurried- 
ly putin. ‘‘It is my love for you which 
you must blame. And the plot, you 
were saying?”’ 

“‘T was not saying,’’ she replied with 
exasperating calmness. ‘‘You hurt my 
side with your great arm. You say ‘the 
plot, the plot’ and press me as though 
you would squeeze it out of me. What 
is the senorita’s plot to you?’’ 

Tadeo lightly snapped his fingers. 

“So much as that,’’ he rejoined. 
‘‘Nothing. It merely amuses me, this 
plot. It is the way you tell it which ex- 
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cites me,’’ he added with ingenuity. ‘‘If 
you choose to say no more, I am silent. 
Yet you tell a story well, my Benita.”’ 

She was silent for an interval, but 
Tadeo preceived that she was mollified 
and confidently bided his time. 

‘*The senorita said something of papers 
which she would give the Senor Nunez,”’ 
Benita continued presently, as Tadeo 
had foreseen she would or else belie her 
sex. ‘*‘A paper from the Senor Presi- 
dent Juarez to guard him against the 
guerillas; and a paper from the Emper- 
or to the good padre who has the gold 
—at Puebla.’’ 

“Did she give them to him?’’ asked 
Tadeo quietly, mindful of his recent 
lesson in discretion. 

‘“‘Not then. She spoke much of the 
Senor Nunez’s journey, telling him how 
to come first to the padre and bidding 
him hide the money in pigskins of pulgue 
—think, Tadeo, of her cunning—and 
dress himself as a poor burro driver.”’ 

**Oh, the craft of women,”’ cried right- 
eous Tadeo. ‘‘But go on, Benita. It is 
a curious story that you tell me. Doubt- 
less she then gave him the papers.’’ 

‘“‘No. She sent him away.”’ 

‘Sent him away?’’ echoed the auditor, 
crestfallen. 

“Telling him to meet her in the 
church.”’ 

“In the church itself! 
went away?”’ 

‘“‘He did. And the senorita sat in the 
arbor with her papers for an hour.’’ 

‘“‘Taking them to the church by and 
’ by, I can guess,’’ ventured Tadeo. 

‘*To the church,’’ assented Benita, re- 
curring to brevity. 

‘Tadeo again took counsel with himself. 

‘‘How sweet smelling are the flowers 
tonight,’’ he observed. ‘‘Sweet as in- 
cense in the church. Did you through 
any chance pass near the church, Benita?”’ 

“Ves, ‘Tadeo.”’ . 

‘‘Perhaps seeing the senorita enter?”’ 
‘““Yes, Tadeo.”’ 


And then ‘he 
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‘*And the Senor Nunez too?”’ 

‘*Ves, Tadeo.’’ 

‘“‘And it may be that you stopped to 
pray yourself, Benita?”’ 

“Yes, my Tadeo. It so happened.’’ 

“*And then?”’ 

‘*They knelt side by side in the shad- 
ow. Idarednotstay. They would have 
thought I was spying upon them.’’ 

‘So they might,’’agreed Tadeo gravely. 

“‘And you came away?”’ 

“‘Ves. That is all I know of the mat- 
tex, 

Tadeo became suddenly time-thrifty. 

“It grows late. I must leave you, 
Benita,’’ he said, unwinding his zarape 
and gracefully adjusting it to his person. 

‘**You will tell no one?”’ asked the girl. 

“Tell! Whom should I tell? It is an 
odd story, but none of our concern.”’ 

Benita clung to him in parting. 

“‘T am not happy here, Tadeo,’’ she 
said plaintively. 

‘Patience, soul of my soul, patience,”’ 
he enjoined and patted her cheek. He 
let himself over the wall by a low-hang- 
ing tree and dropped noiselessly into 
the dusty lane which encircled the rear 
of Don Hernando’s domain. He edged 
into the street with circumspection and 
took his way through Tacubaya with 
the dignity of a Roman senator. When 
he had left the last house behind, how- 
ever, he broke into a brisk trot in the 
direction of the city, and before he slept 
he had told his master every word. 

Strang received the news with outward 
calm, but the Indian saw that he was 
well pleased with him. 

“If Montezuma had had half your 
sense, Tadeo,’’ he said with a smile, 
“Cortes would not cut such a figure in 
history.”’ 

Tadeo’s teeth flashed appreciation. 

‘“‘Montezuma was not a Zapotec, 
Senor,’’ he replied with a touch of vanity 
at his own cleverness. ‘‘AIi Indians are 
not fools.”’ 

“You and Juraez show their possibiii- 
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ties,’’ Strang answered, half in jest. 
“Some turn of the Mexican whirligig 
may yet make you Citizen President, 
Tadeo.”’ 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘T prefer to go back to the chinampas 
with Benita,’’ he said. ‘‘I shall when 
you are done with me, senor.”’ 

Strang looked at him thoughtfully. 

‘**Has that woman been illtreating the 
little Benita again?’’ he asked. 

Tadeo nodded. 

‘‘Benita is growing weary of blows and 
I am drained dry of excuses for keeping 
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(To be continued ) 





her in the way of them,’’ he answered. 

“You need not try much longer. I 
have never taken to the idea of letting 
her serve us in the dark, but you who 
know her best advised it.”’ 

‘She is but a woman,”’ philosophized 
Tadeo. ‘*She should. not know too 
much.”’ 

“*It is a good day’s work that you have 
done for us, you two,’’ Strang added. 
‘‘When we shall have seen this busi- 
ness to the end—well, if there is any par- 
ticular floating garden you would fancy, 
Tadeo, you needn’t pine for it.’ 





WE, US AND CO. 


W®* US AND CO. (chey were partners, you know), 
Kept a wee shop many long years ago. 

Us was the floor-walker, We was.the clerk, 
Co. did the sweeping and all the hard work. 


We was obliging, good-natured, polite— 
Certainly treated the customers right; 

Us was quite faithful, but growled a great deal, 
Specially if urchins attempted to steal. 


All worked together with love and good cheer. 


Making a plain, honest living each year; 
Love for each other continued to grow— 
, Happy, so happy were We, Us and Co. 


Matters went well until one summer day 

We quit the firm and went far, far away— 
Went up to clerk with the angels so glad, 
Leaving poor Us and Co. lonely and sad. 


Everything changed in the dim little store; 
Nothing was ever the same as before; 

Us sat around, looking sober, alack, 
Wondering when little We would come back. 


* * 


* 


Why wouid I turn the world back a few years? 
Why do I struggle to keep back the tears? 

‘*We’’ was my dear little girl, you must know, 
“‘Us’’ was the dog and—well, I was the ‘‘Co.”’ 


James Courtney Challiss 










































THE TROUBLE HUNTER — 





By William MacLeod Raine 


past each post of the barbwire 

fence, in a mad hurry to eateh. its 
neighbor. Behind the tilled land the 
sun-baked alkali plain with its succulent 
bunch-grass sloped back to the brown 
foothills, barren except for the burning 
colors of the autumn bushes. The 
warm, untempered sun flooded hill and 
plain alike, and eovered with a glorious 
sheen the blazing splendor of the scarred 
stope dashed with the flaming red and 
yellow foliage of dying summer. 

Larry King turned with a start from 
the open window to find a young woman 
hesitating in the aisle of the car. Even 
if she had not held a valise in one hand 
and in the other sundry packages it 
would have been quite evident that she 
had just boarded the train, for her eyes 
travelled uncertainly down the car in 
search of a vacant available seat. The 
young man sprang to his feet with a 
hasty apology, and lifted from the seat 
beside him his telescope grip. For a 
just perceptible instant the girl con- 
tinued to hesitate, then availed herself 
of the proffered seat with a word of 
thanks. 

She was good to look upon, and the 
young man accepted furtively his op- 
portunity. He decided that she was 
not pretty as the average man judges 
prettiness in a girl, but there was some- 
thing that attracted him in the self-reli- 
ant poise of the head, in the eager face 
so full of life and character, and in the 
unfaltering gray eyes she had turned on 
him for an instant. 

Larry was regretfully conscious of the 
fact that he had left all his good clothes 
in his trunk at Denver and that a week's 
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‘at the girl by his side. 





growth of ragged beard fringed his brick- 
red face. From his high-cut storm shoes 
with the corduroy: trousers stuck in them 
to: his broad-brimmed, felt hat he looked 
every inch the better type of American 
workman; but he was too. unskilled in 
woman’s ways to divine that a superb 
physique and a strong face count for 
more than fine raiment except with the 
frivolous. 

From his. early teens. Larry King had 
lived his life in line construction camps. 
At the age of fourteen he had been camp 
flunky, and since then he had been suc- 
cessiveiy groundman, framer, lineman, 
and straw boss. , 

He was on his way now to take a place 
as line repairer at the Half Way House 
between Colorado Springs and Cripple 
Creek. He had learnt to understand 
men, at least the class with whom he was 
thrown in contact. One would have 
said that it was plain from his bearing, 
from his quick crisp speech, and froin 
his manner that he was, quite sure of 
himself. In point of fact his apparent 
confidence was deceptive. He felt his 
experience of life to have been very 
limited. It would have been easy to 
shake his trust in his essential rightness 
or his depth of mind. Whatever assur- 


ance he seemed to wear was to eover the 


doubts within. In his relations with the 
men under him he had acquired con- 
fidence, for he was a thorough workman 
and knew his business; but outside of 
his specialty he was a man of few words. 

As regards women he was quite un- 
versed. Otherwise he would not have 
directed so prolonged and steady a gaze 
She was quite 
conscious of his scrutiny, and at length 
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resented the apparent boldness of his 
study. She flashed a pair of angry eyes 
upon him, and the young man came to 
himself with a sudden confused em- 
barassment. Abruptly he turned his 
head to the window and henceforth at- 
tended to the scenery. 

Mile after mile of plain dotted with 
shrubbery fading into tints of gold and 
purple stretched away to the alternate 
shine and shadow of the flat-topped 
foothills. Herds of browsing cattle 
gazed at the train with large-eyed content 
and wild colts flung up their heels at it 
in the sheer joy of life. The whole scene 
was typical of that great varied West 
which used to be known on the maps as 
the American Desert. There was some- 
thing fascinating about it all. Larry felt 
his blood stir to this splendid incoherent 
story of nature’s telling, even though it 
was an old tale to him. His heart 
throbbed responsive to every manifesta- 
tion of this rugged untamed land with a 
silent passionate devotion incapable of 
expression. Some day, when the sav- 
ings he had been investing should suffice, 
he meant to buy a cattle ranch and settle 
down here. 

Presently the wind blew fresh, and 
King mustered courage to ask his neigh- 
bor whether she would have the window 
raised. It appeared that she rather liked 
the breeze; that is, unless it disturbed 
him. The window remained down, 
but the inventive conversational powers 
of the young man were exhausted, and 
the acquaintance so auspiciously begun 
died out for lack of fuel. At Colorado 
Springs Larry helped her from the train 
with her grip, on the tag of which was 
printed H. Barnett. He wanted to carry 
it to the hotel for her, but he was afraid 
of presuming too far.. It was on the tip 
of his tongue to offer his services, but in 
the end he merely bowed and turned 
away. He went down the street abus- 
ing the inconvenient shyness which al- 
ways obtruded whenever he especially 
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wanted to make a good impression. Any 
other fellow, he assured himself wrath- 
fully, would have made the journey in- 
teresting to her during that hour and a 
half on the train, whereas he had been 
about as entertaining as the wooden 
Indian in front of a tobacco store, simply 
because he had not the faintest idea what 
aman could talk about to a girl he was 
meeting for the first time. 

While he was waiting next morning in 
front of the Elk Hotel for the Cripple 
Creek stage to start Larry was surprised 
enough to see his acquaintance of the 
day before take her place in the stage. 

He was delighted to find that she was 
to be his traveling companion, and he 
made up his mind that it would not be 
his fault if they were strangers at the 
end of the day’s staging. He wanted 
to get in at once and take possession 
of the seat beside her, but he did not 
know whether it was the right thing to 
seem to claim a renewal of their very 
slight acquaintance. He did not know 
what she would think of it, and he 
could not quite muster up courage 
enough to choose the place beside her 
while there were still other vacant seats. 
He was afraid she might think him one 
of the fools who ‘‘rush in,”’ so he strolled 
up and down the sidewalk with a fur- 
tive eye on the stage. Larry meant that 
he should be beside the girl when the 
start was made, but he was hoping that 
the logic of events in the shape of a full 
coach would compel him to do that 
which he desired. 

While he was still hesitating a young 
man unhampered with doubts calmly 
appropriated the place. He was a cow- 
man down from Laramie, and because 
he was a very young one he still wore 
his fringed leather chaps. With his 
drooping lids and weary eyes he looked 
the picture of indolence. There was 
something attractive about the young 
fellow, something careless and devil-may- 
care about his easy manners and veiled 
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glance that convinced Larry at once that 
he was out of the running for that day. 
The cool way in which this youth put 
himself on a footing of friendliness with 
the girl irritated Larry. He had done 
without difficulty what King had found 
himself unable to do, and nobody likes 
to find himself proved deficient in ad- 
dress by another. 

The driver cracked his whip, and the 
six-horse stage swung briskly down 
Pike’s Peak Avenue and round the cor- 
ner along North Tejon street. The 
spare seat in front was occupied by a 
young English army officer, invalided 
in South Africa and ordered to Colora- 
do for his health, so that Larry found 
himself elected to share the second seat 
with a taciturn mining prospector, who 
continued to smoke a pipe in silence 
throughout the day. From where he sat 
King could hear the merry talk behind 
him, and that did not add to the gayety 
of telephone line repairers. It de- 
veloped from his remarks that the young 
cow puncher had put the savings of a 
season into a mine in Cripple Creek 
some time ago and that he was going up 
to have a look at the property. He had 
invested by the merest chance. Some- 
one had confided to him that ‘‘ ‘The Last 
Sou’ was a good buy,’’ and he had 
plunged. Since then the mine had 
struck a rich vein and was ‘‘on the 
boom.’’ Within three months the stock 
had risen from five cents a share to forty- 
eight cents, and the chances were that it 
would touch the hundred mark before 
it stopped. The young fellow told his 
story well, laughing at himself in his 
new role of man of property. He did 
not even pretend that his good judg- 
ment had anything to do with his good 
luck. The girl on her part confided that 
she was going to Love to teach her first 
school. 

In the front seat there was no drag to 
the conversation. The driver was of a 
garrulous turn, and his talk flowed on 
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steadily except for the comments of 
the officer. The sweet scent and the 
fine coloring of an alfalfa field in bloom 
came to them, and the driver told 
a story of a California pugilist whom he 
had carried to the Creek a few days be- 
fore. The man of his hands had not liked 
Colorado, because ‘‘you can’t raise any- 
thing here but alpaca, and you have to 
immigrate the ground to get that.”’ 

The monologue of the driver wandered 
by and by to humorous derision of the 
opposition stage. The passengers, he 
said, had to get out occasionally to set 
a stake in order to find out whether 
they were moving. He conceded the 
rival driver to be the best in the country, 
because he was the only one who could 
upset his conveyance on perfectly level 
ground, and he claimed that there was 
one point of the road where a man was 
kept, hired by the month, with a block 
and tackle to pull the stage back to the 
road after it had fallen down the gulch. 

The stage had passed the entrance to 
Cheyenne Canon by this time and was 
climbing the mountain of thatname. A 
stream of water crossed the road, plainly 
running up hill despite the law of gravity, 
unless the judgment of the eye was de- 
ceptive. ‘The man who handled the reins 
punctuated his discourse with adjurations 
to the ponies. 

“Whi! Git up there, Buckskin! 
Yes sir, I brought a load of passen- 
gers down to the Half Way House 
last fourteenth of April—Giup, boys— 
and put up there for the night on ac- 
count of a heavy snow storm. Next 
morning—Swing in, Billy. Git out on 
the bank, Dave! Whi!—there was four- 
teen foot of snow. I started out at five 
in the morning with twenty horses and 
a drag, and reached the Springs at ten 
that night —seventeen hours for four- 
teen miles. Git out, I say. What ye 
doin’ in the road? Steady now, Mack— 
Dave. Huh, you’re a great leader, you 
are, Charlie. Giup! Down to the Springs 











I found it warm and pleasant—Hold 
"em back, Shorty. Git out of the way, 
pup! I’m trying to drive this coach. 
Whi!—warm and pieasant as a June 
morning anda sky as blue as you please.”’ 

The sunlight lay warm and cheerful 
over the land.. A new railroad was gut- 
ting its way through the mountains, and 
the white tents of the construction camps 
dotted the valleys here and there. The 
taste of the Colorado dust, once known 
never forgotten, came back to them in a 
thick cloud from the hoofs of the horses. 
Far above, the green sides of the moun- 
tains were dashed with the yellow leaves 
of the quaking asps. 

The stage stopped at the Half Way 
House for dinner and a change of horses. 
A sick leader worried the driver, and it 
was arranged that the Wyoming cow- 
puncher should take the stage in to the 
Creek and bring it back next day. A 
telephone message was waiting for King 
at the Half Way House, telling him that 
number eleven was short circuited at 
Love and asking him to look after the 
‘“trouble.’’ He rode up on the stage, 
and noticed jealously that the young 
Englishman had been relegated to the 
back seat and a cigar while Miss Barnett 
occupied his former place beside the 
new driver. 

The genius of the cow puncher did 
not consist with slow travel. Every 
trace of languor disappeared from his 
manner. He became energy incarnate. 
The long whip curved out inexorable. 
His voice was strenuous and urgent, and 
his arm untiring. The weary eyes 
flamed with the plainsman’s passion for 
rapid travel. The drawling speech gave 
place to the concise, explosive vocabulary 
of the ‘‘skinner.’’ Several of the ponies 
were new to harness, and they traveled 
the first hundred yards on their hind 
legs, for the most part tied together in a 
knot. Sometimes the stage moved on 
four wheels, but oftener on two. It 
dashed down the long hills along the 
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narrow trail cut in the mountain sides 
without regard to possible.disaster. ‘The 
young man in chaps swung his whip and 
cut the edges of precipices with a delight 
plain to be seen. The girl by his side 
clung to her seat and watched him with 
fearful admiration. It was easily dis- 
cernable that she liked men who could do 
things every man could not do. Larry 
wished she could see him on the top of 
a pole in a storm when the wires were 
crossed witk: those of the electric company 
and the pole was ready to give way with 
the wind and the weight of snow. 

‘Ever been in Love?’’ asked the 
driver gaily, looking full at his compan- 
ion with the meaning eyes which knew so 
well both how to be impudent and at 
the same time deferential. 

‘In love?’’ repeated the girl, and 
bridled at his abrupt question. 

“‘That’s what I said—in Love?’ he 
answered, and smiled at her with a gay 
defiance lurking in his eyes. ‘‘Because 
if you haven’t there is a new experience 
awaiting you. You’re going to be in 
Love with me in a few minutes, sure as 
you live.”’ 

She laughed a little shame-facedly at 
her mistake. 

‘‘No, I have never been in the town,”’ 
she told him. 

“Oh, it is not a town. There are 
scarcely enough people to make a village, 
-—only a store and a blacksmith shop.”’ 

“I thought it was a state, and that it 
contained more inhabitants than the 
Empire State itself,’’ she retorted, with 
daring demureness. ~ 

The line repairer delighted in her ready 
tongue, and he listened eagerly to all she 
said, even while he was leaning back in 
assumed indifference. Something not to 
be analyzed had come into his heart. It 
was not love as yet, but it was akin to it. 
The charm of more than one girl had ap- 
pealed to him, but he knew at once that 
this was something quite different from 
the rest, that he could not be thrown 
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much in the company of this young 
woman without caring for her a great 
deal. Since he was a sensible young fel- 
low in the main he decided to avoid her 
in the future. He told himself rather 
bitterly that he had learned his lesson; 
the young cattleman who, without caring 
for her at all, had so utterly distanced 
him had taught him the futility of hope 
of any friendship between him and her. 

But he thought of her often in the days 
that followed when he was riding to and 
fro along the line. Occasionally he 
caught a glimpse of her at the little school 
house or at the ranch where she boarded. 


Il. 


“Hello, Half Way House! Hello, 
there! That you, King? Gosh, you’re 
looking fine this morning. How am I 
feeling?’’ Cripple Creek called jocosely 
to him over the ’phone. ‘Then, with an 
abrupt transition to the business voice, 
“‘Say, the lines are all shot to blazes this 
morning. ‘Trouble on nearly all of them, 
—seven and twelve are crossed, and three, 
four, nine, and eleven are open about 
seven miles from here. Think you can 
get them fixed this morning?”’ 

“‘¥ guess so. Where did you say— 
seven miles from the Creek? That’s 
about Love. All right; I’Il look to it,”’ 
answered Larry. 

The “troublé hunter’’ buckled on his 
climbing spurs, saddled his horse, and 
rode up to the place where the line had 
been broken by the falling rocks. The 
settlement of Love lies in an open valley 
hemmed in by hills. On every side rise 
the ragged slopes, scarred with rock and 
boulders and bare of vegetation save for 
the scrub brush. An occasional flash of 
flaming goldenrod or wild poppy catches 
the eye in summer. Above, the deep 
blue sky splashed here and there by waves 
of mackerel clouds, comes down to 
meet the peaks. Two groups of scrubby 
pines cover the shoulders of the highest 
hill like the chevrons of an officer. Be- 





neath them a landslide has scorched its 
way down and flayed the face of the moun- 
tain. A huge corner of outcropping rock 
strata juts forth here, and above this, half 
way up to the rim of the saucer, the rail- 
road runs along the edge of the cliff. 

As he rode forward Larry heard the 
dull booming of the blasting as the noise 
echoed down the ravine above the old 
Belford mill, where the valley narrows 
to. a gorge. On account of the heavy 
fusillade of scattering granite to which 
they had been subjected, the telephone 
construction gang, which had _ passed 
through rebvilding the lead some weeks 
before, had dubbed the place Spion Kop. 

Far up the side of the canon the rail- 
road plows its way despite obstructions, 
and it was here that King looked to find 
the break in the line. It proved as he 
expected. Four spans of wire had béen 
cut to pieces by the flying rocks which 
had crushed down on them. 

The ‘‘trouble hunter’’ had his day’s 
work cut out for him, and he lost no 
time in beginning it. Where the lines 
were not broken beyond repair he con- 
nected the ends by means of McIntyres, 
otherwise he strung new wire. Every 
hour or two, when another charge was 
about to be fired, a foreman shouted a 
warning to Larry from the road bed above. - 
At noon the repairer ate at the railroad 
camp, and after dinner again resumed 
his work. Two hours later he com- 
pleted his task, just as the sun disap- 
peared behind the hills. He unbuckled 
his safety belt and prepared to descend 
the pole. 

From above there came to him the 
sullen roar of giant powder tearing away 
through solid rock. He looked up to 
see the air filled with belching smoke 
and flying boulders. Even as he swung 
round instinctively to the shelter of the 
pole and furiously dug his spurs into the 
wood he found time to wonder why the 
foreman had neglected to warn him of 
the coming blast. Then the world 
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swayed dizzily before him. The valley 
rose to meet the descending hills. Des- 
perately he clung for one moment to the 
wave-tossed spar, then went down— 
down into unconsciousness. 

Larry opened his eyes on a white, anx- 
ious face peering down into his. To his 
bewildered consciousness it was astonish- 
ing that the hands of the young school- 
mistress were stained with blood, but 
somehow the fact of her presence was 
not at all strange. He wanted to shut 
his eyes and go to sleep, but he set his 
teeth to master the desire. The girl 
was bathing his forehead with her hand- 
kerchief in water she had brought from 
the mountain brook in her dinner bucket. 

**T’m all right now,’’ said Larry feebly, 
and smiled at her uncertainly; but when 
he tried to rise he sank back again into 
forgetfulness. 

The life of the line repairer had been 
a hard one. His mother had died when 
he was a child, and of woman’s care and 
love he had known nothing. Perhaps 
that was the reason why he carried 
through life no remembrance sweeter 
than the memory of the ensuing days. 
He had been carried to the nearest ranch 
house, and favoring fortune had de- 
creed that it should be the Miller place, 
where Helen Barnett was_ boarding. 
The big, great-hearted stockman and 
miner and his jolly wife were people 
after his own heart. Had he been their 
only son they could not have been more 
solicitous for his welfare. They were 
simple Irish people, but the flower of 
love had long since touched the heart of 
both and never faded through twenty 
years of hard life and poverty. 

There was one time of the day that 
Larry came to treasure jealously and look 
forward to more and more. His little 
space of paradise was the hour after Helen 
Barnett had come home from school. 
The miner was still at work on the‘‘ Nancy 
Miller,’’ his prospect tunnel, which was 
some day to make him as rich as the 
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owner of the *‘Independence,”’ and his 
wife was preparing supper in the kitchen 
to the accompaniment of sweet, old- 
world love songs. The young man who 
lay on the lounge in the sitting room 
echoed them all in his heart, while his 
eyes dwelt on the girl who sat so serenely 
busy in the gloaming over her Christmas 
fancy work. They came to be great 
friends, and told each other of their 
work and of their hopes. He was shy 
of talking about himself at first, but 
she led him out so deftly that he scarce 
knew how much he had said till he went 
over their talk afterward. He felt that 
she understood him as nobody had ever 
done before. Often he sat and watched 
her happily in silence. His eyes were 
not to be satiated with gazing at the sweep 
of her long lashes as she bent over her 
work, or with meeting the quick flash of 
her gray eyes direct and true. He knew 
she looked at all men alike as yet, with 
the same frank and unabashed gaze. 

One afternoon she bade him tell her of 
his work. This was one of the subjects 
about which Larry King could talk well. 
When she questioned him adroitly about 
the danger of a lineman’s life, he forgot 
himself in his enthusiasm and told pro- 
saic and unvarnished tales of how the 
“‘woodwalker”’ risks his life for his work 
and for his comrade. It is a story of 
every-day heroism among the plain and 
homely rank and file almost without a 
parallel, in this case the more moving be- 
cause he who related it had no concep- 
tion of the effect he was producing upon 
his eager listener. He could see her 
parted lips and shining eyes all alert with 
interest, but he could not know that her 
imagination glorified not the deeds 
alone, but he who told of them so quietly. 

‘*And do they all go into danger like 
that?’’ she asked at last. 

‘““Yes, at times. There is no way of 
Often a man is struck 
down without warning. Only last month 


avoiding _ it. 


while we were stringing wire from Den- 














ver to Colorado Springs six men lay help- 


less on as many poles at the same time, 
shocked by a bolt of lightning which 
struck the wires twenty miles from there.”’ 

‘But do they all do brave things? Do 
they always answer when the call comes? 
Do none of them shirk?”’ 

‘*O, you are idealizing it. They are 
paid to take risks, and they take them 
just as a matter of routine. A lineman 
gets used to his work just as a railroad 
engineer does. When one is in danger 
the rest tumble over each other trying to 
rescue him. I have never known one to 
hang back. None would but a cur.” 

She drew a deep breath. — 

“T never looked at it that way before, 
but now when I see a lineman at work 
I shall think of him as a solider.”’ 

He laughed with a good deal of em- 
barassment, afraid lest she might think 
he had been boasting. 

“It isnothing. They are trained to it, 
that is all. They simply become accus- 
tomed to the risk until they forget it.’’ 
Her eyes sparkled as she looked at 
him with a little nod of appreciation. 

“T understand. Really, -you are a 
singularly modest man. You wear an 
assumption of self-reliance to disguise 
yourself. To see you walk one might 
think you a god just down from Olym- 
pus, and all the time you are full of 
doubts about yourself.”’ 

He was almost startled by her uncanny 
divination of him, which he felt to be 
true. 

‘*T have no patience with you,’’ she 
continued, hotly. ‘‘Haven’t you aright 
to feel sure of yourself? You stand 
back while lesser men push past you. I 
feel sure you do.”’ 

“*T believe you know me better than 
I know myself,’’ he answered. ‘‘But 
perhaps it is as well after all to let one’s 
work speak for one.’’ 

‘“‘Oh yes—one’s work. But there are 
other things beside that. Confess you 
wanted the seat beside me on the stage 
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and had not the courage to take it. You 
are too shy for this world, my friend.’’ 

‘“*I did,’’ he laughed. ‘‘How did you 
know?”’ 

‘*T did not know then, but I have learnt 
you since. I thought you too cold and 
formal for any use, and behold! it was 
but shyness. Have you not discovered 
yet that an American may be forgiven 
anything but excessive modesty? He 
is expected to consider himself the salt 
of the earth. Weren’t you ever told at 
school by the bland visitor that all these 
bright faces before him were future presi- 
dents in the bud?”’ 

She spoke lightly, but Larry thought 
he divined a serious intent in her words 
and he resolved to accept her counsel in a 
matter nearer home to her than she had 
intend:d. When the time came for 
him to leave, he wanted to know.boldly, 
‘“‘What’s the matter with my calling on 
you?”’ 

She beamed approval on him. 

‘‘That is much better. You ask that 
as if you dared metosay no. There is 
nothing the matter with it. I should 
like very much to have you come,’’ she 
said frankly,and looked as if she meant it. 

When Larry, arrayed in a new suit of 
clothes forwarded him by his tailor in 
Denver, called one afternoon to take 
Miss Barnett driving, he aroused lively 
anticipation in the mind of Mrs. Miller. 
She came on him in the kitchen, eating 
a cut of pie which he had just taken 
from the cupboard. 

She pretended not to recognize him in 
his splendor. 

‘‘Who are you, stranger?”’ 

‘Me? I’m the trouble shooter at the 
Half Way House.”’ 

‘*The what?”’ 

‘‘T mean that I’m hunting trouble.”’’ 

“You are. Well, you needn’t to go 
far for it. You'll get all you want right 
here if you eat any more of my newly 
baked pies,’’ she told him gaily. 


“OQ, that’s all right, mother. Every 
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piece I eat saves some one else from a 
bad night,’’ he frung back at her. ‘You 
see I'm a philanthropist in my way. 
Another piece of mince, please.” 

‘“‘Seems to me you're getting pretty 
sassy these days,”’ she said to him with 
an expansive sinile, cutting him another 
section. ‘‘When you first came, it was 
‘Don't take any trouble, please ;’ now the 
best isn’t good enough for you.” 

He could have told her that he still 
thought the best far too good for him, 
but that he had been trying to accustom 
himself tothe new view of things that 
had been dawning on him: that it isa 
man’s right to reach out for the best 
obtainable, and to fail of success is more 
worthy than not to attemptit. That was 
why he was waiting for Helen Barnett to 
get ready without one-half the trepida- 
tion he would have felt some weeks be- 
fore. 

But when she stepped daintily down, 
in cool colors not less harmonious than 
the tints of the wild poppy, a sudden 
wave of humility swept overhim. He 
could have cried out at his presumptious 
folly in ever imagining that she might 
come to love him, who belonged toa 
coarser, rougher world than hers. They 
had parted on terms of cordial friend- 
ship, but now he merely bowed and 
formally hoped he saw her well. 

Larry had looked forward to this ride 
more than he would have cared to ad- 
mit, and now he found himself tongue- 
tied with nothing to say. He supposed 
she must think him a poor kind of man, 
but for the life of him he could not put 
their undersanding of each other on the 
same footing it had been before. Hedid 
not know that she was blaming herself 
for having been too forward, and was 
now holding herself in reserve that he 
might determine the status of their 
friendship. Her maiden modesty had 
caught alarm at their last meeting, and 
henceforth the advances must come from 
him. * 
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The scorched hillsides and the bare 
aspens chilled him as they rode back in 
the waning light. They seemed to him 
not less sure harbingers of the end of 
friendship’s summer than the early dusk 
was of the approach of winter. The line 
of bright sunshine crept higher and 
higher up the sides of the mountains till 
it disappeared. She held the reins while 
he threw a wrap around her shoulders. 
Then, greatly daring, he let his hand fall 
on hers. She let it rest a moment before 
she quietly drew hers away. Something 
masterful awoke within him, a resolve to 
have done with hesitation and to know 
the truth. 

‘‘Why do you move your hand?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Is itso much to grant a man 
who loves you almost without hope? 
You know I love you. Surely you must 
know that. Till I die I must love you. 
You are not sorry to hear it, are you? 
One grows better in caring for a good 
woman. Love does great things fora 
man. Itcan not hurt you to know that.”’ 

The shy lids were fluttering down over 
the gray eyes now. 

‘“*No, I thank God for that. I am—it 
makes me proud to know it.”’ 

There was always a peculiarly clear, 
vibrant note in her voice which Larry 
thought charming, but now it stirred him 
profoundly. 

‘“‘T have never loved before. All my 
life I have lived alone till I knew you. 
And now, though you do not care for 
me—”’ 

The music of his words pulsed through 
her, but her eyes rose bravely. 

“But I do.”’ 

‘‘What! Me?” hecried, amazed. ‘‘But 
no—you do not understand. I mean 
as I love you. You cannot.’’ 

**O Larry, yes,”’ she cried, the laugh- 
ter breaking through her happy tears. 
‘“‘T can’t make love alone. Why don’t 
you help me?”’ « 

But before she had finished speaking 
Larry was doing his share. 



































THE SPIRIT OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
By Frank Putnam 


OME miracles of God’s are given to us that we may thrive 
thereby; 
By Nature’s hands our tools are driven, that we may con- 
quer earth and sky, 


And as the darker deeps are riven, we sow the light that cannot die. 


From protoplasmic slime we crept, and upward, ever upward, 


crawled; 

And even when in our lairs we slept, we heard the voice of God 
that called. 

Through fire and flood His way we kept, dared all ills and were 
not appalled. 


Our hands won craft, our spirits flowered and bore sweet fruit 
of high desire; 

Our souls were with new graces dowered, that they might unto 
God aspire, 

And all our later dreams were showered with rays of a diviner fire. 


Came Christ and gave the one true sign, the one word man had 
waited long— ; 

That mine is yours and yours is mine; that strength is weak and 
weakness strong; 

That love and only love divine has might to cleanse the earth of 
wrong. 


Beauty is love and love is prayer, wherefore, when I behold these 
towers 

- [llume the calm night’s purple air like gardens of celestial flowers, 

I read therein man’s yearning prayer for purer aims and nobler 
powers. 


Buffalo, July 4, 1901 














THE HUMMING BIRD OF THE ZANTEE* 


By Annie T. Colcock 


“Shipped by the Grace of God in Gooa 
Order & well condicioned . . . in & upon 
the schooner called the Rose in Bloom, 
whereof ts master under God for this 
present voyage Nehemiah Biggs, & now 
riding at anchor in the Harbour of New 
York, & by God’s grace bound for 
Charles Town in Ashley River of the 
Province of Carolina, to wit:” and here 
follows a long list of miscellaneous commo- 
ditties from “Wheat Flower, Strong Beer 
& Cider” to “Iron Wayre’ and “Cloathes 
realy mayde;” all to be delivered at “the 
aforesaid Port of Charles Town, Save 
and Except such Goodes as the said Nehe: 
miah Biggs shall expend in Traffic with 
the Settlers upon the Coast and Rivers of 
Carolixa,; for which he shall Receive Pay- 
ment in Pitch & Tar, also in Skins of the 
Bare and Deare, dressed or with the hayre 
on, also in Bills & Coin .... And soe 
God send the good ship to her desired Port 
in safety. 

Dated in New York the 3rd April, 
I 69 ied 


HUS ran the words of the bill of 

lading carried by the trim little 

schooner that sailed, with wind and 
tide in her favor, up the Zantee River in 
the Province of Carolina one afternoon 
in May of that same year; after a voy- 
age of several weeks, with a good dis- 
tance yet between her and her final des- 
tination. 

In addition to her regular cargo, the 
‘‘Rose in Bloom’’ carried several bales 
and chests belonging to her only passen- 
ger, John Percivall, Gentleman—an ad- 
venturous young Englishman who had 
crossed the Atlantic to try his fortunes 
in the colonies, and who hoped to better 
them somewhat, in trading with such 
Indians as they chanced to encounter on 
their passage south. 

Capt. Biggs had made a number of 





¢ A small branch of the Muskogee Nation. 


voyages along the coast, and was fairly 
well acquainted with the various settle- 
ments between New York Harbour and 
the Port of Charles Town. Several times 
already, the schooner had cast anchor 
for barter or sale; and, that very morn- 
ing, they had done a brisk trade with the 
Huguenot refugees in the thrifty little 
settlement on the Zantee’s southern 
shere. Partly to favor young Percivall’s 
business with the Indians, partly on an 
errand of his own, Capt. Biggs had ven- 
tured further up the stream; and now, as 
the sun dropped lower and long golden 
rays slanted over the forest, he stood 
silent in the bow, his keen blue eyes on 
the watch for remembered landmarks 
and asnug berth where the ‘‘Rose in 
Bloom”’ could lay to for the night. 

On either hand were green banks where 
the cypress grew and willows trailed their 
fringes in the stream; beyond, oak and 
cedar were locked in a close embrace 
amid a tangle of young undergrowth. 

The schooner steered into a tiny inlet 
and dropped anchor just as the last sun- 
beams were gilding her sails; then the 
spreading canvas wilted down in weather 
stained folds. 

Capt. Biggs turned to his passenger, 
who had silently joined him, and offered 
a brief explanation. 

‘¢Some three miles inland, sir, on the 
edge of the pine wood, lives the French- 
man of whom I told you. "Tis likely it 
will be worth our while toseehim. ‘The 
tide is near the turn and the wind is 
failing, we could have made no more 
headway tonight. But, if you have still 
a mind to try your luck further up 
stream, there’s more than one Serateef 














village above; and if we do our business 
with the Frenchman to-night, there’d be 
a tull three hours’ tide in our favor come 
morning. ’Tis a long twilight and a full 
moon. Whatsay you, sir? Isasix mile 
tramp through the wood to your liking?’’ 

‘“*A twelve mile, if it furnish a small 
spice of adventure,’’ responded Perci- 
vall, with alacrity. 

‘‘Agreed,’’ said Capt. Biggs. ‘‘We 
will sup first, however. As for the ad- 
venture, there’s no telling. Mayhap 
we’ll find the old Frenchman, fiddle in 
hand, leading a Seratee ball with the 
braves in full feather.’’ ' 

‘‘What?”’ cried the young Engilshman, 
opening his eyes. 

‘Tis something of a yarn, sir, and 
must keep,’’ replied the captain, shaking 
his head as he turned away. 

An hour later, they left the ‘‘Rose in 
Bloom’’ under guard of the mate and 
three of the crew. The fourth sailor, a 
stout fellow, carried a small bale, peddler 
fashion, over his shoulders, and followed 
the captain and young Percivall as they 
pushed their way through the thick, 
swampy undergrowth to the higher land, 
covered with oak and pine, that lay some 
three miles from the river course. 

‘“’Tis some years,’’ began Capt. Biggs, 
in response to his companion’s questions, 
‘“’tis some four years that I have known 
Monsieur de |’Eaumont,’’ and he made 
a mouthful of the title. ‘‘He is one of 
the Protestant fugitives from southern 
France, and a gentleman by birth, it 
would seem, like enough that’s true, as 
he is unskilled in any trade. He arrived 
here with his wife and only child some 
years ago, and, finding that it was no 
place to live on one’s gentility, when his 
means were exhausted he turned his gen- 
tlemanly accomplishments to account, 
and is teaching the Indians contra-dances 
and to play the flute and haut-boy.* Tis 
said he has got himself a fortune; for the 
barbarians are as much tickled with the 


*Afact. See Oldmixon’s “Carolina,” 1708. 
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performance as we are over the ballet in 
a French play house. Certain it is, that 
each time I have made stop on the Zan- 
tee, he has sold me the finest bale of 
skins I have gotten in Carolina. And 
he must always have honest coin in ex- 
change, and but little goods, so it is likely 
he has laid by some profit in four years.”’ 

‘‘Methinks ’tis too hardly earned,’’ 
exclaimed Percivall. ‘‘Why ’tis utter 
banishment! And if, haply, some trouble 
befall him, where would be his nearest 
aid?” : 

‘‘There’d be none short of the French 
settlement we left this morning; an easy 
trip by water, but by land through swamp 
and forest, such as this, atwo day’s jour- 
ney,’’ replied the captain, as he tramped 
forward sturdily, shouldering his way 
through brush and brier. 

The woods were thinning somewhat, as 
they struck the sandier region, and the 
air grew lighter and fragrant with the 
resinous odor of the pines. Overhead 
the wind murmured in the branches; the 
fallen needles made a springy carpet 
under foot; between the giant stems the 
trail opened out before them, and the 
full moon’s level rays, filtering through, 
fell across their path in bars of silver. 

‘We shall be there anon,”’ cried Capt. 
Biggs, suddenly. ‘‘See yonder fire,’’ 
and he pointed to ared light that danced 
and flickered through the trees before 
them. ‘‘There is the chateau of Mon- 
sieur!”’ 

It stood in the centre of a little clear- 
ing, a small log cabin rudely built. No 
light shone through the windows, dark- 
ened by board shutters; but from behind 
ita ruddy glow streamed up, illumina- 
ting the whole clearing. 

‘“‘Why, dash me! Captain, the cabin 
burns!’’ cried young Percivall, starting 
forward in dismay. 

‘‘Nay sir, "tis naught but the flam- 
beaux,’’ said the older man. ‘*‘Go round 
to the rear, and you will see. But 
listen !’’ 
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The clear, fine tones of a violin reached 
them, like the singing of the wind through 
a field of maize—then a flute-like treble 
joined in, pure as the notes of a mocking 
bird—and together they trilled out a 
merry, rythmic tune that set the nerves 
tingling like wine in the blood, and kept 
the feet tapping, and the head a-nodding 
and the fingers beating time to every 
turn in the gay measure. 

John Percivall, and the captain of the 
**Rose in Bloom,’’ crossed the clearing 
stealthily and crept round to the rear of 
the cabin. There—in the flaring light 
of two bonfires of pine.knots built upon 
mounds of earth—was a rough shed, sup- 
ported by crotched poles driven in the 
ground, and thatched with branches of 
pine and cedar. The sandy floor was 
swept clean and hard; and the glare of 
the two flambeaux streamed in from 
either side, as clear as day, revealing a 
singular spectacle. 

Gathered around in a wide semi-circle, 
some standing, some crouched—chin to 
knee—upon the ground, were about fifty 
Seratee braves. The light flickered over 
their painted faces, their deerskin gar- 
ments, and the uncouth ornaments of 
beads and feathers with which they were 
adorned. At one end of the semi-circle, 
a little in the background, squatted a 
group of Indian girls, with lank locks 
streaming over their swarthy cheeks, and 
black eyes and white teeth gleaming in 
the firelight. 

Opposite the circle of dark, impassive 
faces, at the further end of the shed, was 
a rude bench on which sata pale, delicate 
woman, whose countenance revealed not 
only the refinement which comes of gen- 
tle birth and breeding, but also the dig- 
nity of a brave spirit that had risen 
superior to the buffets of Fate. Behind 
her stood an elderly woman in the dress 
and cap of a French peasant, and a few 
paces in advance crouched a young [n- 
dian boy with a reed flute at his lips. 
Three figures occupied the open space 
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in the center. On the left, violin in 
hand, was Monsieur del’Eaumont. He 
had quite the grand air, had Monsieur, 
which even his shabby coat and home- 
spun small-clothes were powerless to dis- 
guise. His curled wig was carefully 
powdered ; his hands were immaculately 
white, with a ring or two that sparkled 
as he drew his bow across the strings or 
twirled it with a graceful flourish, mark- 
ing time for the strangely assorted couple 
that bowed and courtesied to each other 
in the very centre of the rustic hall. 

A tall young chief of the Seratees—in 
gorgeous paint and panoply of state, the 
fringes of his deerskin garments dyed a 
vivid crimson, a crest of long hawks’ 
feathers reared above his head and fall- 
ing back like a mantle over his broad 
shoulders—moved solemnly, with the 
dignity of the barbarian and a savage 
kind of grace, through his difficult paces, 
in perfect time tothe throbbing, thrilling 
melody of the violin and flute. And 
before, him, light as a butterfly on the 
wing, her cheeks flushed rosily, and soft 
tendrils of her brown hair escaping from 
the velvet ribbon that bound her brow, 
with little hands gathering up her blue 
petticoat, and little tireless feet that 
tripped back and forth over the sandy 
floor, was Mademoiselle Lucie de }’ Eau- 
mont—the loveliest little bit of humanity 
that had ever breathed the air of that wild 
forest, the Humming Bird of the Zantee 
River, as she was called in every Seratee 
village far and near. 

The music ceased, with a low flute note, 
and a soft plucking of the violin strings, 
for all the world like a clear bird call, 
and the distant echo of its mate. 

Mademoiselle Lucie made a sweeping 
courtesy to her partner; and Gray Hawk, 
the young chief, stiffened into utter im- 
mobility. 

‘*Bravo!’’ cried Monsieur, and Mad- 
ame clapped her hands; while old Jeanne 
gazed at her nurseling with fond. pride. 
The Indian boy took his flute from his 


















lips, and wiped it silently in his deer 
skin mantle; and in the semi-circle of 
dark, attentive faces not a feature relaxed. 

‘That was well done, my beautiful,”’ 
said Monsieur, approvingly, as he tight- 
ened a string. 

‘¢Art tired, little one?’’ called Madame, 
gently. 

“Tired! I am never tired!’ cried 
Lucie, pushing back her loosened curls, 
and twirling lightly on her toes. She 
was only fifteen, with almost a child’s 
stature, and all of a child’s perfect grace 
and joy in movement. 

Gray Hawk vouchsafed a grunt of 
approval, and Whistling Reed, the In- 
dian boy, raised his flute again to his 
lips—when there was a slight stir behind 
them, and Captain Biggs and his young 
companion stepped forward into the cir- 
cle of light. 

Monsieur laid aside his violin and ad- 
vanced to meetthem. The bluff captain 
of the ‘‘Rose in Bloom’’ hailed him 
heartily in execrable French, and was cor- 
dially received; and then John Percivall 
was presented. His open countenance 
and gentlemanly bearing won his host 
immediately, and the two bows with 
which he acknowledged his introduction 
to the ladies so nicely expressed his 
sense of the honor of Madame’s acquain- 
tance and his admiration for Madame’s 
daughter that the elder lady, perceiving 
this, inwardly endorsed him as one ‘‘to 
the manner born.”’ 

As for Mademoiselle Lucie, while she 
swept a demure courtesy, her dark eyes 
scanned the fine proportions of the En- 
glish youth from the crown of his curly 
blond head to the tip of his well shod 
foot, and she decided promptly that he 
was very well worth looking at. 

While the captain and Monsieur came 
to an agreement on the subject of a bale 
of fine skins stowed away in the little log 
cabin, Madame and old Jeanne turned 
over the goods in the pack brought on 
the sailor’s shoulders; but John Perci- 
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vall, with a soul above such vulgar mat- 
ters—for the time, at least—found much 
to say to Mademoiselle Lucie. And the 
girl—though it was a vastly new experi- 
ence to sit listening to ardent compli- 
ments in halting French—held her own 
with blushing dignity and an occasional 
venture into pretty broken English that 
enraptured her hearer. 

During this long interruption all the 


- Indians had retreated to the further end 


of the shed, whence they watched every 
motion of the foreigners, every ‘glance 
that passed between them, with the same 
impassivity as before, all but Gray Hawk, 
the young chief. He stood alone, with 
folded arms, leaning against one of the 
rough pole supports to the open shed; 
and his eyes flashed angry lightning from 
time to time as the pale-face stranger 
bent over the little Humming Bird. 

At last Monsieur de Il’Eaumont and 
Nehemiah Biggs emerged from the cabin; 
the skins were divided into two bundles, 
one was added to the sailor’s diminished 
pack, the other laid across the captain’s 
broad shoulders; and then John Percivall 
and Mademoiselle Lucie looked into 
each other’s eyes to say farewell. This 
time the young man’s bow was less 
assured, the girl’s courtesy not quite so 
demure, and, as the three started off on 
their return to the schooner, young Per- 
civall glanced back again and again at 
the little slim figure standing in the flick- 
ering light of the flambeaux, while for 
almost the first time in her life Lucie de 
]’Eaumont heaved a long, long sigh. 

It was late. Monsieur dismissed the 
Indians with a bow and a graceful wave 
of his white hand, and silently they de- 
parted, melting away like shadows into 
the moonlit forest. The boy, Whistling 
Reed, alone remained behind, and he 
signalled steathily to-Monsieur as the 
women retired into the cabin. 

‘‘Little father,’’ said the boy earnestly, 
in the mixture of Seratee dialect and im- 
perfect French which was the only me- 
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dium of communication between the 
Indians of the Zantee region and their 
pale face friends. ‘‘Little father, tonight 
there was a talk among the braves. Some 
say the two pale face strangers come for 
more than deer skins. Old man the 
uncle of Gray Hawk think much—talk 
much. Say white chief, Man on a Boat, 
bring other white chief, Yellow Hair, to 
look atthe Humming Bird. Come back, 


some time, and buy the Humming Bird. 


from the little father and carry her away.”’ 

Monsieur de |’Eaumont started and 
frowned. ‘The idea was not so distaste- 
ful as the fact that it had occurred to the 
Seratees was a cause for uneasiness. 

‘‘Whistling Reed,’’ he said, emphati- 
cally, ‘‘the Humming Bird is young, very 
young; too young to leave the nest. Tell 
the braves so, and if they make another 
talk come and tell me.”’ 

The boy nodded intelligently. ‘‘Little 
father,’’ he whispered, ‘‘Whistling Reed 
never forget—how one time you make 
him well. Whistling Reed the friend of 
the Humming Bird, tell the truth always. 
And tonight he say Gray Hawk very an- 
gry.’ With these words he disappeared 
among the trees, and Monsieur returned 
to the cabin with an anxious countenance. 

‘Pierre, something is wrong!’’ said 
Madame, as she looked int» his face. 

‘“My beloved,’’ answered Monsieur, 
gravely, ‘‘I think the time I have always 
anticipated has come at last. We must 
make a new home for ourselves nearer to 
the settlement, where we will have the 
protection of numbers. It is not right 
for us to trust the Indians too far.’’ 

Madame grew paler, and laid herhand 
on her husband’s arm. 

‘*What is it?’’ she whispered. 

“It is Lucie,’’ replied Monsieur; and 
then he told her. 

At that moment the girl was chatting 
merrily with old Jeanne, who still shared 
her nurseling’s chamber. 

‘*’T was a very pretty speech; now, was 
it not, Jeanne?”’ 
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‘Mademoiselle would have heard 
many speeches far finer than that, if she 
was only at home in France,”’ replied the 
old servant. 

**Still, it was not ill said, and Mon- 
sieur Percivall is a vastly pretty gentle- 
man,’’ asserted Lucie. ‘‘Dear Jeanne, 
dost think he will come back? He said 
their boat would go still further up the 
Zantee, trading. Perhaps—who knows? 
—perhaps they will stop again on their 
return.” 

But Jeanne was dubious, and shook 
her head. ‘*‘Why so soon, Mademoi- 
selle?”’ 

‘*“Ah! how tiresome thou art,’’ cried 
Lucie. ‘‘Why could he not find an 
errand ?”’ 

‘*Tf he comes,’’ said the old woman, 
with the caution of a diplomat, ‘‘if he 
comes, it will be only for the sake of 
seeing Mademoiselle Lucie.”’ 

And that little lady fell asleep with a 
smile on her rosy lips. 

* * * 

When the bright May morning flashed 
its sunbeains through the pines, and blew 
its clean, sweet breath across the clear- 
ing, the apprehensions of the night be- 
fore seemed unfounded; but about an 
hour before noon, old Jeanne was called 
into the cabin from the garden patch 
where she and Lucie were busily weeding 
the onion bed. As Madame beckoned 
her silently into the little living room, 
the old woman was startled at the sight 
of her white face and compressed lips. 
Within, in close consultation, were Mon- 
sieur de |’Eaumont and the boy, Whist- 
ling Reed, whom they all regarded as 
their stanchest friend among the Seratees. 

‘*Be seated, Jeanne,’’ said Monsieur, 
gravely; and Madame turned instinc- 
tively and slipped her hand into the hard 
palm of the faithful old woman. 

‘Now tell it again,’’ said Monsieur to 
the boy. 

Whistling Reed looked around at the 
three faces before him. ‘‘ Little father,’’ 

















he began, addressing Monsieur, although 
his eyes sought Madame’s from time to 
time. ‘‘Little father,* Gray Hawk left 
his tent with the rising of the sun—called 
the old men of the tribe and the young 
braves—and made a great talk. Gray 
Hawk say last night he dream the little 
father give him the Humming Bird to 
carry her away into his tent. Old man 
the uncle of Gray Hawk, and all the old 
men in the tribe say—if so he dream, so 
it must be, or trouble follow. Some time 
they come here to the little father—’’ 
The boy paused, and looked at Madame 
in silence. 

The mother was dumb, with pallid lips 
folded close; and Monsieur covered his 
mouth with his white hand; but the old 
woman rose up with eyes of horror. 

‘“*To take away Mademoiselle Lucie? 
Never! I will tear out the eyes of every 
one if they so much as look at her!’’ she 
cried, shrilly. 

‘“‘Hush, Jeanne! The child must not 
know,’’ whispered Madame, glancing 
apprehensively through the open window 
at the little Mademoiselle de 1’ Eaumont, 
who—with skirts tucked up, and hat 
tilted back over her brown curls—bent 
over the garden bed, carolling out a gay 
little French air as she dealt death and 
destruction among the weeds. 

Whistling Reed’s eyes followed the 
mother’s, and he shook his head. 

‘“‘The humming bird mates not with 
the hawk,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘And it is 
not for the daughter of the white chief to 
go into the red man’s tent. The little 
father must take these two—and the 
Humming Bird—and follow the trail to 
tne pale face camp on the Zantee River.”’ 

“Oh! if only we had gone last night 
with the good. English captain,’’ cried 
Madame, chokingly. 

‘*’ Twas their visit that brought on this 
crisis. Wecould not know. But ’tis I 
who am to blame. Ah! fool that I was, 
to-risk this lonely life with three women 
to be guarded,’’ and Monsieur’s face 
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turned gray as he looked out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘But we waste precious time in 
repining. We should start speedily.” 

‘* Monsieur! ’’ cried Jeanne, ‘* the 
schooner is stillin theriver. The young 
Englishman told Mademoiselle Lucie 
that they would go some ways further up 
the river, trading.”’ 

The young Seratee nodded. ‘‘It isso, 
little father. Let Whistling Reed go up 
the riverand watch. You makea writing 
to the white chief Man on a Boat, tell 
him go down the Zantee, past the trail, 
and wait. Let Whistling Reed take it. 
Then the little father, and all, go by 
night to the river.” 

Monsieur’s facelitup. ‘Truly, I think 
we would do well to take the lad’s coun- 
sel. But can we trust you?’’ and he 
turned to the Indian as though he would 
read his very soul. 

The boy’s figure straightened. ‘‘Whist- 
ling Reed never lie,’’ he said. 

A merry laugh rippled through the 
window and Lucie’s dimpled face peeped 
over the sill. 

“IT see you there, so solemn and so 
wise,’’ she cried, gaily. ‘*What treason 
are you plotting? Come back to thy 
task, thou lazy Jeanne! And dear papa, 
a great crowd of Indians are coming up 


to the door. I think they desire to speak 
with you.’’ Then the rosy face dis- 
appeared. 


‘*Mon Dien!”’ cried Monsieur, huskily. 

But Madame rose calmly; with the 
crisis came the courage and the wit to 
meet it. 

‘‘Go with Lucie, Jeanne, and keep her 
busy in the garden. Pierre, thou wilt 
meet these Indians and seem to humor 
them. Remember, we only want a little 
time—a little time. Now, Whistling 
Reed, I will give you the writing. Be 
faithful. It is you only who can save the 
Humming Bird—for sooner than give 
her to Gray Hawk | will kill her with my 
own hands.”’ 

The Indian boy looked up into the 
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mother’s eyes, and laid his hand upon 
his breast. A moment later he had slip- 
ped through the window and crossed the 
cleared space that lay between the cabin 
and the forest. 

Madame stood in the cabin door, and 
watched her husband as he advanced to 
meet the foremost Indian. This was the 
uncle of Gray Hawk. Behind him, 
squatting on the ground in asemi-cirele, 
were twenty Seratee braves. Monsieur 
de |’Eaumont greeted the ambassador 
with dignity. What passed between them 
Madame was too far off to hear; but she 
waited in the doorway, rigid as a statue, 
and behind her white brow the thought 
repeated itself over and over: ‘‘A little 
time—a little time—Oh, God! what will 
give us a little time?’ Suddenly her 
great eyes shone, and her heart beat 
more calmly. When her husband turned 
and approached the cabin, she went 
down the step to meet him. His face 
looked pinched and old under his pow- 
dered wig. 

‘‘Well?”’ said Madame. 

‘*It was just as the boy said,’’ was the 
reply, and he looked at her with desper- 
ate eyes. ‘‘I have seemed to consent. 
They will claim her tomorrow. Tonight 
we must make the venture, and—if we 
fail—there is always one way cf escape. 
I can devise no other.” 

‘‘Courage, Pierre. What? After all 
the dangers and sorrows we have suffered, 
do you think God will desert his own? 
Come with me, I would speak with 
them,’’ and she took his arm. 

‘*My friends,’’ she began, in a clear, 
unfaltering voice as she confronted the 
circle of expectant faces, in the midst of 
which the old Indian stood and watched 
her with keen eyes. ‘‘You have known 
us long. We have lived together in 
peace. And now your chief Gray Hawk 
would take away the Humming Bird to 
his tent and leave the nest empty. It is 
well. 
lest evil come of it. 


A dream is not to be disregarded, 
But I, too, would 
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tell you of adream. When first we came 
across the big water and pitched our tent, 
I had a dream abéut the child whom you 
call the Humming Bird. It seemed that 
she grew tall and fair, and then a great 
chief came and claimed her from me; 
and, as they went away, hand in hand, I 
saw the new moon in the sky over their 
heads.”’ 

The old Indian heard her in silence, 
and his keen eyes never left her face. 
When she paused, he held up his hand 
and replied: ““The white squaw speaks 
well. Herdreamisagooddream. Last 
night the moon was round like the sun. 
Gray Hawk must wait. Soon be dark 
night with no moon, then Gray Hawk 
come with gifts to the littke father of the 
Humming Bird. And when the young 
moon show in the sky—he lead her away 
by the hand.”’ 

Having delivered this speech with the 
finality of a decree of the Medes and Per- 
sians, the uncle of Gray Hawk withdrew 
with his braves. On the edge of the 
clearing they halted; there was a brief 
consultation; then two of their number 
seated themselves on the ground in full 
view of the cabin, and the rest departed. 

There were three hearts sick with sus- 
pense and anxiety all that day, and three 
pairs of eyes that looked out of the cabin 
windows every moment until dark came 
on. But the two Indians on the edge of 
the clearing stood sentinel till nightfall. 
Then two more came and took their 
place, building a huge camp fire of pine 
brush that lit up a wide circle about 
them, its rays extending almost to the 
cabin door. Monsieur seemed crushed 
under the weight of suspense; but Mad- 
ame’s calmness never failed. She lit the 
tallow dips in their wooden brackets on 
the walls of the tiny living room, and 
sat waiting—waiting, long after Lucie 
and Jeanne had gone to bed. One after 
another, the candles flickered out; and 
then, with no light but that of the moon 
streaming through the wide cracks in the 

















window shutters, the husband and wife 
sat, hand in hnad, waiting for news. 

Dawn—and still no sign. The senti- 
nel Indians at the edge of the clearing 
were relieved by two newcomers. And 
the day wore on. 

The twilight was creeping over the 
forest when Whistling Reed, with a string 
of fish over his shoulder, walked up to 
the cabin door. Madame opened it and 
beckoned him in. ‘The boy put his hand 
upon his breast and looked her in the 
eyes. 
**Whistling Reed has seen the white 
chiefs, Man on a Boat, and Yellow 
Hair. They come down the Zantee, 
past the trail, to-night. No stop there. 
Gray Hawk has two braves at the river 
to see them go by. Must go down to 
the bend below. Whistling Reed comes 
again with the dark to take the Humming 
Bird and the white squaws to the river. 
Little father must wait—must make light 
in the wigwam—make much music all 
the time till Whistling Reed come back 
for him. So the braves by the fire not 
know the Humming Bird flown away.” 
So saying, he dropped his fish at her 
feet, and walked quietly out and away 
from the cabin door. 

Monsieur and Madame faced each 
other. At the thought of separation they 
both quailed—but it seemed the wisest 
plan. The husband opened his locked 
chest and drew out his little store of 
gold. 

‘Vou and Lucie must take it all,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘Nay,’’ replied Madame, firmly. ‘‘We 
leave half with you.”’ 

Their preparations were swiftly made; 
it only remained to tell Lucie. .The 
tension of the past hours had been felt 
by the girl though she did not realize the 
cause. Now, when the plans_were ex- 
plained to her, she rebelled indignantly. 

‘‘What! leave my father alone to face 
the danger? Never! The Indians have 
been our friends for years—surely they 
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would not hurt us now. I will appeal to 
them—lI, the Humming Bird whom they 
alllove. But forsake my father? Never!’’ 

Madame was a wife as well as a mother, 
and this parting was like a knife in her 
heart. 

‘*Child!’’ she cried, taking Lucie by 
the arm. ‘‘Be silent! It is for thy sake 
we go thus—to save thee from being 
Gray Hawk’s squaw.’”’ 

Mute with horror, the girl recoiled. 
Not another word was said. 

Twilight faded. The waning. moon 
was well belowthe horizon. A soft dark- 
ness settled over them, star-flecked above; 
while fireflies shot sparks along the 
deeper blackness of their forest bound- 
aries. The three women stood ready in 
the cabin; when, at the little window on 
the side forthest from the camp fire, a 
soft tap sounded. Lucie threw her arms 
around her father’s neck. 

‘“‘Courage, Pierre,’’ whispered Mad- 
ame, brokenly. ‘‘We will meet soon— 
or-—we wi:: never be taken alive.’’ 

One by one, they slipped through the 
window. 

Then Monsieur lit each candle on the 
wall, and took his violin from its case. 
With trembling fingers he drew the bow 
across the strings. Out on the still night 
air floated the music of slow and stately 
sarabands, of graceful minuets, and lively 
contra dances. The braves by the camp 
fire heard it. 

‘“Hm—’’ they said, ‘the Humming 
Bird is on the wing.”’ 

The little band of fugitives heard, as 
Whistling Reed led them stealthily into 
the wood, and a sob rose up in Lucie’s 
throat. 


But “Monsieur de |’Eaumont, with 


sickening heart throbs, and great beads 
of moisture standing on his brow, played 
on and on, his thoughts following those 
he loved, while his facile bow glanced 
and flourished on the quivering strings. 
And again the short tallow dips flickered 
out in their wooden sockets. 
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Then he laid down his bow and 
violin, and covering his face, dropped 
on his knees beside the window. Suppose 
—after all—that Whistling Reed had 
been unfaithful! 

As the horrid doubt grew in his mind 
a soft shower of sand broke against the 
shutters. He pushed them gently open. 
The Indian boy lay flat on the ground 
beneath. ° 

**Come little father—the moon rises. 
Sh! Make no noise. The Humming 
Bird and the white squaws are with the 
two pale face chiefs in the wood. Come 
quick!’”” He crawled away and the 
Frenchman followed as best he could, 
with his violin under his arm. It had 
been his companion in all their wander- 
ings from far off Languedoc, and he 
never even thought of leaving it behind 
him. 

Hope grew in his heart, for even if he 
was taken he trusted that the women 
would escape in safety. But the sentinels 
at the camp fire were off their guard, and 
he left the clearing unchallenged. For 
an hour he followed the young Indian 
through the wood and into the low, 
swampy lands. The moon was well up 
when they emerged, at last, upon the 
river. 

There the sturdy figure of Captain 
Biggs patrolled the shore, and in mid- 
stream the ‘‘Rose in Bloom’’ stood at 
anchor. As Monsieur and his guide 


appeared in sight, the captain gave a 
signal to those on_ board. 


Then he 


DAWN 






hurrried the Frenchman into the small 
boat that awaited them. 

‘*Little father,’’ cried Whistling Reed, 
‘‘take me with you, or Gray Eawk kill me 
when he find the Humming Bird flown!’’ 

‘* Come then, ’”’ said Capt. Biggs, 
quickly. ‘*Waste no words, but come. 
Monsieur, we must not stop this side of 
Charles Town. In the French village 
there are scarce a hundred souls, all told. 
You would endanger their lives, and 
they could not protect you against a tribe 
of angry Seratees.’’ They reached the 
schooner as he spoke, the anchor was 
already hauled up, and the ‘Rose in 
Bloom’’ blossomed out in full sail. 

The reunited family, with overflowing 
hearts, whispered the brief story of their 
separate journeys; while Capt. Biggs and 
John Percivall paced back and forth upon 
the deck, keeping a watchful eye on the 
moonlit shores. From time to time, the 
glances of the young man met those of 
Lucie, and she felt that she had found a 
new defender. 

A strong ebb tide was running, and the 
breeze was stiff. Just as dawn began to 
flush the east they glided past the French 
settlement. 

When the sun came up over the fringe 
of forest, the woods and swamps around 
the deserted cabin were alive’ with Seratee 
braves, and a fleet of canoes swarmed 
down the Zantee. But the bird had flown 
too far. The schooner, bearing her 
precious freight, was afloat on the broad 
Atlantic, with the salt wind in her sails. 








DAWN 
ITHIN the chrysalis of night, astir 
Is felt the tremble of awakened sleep; 
A warning prelude to the timid whir 
Of lambent wings of light in onward sweep. 





Gorman Wheeler 




















A PROBLEM IN GRATITUDE 


By Allan P. Ames 


she had never been seen at Lakeland; 

which is saying about everything that 
can be said, for all the pretty women 
worth |.nowing come to Lakeland at one 
time or another. If they are restrained 
from its delights by strict mothers or 
stern husbands mindful of a gay bachelor- 
hood, their arrival as widows is inevita- 
ble. As a debutante under the most 
watchful of dragons Mrs. Trajane was 
charming and demure, as a hostess in 
her husband’s house she was sympathetic 
and gracious; but as a widowshe was her 
natural self and irresistible. And as a 
widow she dawned upon Lakeland near 
the close of a hard season when the 
women were talking of Lenox and house 
parties and the men lounged about the 
clubhouse plotting mischief from very 
ennui—arrived with her trunks full of 
crisp, fresh gowns—it was her first sum- 
mer in colors—and brimming with irre- 
pressible enthusiasm. 

It was as though the season had caught 
its second wind. Among the men arose 
a contest unequalled in the memory of 
the oldest cottager; while in every fem- 
inine bosom stirred various instincts of 
a different sort, which caused many a 
seamstress to toil over hours to complete 
certain toilettes originally planned for 
other and later campaigns. 

Events move swiftly at a summer resort 
whose year is the span of a few short 
weeks. In a fortnight the general en- 
gagement had waxed to its climax and 
waned to a bitter, three-cornered fight for 
the favor of the acknowledged queen 
of Lakeland, from which the vanquished 
withdrew comforted by the knowledge 
that they were not alone in defeat and 


I’ there lived amore attractive woman, 





settled back to watch the survivors, Mel: 
ton, Boltwood and Orr, as they caracoled 
before her -pavilion, so to speak, each 
bound to display his own superior qual- 
ities,. 

When a man desires the woman he 
would win to see him at his best what is 
more natural than that he should plan a 
situation where he will shine to his rivals’ 
peculiar disadvantage? For men so 
opposite in temperament and appearance 
as Ted Melton and Royal Boltwood such 
an end was easily attainable. Melton. 
was plump, florid and _ vociferously 
cheerful; Boltwood was neatly made, 
dark and dignified almost to melancholy. 
Though their money had come in the 
same way—by inheritance—they got rid 
of it by quite dissimilar methods. Royal 
worhsipped the horse; not the lanky, 
pampered animal that ornaments the 
race course, but the big-boned, big- 
muscled hunter. Of such he owned a 
dozen ; and was president of the Lakeland 
Hunt Club. Ted Melton, on the other 
hand, was one of the men who gladly 
hailed the automobile as the horse’s 
successful rival. He hated horses be- 
cause, if the truth must be told, he was 
afraid of them, and never rode when he 
could help it. His province was the 
water; he was commodore of the yacht 
club and what he didn’t know about 
boats you could write on your thumb nail. 

Now, although Josephine Trajane knew 
even less about sailing than Boltwood 
and feared horses almost as Melton, her 
boundless enthusiasm had convinced 
each suitor that his favorite sport was hers 
as well, ana each wondered why she en- 
dured the infliction of his rival’s hobby 
with such patience. 
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‘‘How can she stand that red-faced 
megaphone with his dirty. old scow?”’ 
exclaimed Boltwood. ‘‘He couldn’t 
ride a saw horse if he were nailed on.”’ 
But this, he reflected, was something she 
had no means of knowing. He hadn’t 
a doubt that the bottle-nosed’ braggart 
had told her he was a regular centaur— 
only he liked the water better. ‘‘I’d 
give the best hunter in. my stable,” he 
vowed, ‘‘to show him up in his true 
colors.”’ 

Boltwood guessed right. Melton had 
made a very similar explanation to his 
fair companion that very afternoon; and 
that was why he could not decline when 
Boltwood proposed that Mrs. Trajane 
and they go for a gallop over the moun- 
tains early next morning. He went, 
reluctant and wary, but dreaming of no 
such treachery as his rival had planned. 

At a certain cross-road a snorting auto- 
mobile, driven by a reckless youngster, 
cut under the very noses of their mounts. 
Mrs. Trajane’s mare reared back with a 
squeal of terrorand coming down with a 
stiff-kneed jolt that nearly unseated its 
rider bolted down the hill like a scared 
rabbit. The commodore of the yacht 
club, however, did not see her danger 
until he had crawled out of the ditch 
where the frolicsome bay from’ Royal’s 
stables had dumped him before it started 
running back home, and then help was 
close at hand. Another touch of the 
spur and Boltwood was beside her, and 
his soothing voice and steady hand on 
the bridle soon brought her trembling 
animal toastandstill. Asit observed the 
gallant rescue, the forlorn object by the 
roadside, scrubbing its muddy riding 
breeches with a handkerchief, swore the 
most violent of nautical oaths. 

There they were, ten miles from home 
in a houseless -wilderness. Boltwood 
assured Melton that he would send his 
coachman back with the trap as soon as 
he had conducted Mrs. Trajane safely to 
her villa; but the stupid cockney lost 
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his way and after waiting until noon 
Melton walked, arriving in such a state 
of wrath and perspiration that a physician 
passing him on the last mile gravely shook 
his head and muttered ‘‘apoplexy.”’ 

But during that ten-mile walk the brain 
of Edward Melton had not been idle; 
for the triumphant Boltwood fell victim 
to a swift revenge which he would easily 
have avoided had he been less intoxicated 
by success and Mrs. Trajane’s sweet 
gratitude. On a windy day of that same 
week he readily assented to his rival’s 
suggestion that they take Mrs. Trajane 
and her friend, Miss Hapgood, for aspin 
down the lake in two of Melton’s cat- 
boats, the condition being that he should 
have the widow to himself. Of course 
the horseman knew something about 
sailing just as the commodore understood 
on which side to mounta horse; but even 
the latter’s skill would have been taxed 
by the cranky craft called the ‘‘Susie,”’ 
in which he launched his happy rival. 
They were scarcely a mile from the land- 
ing place careening violently before the 
stiff breeze when the ‘‘Susie’s’’ taut sail 
suddenly collapsed and over she went 
with two badly frightened passengers 
clinging desperately to the rail. Melton’s 
boat had ‘‘blanketed’’ her and glided 
swiftly past. 

But help was near. Bringing his craft 
sharply about with the wind, the brave 
commodore passed the tiller over to his 
capable companion, kicked off his shoes, 
flung his coat overboard, and dived with 
such enthusiasm that his rosy, smiling 
countenance next appeared close beside 
the shipwrecked pair. ‘‘Have no fear,’’ 
he commanded, ‘‘I’ll save you;” and 
reaching them with a few superb racing 
strokes, he tucked Mrs. Trajane under 
his arm and swam back to his own boat, 
where, with the assistance of the Ama- 
zon at the tiller, the dripping but lovely 
bundle was tenderly lifted over the stern. 

‘“‘Come alongside and take me off,” 
begged Boltwood, who couldn’t swim. 








But Melton, the generous, wouldn’t hear 
to such a thing. Before the eyes of his 
lady, who was not too frightened to be an 
interested and admiring spectator, he 
plunged back to the ‘‘Susie”’ and in spite 
of Royal’s protestations tore loose his 
frantic grip and towed him back, a gasp- 
ing. pitiful thing without strength left 
to climb aboard unassisted. 

Strike up the band! Who would not 
be a sailor? 

With Melton’s boats and Boltwood’s 
horses the fascintaing widow's time was 
well occupied; but there were evenings 
and rain days when the third member of 
the triumvirate had his innings. How- 
ever, when one of his rivals saved her 
from a watery grave and the other from 
a fiery steed, Orr realized that he might 
as well withdraw from the unequal con- 
test. A strong romantic strain in his 
nature made him feel that such services 
gave them a claim compared with which 
any amount of unproved devotion count- 
ed for little. With their good fortune, 
he might have appeared to similar ad- 
vantage; but thirty-five years’ experience 
with his own luck had convinced him of 
its unsatisfactory nature. His imagina- 
tion pictured many an ideal situation, 
but although he hoped for everything 
from a fire to a flood he never once 
dreamed of leading the woman he loved 
deliberately into danger for the glory 
af helping her out, or realized that his 
his rivals had stooped to such stratagem. 
The result of these melancholy reflections 
was that he concluded to leave the place 
at once before her engagement was 
announced; and one warm, drowsy after- 
noon he set out to make his farwell call. 

Quite unexpectedly he found her at 
home and alone, looking so ravishingly 
cool and refreshing in her soft, white 
gown that his heart grew heavy again at 
the thought of her unattainableness. At 


first she was a trifle distant—she was 
wondering why he had kept away so long 
—but when he told her that he left next 
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morning perhaps she understood, for her 
manner underwent such a sweetly gra- 
cious change that he quite forgot the reso- 
lution to do his duty and have it over as 
quickly as possible, until he was brought 
to a realization of how long he had stayed 
by hearing her say: ‘*Come, let us walk 
over and see the sun set across the lake. 
It is a glorius sight on a hazy day like 
this.’’ 

Then he cursed himself for a weakling 
and a bore; but went nevertheless and 
in afew moments forgot his troubles as 
he stood by her side at the edge ofa high 
cliff, watching with rapture the wonder 
being worked before his eyes. Earth, 
water, sky, everything glowed crimson. 
From the foot of the cliff stretched a 
path of light straight across the lake to 
the heart of the blazing disc whose fire 
was slowly being quenched in a rosy sea. 

Lower and lower sank the ball of fire, 
until just as its rim went beneath the 
horizon there came a crash and ascream, 
and a woman stood in the waning light, 
alone. With white lips holding back 
the cries of agony she crept to the edge 
and peered over. One hundred feet 
below the little waves broke noiselessly 
over the jagged rocks; but, thank God! 
—there, scarcely ten feet away, hanging 
on the very brink of death, was Orr. As 
he slid down ‘he treacherous, mossy bank 
a projecting root had run up under his 
coat and caught him much as a kitten is 
held by the loose fur at the back of the 
neck. 

Even while he kicked the air in a vain 
effort to twist around so as to grasp his 
support was he keenly alive to his ludi- 
crous position. He struggled desperate- 
ly, until warned bya rending sound that 
hisgthin flannel coat was tearing, he stop- 
ped and for a moment let himself hang 
quietly. 

Presently above his head he heard a 
rustling, and a little cascade of loose earth 
pattered upon his back. 

“‘Stop!’”’ he shouted in alarm; ‘‘don’t 
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try to come down here, you'll be killed.”’ 

No answer; but the next instant some- 
thing soft and silky slipped over his face 
and down around his waist. With a 
thrill he recognized the scarf which Mrs. 
Trajane wore about her with its ends 
flowing almost to the ground. 

After that the breathless scramble to 
the top was scarcely an episode in the 
rescue. 
they now stood safely on the level ground 
above looking into each other’s eyes and 
each wondering what to say—Mrs. Tra- 
jane flushed and radiant in spite of her 
scratched and smarting hands and ruined 
gown, Orr coatless and not less dis- 
heveled—but glad?—rejoicing in his 
escape from death? No, indeed. 

Saved bya woman! Ye Gods, whata 
burlesque on chivalry! What a travesty 
on romance! His cup was filled to the 
brim with humiliation and bitterness. 

“*T can’t begin to thank you, Mrs. ‘Tra- 
jane,’’ he began stiffly; ‘‘I shall never 
forget that I owe my life to your bravery.”’ 

“You're safe! safe!’’ she cried joyously. 
“Oh, don’t think of the rest; it’s 
nothing!”’ 

‘*What a helpless, womanish thing you 
must think me,’’ he said in a strained 
voice. ‘I must have cut a noble figure, 
dangling down there.”’ 

**Please don’t talk so,’’ she begged, 
clasping her hands and extending them 
toward him. ‘‘I never thought of how 
you iooked, I was too frightened.” 

‘*Ves, you acted so,”’ he replied sarcas- 
tically; and then almost angrily—‘‘ You 
had no right to risk your life. A woman 
is not meant for such things. Why 
couldn’t you have been the one in danger 
and I the rescuer?—like Melton and 
Boltwood.—No, no; I don’t mean that,”’ 
he interposed hastily, and then seeing 
her distress lost his head completely. 
‘“Of course I wouldn’t have had you in 
peril even for the selfish delight of saving 
you. I'm a fool—a jealous fool—what’s 
the use of trying to hide it? You must 


The tremenduous fact was that 
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know how I love you and how I have 
longed for a chance to prove it! That's 
what I envy those two for. Isn't it 
ridiculous? Laugh at me, please.” 
‘“*There is nothing to laugh at,’’ she 
said seriously, carefully arranging the 
folds of her dress to make the rents less 
conspicuous; ‘‘and I’m sorry you feel 
that way about it—sorry for you, but glad 
forme. For don’t you suppose a woman 
ever welcomes an opportunity to show 
her love, just as much as a man? There 
—now you know why I am so _ happy.”’ 
Fora brief moment Orr stared, scarcely 
daring to trust his senses. ‘‘What? you 
don’t mean—”’ he began in an incredu- 
lous tone, and then stopped. Even had 
her words been less unmistakable her 
face would have made all clear. ‘But 
it doesn't seem right,” he protested 
humbly; ‘‘I’ve done nothing and they 
everything. Have you forgotten that 


they saved your life? Think of the debt 
Is this the way you pay 


of gratitude. 
it?” 

Now the widow frowned. The corners 
of her mouth, drooped so pathetically 
that even the thoughtless little breeze 
felt sorry and caressed her cheek the 
more tenderly. ‘‘Oh, dear,’’ she half 
sobbed, stamping her foot, ‘show hard 
you are making it. Pay? I'll never pay 
them. The selfish things hardly let me 
have time to recover from the fright they 
gave me before they were around askin 
for a settlement as though they had lent 
me money; and they’ve been dunning 
me ever since.” 

‘‘And besides,’ she added roguishly 
after a pause, ‘‘I can't pay my debts now, 
anyway, because I have failed—I’ve gone ~ 
into the hands of a receiver.” 

Not even the humblest man would wait 
for permission more definite. As for the 
‘receiver’, he opened his arms and illus- 
trated her declaration quite literally. 
*“You precious little bankrupt, what a 
wonderful business woman you are!” 
was his paradoxical expression. 





A DAUGHTER OF AHAB 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


AVE you ever been fanned at night 
by a shadowy, blood-sucking vain- 
pire? Ever waited, with a step 

unfinished, for a glittering, swaying 
viper to strike? Ever clutched a broken 
spear with a wounded leopard creeping, 
crouching for a spring? I have—for six 
years—with the bat, the snake, the tiger 
crouching, coiling, hovering all together, 
all in one woman—in one woman’s 
shape; for Athaliah was not a woman: 
she was a devil. 

You could expect nothing better of a 
daughter of Ahab. Her marriage with 
Jehoram was the blackest blot on the 
record of good King Jehoshaphat. How 
his sin was visited upon his children’s 
children! She fed on their blood. De- 
struction attended her. And more even 
than Jehu, the appointed enemy, she ful- 
filled the curse that lay before the house 
of her father. 

Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers, and 
Jehoram, his son, reigned. The Queen’s 
evil influence was felt immediately. 
Now the Baal-fires were kindled again. 
From the pinnacle of the Temple I could 
see the smoke ascending from an hun- 
dred hills, a stench in the nostrils of 
Yehweh. Once more, as in the cursed 
days of the Judges, the Asherah stood 
beneath the green trees; and every grove 
became a place of lust, an altar where 
the fairest and the purest in the land 
were sacrificed. 

Then Jehoram died and Ahaziah, his 
‘son, was crowned; but following the 
baleful counsel of his mother he fell into 
the hands of Jehu and was slain at the 
end of his first year. 

For a moment the throne was empty; 
but the word of the King’s death had 


hardly reached us; we had had no time 
to crown the heir; when there was no 
crown, no heir. The death of her son 
left Athaliah free. She had waited for 
such an opportunity for years, she had 
been filling the posts of power with her 
minions, and gathering a pack of wolves 
into the Palace; ready, when the scepter 
fell, to loose them on the city and seize 
the power for herself. 

Her chance had come; and before we 
knew her bloody knife was plunged into 
the heart of every male child of the royal 
line—save one, a babe in arms, snatched 
by my wife and spirited away—and 
Athaliah was Queen! 

We had feared her, hated her, since 
her viper’s face was first seen within the 
Holy City. The day she entered Jeru- 
salem a bride—how well I remember!— 
the incense smoke hung heavy over the 
censor. It would not rise. I saw the 
anger of Yehweh in that sign; I knew 
his face was turned away, that his curse 
had fallen. From that time, through all 
those years, her dark genius prevailed 
over priest and prophet. Now she was 
supreme—the throne of David beneath 
her feet. 

The cloud that had been rolling thick 
across the land broke—a storm of lust, 
and blood, and death. But in the black- 
ness flashed a fork of light. It happened 
at the morning sacrifice when she was 
crowned. I was praying. Suddenly an 
angel of the Lord, with the sword of 
David in his hand, appeared above the 
aitar, and, hovering, vanished in the 
blue smoke of the Temple twilight to- 
ward the skies. Then I knew that I 
must save Israel, that Athaliah must die. 

But how? The streams of Judah ran 
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red. She dared not strike the High 
Priest at once; yet I was marked. The 
knife that dripped the blood of her own 
grandchildren would not stay for the 
chosen of the Lord. The slaughter 
spread abroad—to every city—all who 
refused to bow were felled. 

She did not know that the babe Joash 
was saved. The massacre was planned 
with all her evil cunning, and the work 
done well—too well, indeed. There 
were other babes in the Palace, and 
while her creatures slayed these the royal 
child and his nurse were hurried from 
their chamber to the High Priest’s house. 

He was with us. If Athaliah had 
known he was alive she could not have 
found him, though she turned Zion and 
Moriah on theirtops. The High Priest’s 
house is a part of the Temple, whose 
secret chambers even I am in danger of 
forgetting. There was not a spy at 
‘ Court who knew those doors that swung 
in the solid walls and opened to the soft 
touch of the baby king. 


It was not an easy secret, for there 
were three to keep it—two were women. 
But Jehoshebah also was the daughter of 
a king, and had matched herself against 


this daughter of Ahab. The nurse who 
escaped with the babe knew that her life 
was bound in his secret. Afterall, from 
us there was little to fear. But the child 
must play; he could not be denied the 
air and sunshine. Here lay our danger, 
for the streets, the very Temple courts, 
were full of spies. The evil woman had 
ears and eyes everywhere; she heard our 
thoughts, she saw our dreams. 

She even saw the young King; only 
my boldness saved us. The boy was 
with me one day near the Palace, when 
the royal litter passed. The Queen was 
quick to see. Struck by the great beauty 
of the child, she stopped and asked 
whose son he was. I bent to hide my 
terror; but told him with a steady voice 
to tell the Queen his uncle’s name. She 
scarcely heard the name, for suddenly a 
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terror, more than mine, seized upon her. 
She saw a vision as the pure and happy 
countenance was lifted up to hers—a 
ghastly vision of murdered children. 
The vengeance of the Lord was be- 
ginning. 

But the time was not ripe. When the 
tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes. 
She must have more time to spoil and 
slay and sleep—and I to work. Every 
day the cry to Heaven grew louder. A 
little longer—a year more. 

The babe had grown to be a child of 
six. By his seventh year, with Yehweh’s 
help, he should wear the crown of his 
fathers. 

My plans had wrought themselves out 
slowly. I was alone, a High Priest of 
the Lord against a Court bound to its 
idols and its Queen. ‘There was no help 
within the palace and little indeed with- 
in the city walls; Jerusalem was polluted 
with the leprosy—soldiers, priests, rulers 
—all. I must trust to the cities without. 
Who here were the faithful to Yehweh? 

I found four captains of hundreds in 
Jerusalem whom I swore to the cause of 
the young King. These I sent out to 
the Levites and heads of families in the 
cities of Judah; for I had need of an 
army in Jerusalem. I must have the 
city strong with the King’s men on the 
coronation day, so that every gate and 
street should be guarded and a show of 
force at the Temple that would over- 
power the soldiers of the Queen. 

To swear these men and get them into 
Jerusalem without exciting suspicion re- 
quired time and care. The captains 
worked quietly and with results that 
astonished and assured me. Soon, one 
by one, the priests and rulers began to 
come in; now one from Jerico, another 
from Joppa; from Egron on the south- 
ern border, from Hebron and the Wilder- 
ness towns. One by one they visited 
the Temple, took the oath, received 
their instructions and scattered unob- 
served about the city. 
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Jerusalem was full of the sworn, all 
waiting the return of the captains and 
the appointed day. 

I chose a Sabbath for the crowning, 
one at the end of the month, when the 
courses of the priests in the Temple were 
to be changed. Instead of dismissing 
the course that had just served their 
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term, however, I intended them to stay, 
so that, with the new course entering, 
there would be an hundred priests in the 
‘Temple-—not an unusual occurrence, and 
not likely to cause suspicion. 

A third of these were to guard the 
door, another third the King’s house, 
and the others were to place themselves 
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at the Gate of Foundation. The people 
would gather in the courts, among whom, 
with hidden weapons, were to be bands 
of the men of Judah. I was to bring 
the King from the Temple into the 
Court and crown him by the Pillar of 
Inauguration. If there was an attack 
from the Palace—the captains had their 
commands. 

The Sabbath came. From the roof of 
the Temple I watched the dawn spread 
gray along the mountains of Abarim, 
then flash a point of fire from the head 
of Nebo, to glance from the gold of the 
Temple pinnacles and speed on across 
the hills of Judah to the sea. The mel- 
low blasts of the priests’ trumpets rolled 
over the sleeping city and called far 
away down the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
How peaceful the earth! How gentle 
the coming of the day! A dove cooing 
from the olives along the Kedron seemed 
calling the lesser creatures to prayer. 
The sea winds were asleep, and from the 
hill-tops round about the Holy City rose 
the blue smoke columns of the Baal- 


fires, thin and straight toward Heaven. 
Should those altars burn another morning 
sacrifice? 
Thus far there was no sign that a word 
of the revolution had been heard in the 


Palace. Mattan, the High Priest of 
Baal, made no prayer that morning for 
succor, though the fire of Heaven was 
even then descending to lick up the very 
stones of his altar. Athaliah, as on 
other days, left her offering at the shrine 
of Ashtareth and returned to the Palace 
with the blessing of the priest. 
Meanwhile the faithful of the Lord 
were gathering in his courts. Among 
the first to enter were the four captains 
of hundreds with companies of picked 
men. For years there had hung in the 
Temple the swords and shields of King 
David—enough forasmallarmy. These 
I took down now and divided among 
the captains who distributed them to their 
men. Without sound or commotion 
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the three divisions of priests took their 
positions—by the Gate of Foundation, 
by the King’s house, at each of the 
Temple doors—and, drawing their hid- 
den swords, stood ready. 

The congregation looked on in silent 
wonder. The throng had come to wor- 
ship. Was it some snare, a plot of the 
Queen’s to murder all who had not 
bowed to Baal? The wonder turned to 
fear; the silence deepened to a stirless 
hush. A swallow darted in high up 
among the cedar beams and its wings 
beat through the gloom and stillness like 
the heart-throb of the waiting multitude 
without. I could feel every eye of the 
vast congregation fixed upon the door 
behind which I waited with the King. 

Suddenly the blast of a bugle thrilled 
the silence; the great door swung open 
and with a horn of oil and a crown of 
gold in my hands I came forth before 
the people followed by a young boy, with 
bared head, robed in shining white. 
On we moved to the Pillar of Inaugura- 
tion. The throng were dazed, breathless. 
But as the crown was placed upon the 
fair young brow and the horn of oil lif- 
ted, they saw their King. An instant— 
and the walls of Jerusalem echoed with 
a shout, ‘‘God Save the King!”’ 

It broke across the city like a thunder 
clap. It rang through every room cf 
the Palace. There was the sound of 
running in the streets; the clang of gates 
at the Palace, and with the Court at her 
back came the Queen. Her eyes fell 
upon the crowned Joash, she under- 
stood. 

‘‘Treason! treason! treason!’’ she 
screamed tearing her purple robe from 
neck to hem. 

The crowd fell back; before her guards 
could draw, the captains of the hundreds 
were upon her. Her blood should not 
stain the holy ground. Cutting down 
her men, they pressed through the gates, 
to the back of the King’s house, and 
the horses’ entry, and slew her there. 
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WINTER AND SPRING IN THE ARCTIC ELDORADO 
By A. G. Kingsbury 


The following article is made up of ietters from our staff correspondent, A. G. Kingsbury, now at Nome, Alaska, 


where he has been all winter in the interests of “The National Magazine.” 


These letters, written during the winter, were 


sent out by dog team and after wandering thousands of miles over the desolate snow-buried reaches of wilderness, finally 
reach their destination at about the same time as the last brief one mailed on the first steamer to reach the ice-bound city. 
Their contents give a vivid picture of life in an Arctic mining camp. 


Nome, Alaska, Dec. 23, 1900 

HE last steamer left Nome on No- 

vember 7, fighting her way through 

slush ice, which rolled sluggishly 
with the waves in the open roadstead and 
with the farewell blast of her whistle the 
outside world was shut off from us and 
Nome became as isolated as if a part of 
the moon or another planet. On this 
steamer went some citizens with whom 
we were very glad to part. These were 
twenty-five or more thieves and thugs, 
whose operations had caused what was 
pretty near a reign of terror in and about 
Nome, and particularly in the low lying 
bit of the city which is between Snake 
river and the sea and is known in local 
parlance as the ‘‘The Spit.”’ 

We had hoped, with the departure of 
these, that peace and order would follow, 
but enough of their kidney seem to have 
escaped to make the long Arctic night 
anything but somnolent for those of us 
who have goods and chattels to protect. 
Frequent stories come still of daring 
hold-ups and property losses are com- 
mon, and in some instances complete. 
Many organized gangs have been run 


down and large quantities of stolen 
goods recovered. It is a fact that three 
entire buildings have been stolen, con- 
tents and all complete, including three 
dogs which were tied outside of one 
of the buildings. There is a widow 
down town who keeps, or did keep, a 
prosperous boarding house. One day 
this lady went down town shopping and 
when she returned found the house com- 
pletely stripped of everything, furnish- 
ings, food and finances. It is suggested 
by Nome wiseacres that had she given 
them a little more time the thieves would 
have taken both boarders and building. 

Six times have these gentry visited me 
since the ‘‘Corwin’’ left last September, 
and it is only by a combination of vigil- 
ance and good fortune that I have been 
able to keep, in the main intact, the 
large stock of goods under my care. 
Once they got tobacco and flour from one 
of the storehouses to the beach and con- 
cealed them there, but I was fortunate 
enough to discover them the next day. 
I was watching for them from the ‘‘igloo’’ 
the last night, but dropped asleep and 
did not waken until they were well under 
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way.’ They had pried the door off one of 
the storehouses, taken possession of a 
hand-cart, and had it well loaded up 
when I discovered them dimly outlined 
against the frosty glow of the aurora, and 
immediately began pumping lead into 
the blur of the group. ‘They scattered 
with exclamations of pain, leaving the 
goods and a bloody trail behind. There 
were several in the party and I was un- 
able to trace them far, but the buildings 
have not since been molested. 
Midwinter is upon Nome, and the sun 
is but three hours above the horizon daily. 
Three times the ice covered the face of 
the waters and twice it disappeared en- 
tirely. Then. early in December, it 
came for a permanent stay and soon was 
six inches thick, but piled in heaps that 
made traveling’ on it rough in the ex- 
treme. Horse teams do not venture on 
it at that thickness but men and dog 
teams pass up and down the coast in 
numbers and the shore is the thorough- 
fare. ‘The health of the camp is excel- 
lent, though there have been a few fatal 


cases of pneumonia resulting from ex- 


posure. 
Our election, held November 6, voted 
against incorporation, the law requiring 
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a two-thirds majority in favor in order 
for the bill to pass. ‘The experience of 
last winter gave the old timers all they 
wanted of municipal government and 
their influence decided the matter. This 
does not mean, however that the city is 
not ambitious and public spirited. The 
business men of the more thickly settled 
portions have now subscribed a total of 
about $2,500 a month to sustain fire and 
police departments, also hospital and 
sanitation for the next seven months. 
A $9,500 fire engine is now here, paid 
for by popular subscription and ready 
at a moment’s call. This engine is 
manned by a volunteer fire company. 
About fifty school children attend school 
five days in the week and three churches 
are well filled every Sabbath. The popu- 
larity of the Congregational church 1s 
enhanced by an extensive library. 

A good number of stampedes are on, 
the country north and west of this place 
is receiving a good deal of attention, and 
I believe good strikes have been made 
this side of Cape Prince of Wales, also 
north of Kotzebue sound, near the shore 
of the Arctic ocean. Continual reports 
come to us of rich finds on the upper 
waters of the Kuskokwim and the story 

















is so persistent and frequent that I think 
there must be something in it. Many 
parties and single travelers have already 
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mines than Behring City and already 
has over three hundred habitations of 
wood, cotton cloth, sods, and combina- 





started for that region, traversing the 700 
miles between and that inland country 
in the dead of the Arctic winter. Neither 
cold nor distance daunts the Alaskan 
pioneer, however, and trips of this sort 
are acommon thing and as a rule accom- 
plished in safety. There are more than 
enough exceptions to this to prove the 
rule, however. In proof of this I cite an 
experience of my own. 

I started for Teller City on the day 
before Thanksgiving with a one horse 
sled load of goods, camping material, 
and express for others, also a team of 
three dogs with a loaded sled. One 
man accomanied me. ‘Teller City or its 
near neighbor, Behring City (or both), 
is to be the future metropolis of the 
Seward peninsula. They lie near by 
one another at the upper part of Port 
Clarence, the only navigable harbor on 
this stern and dangerous coast. They 
are in the direct road to the enormously 
rich finds of the Bluestone and Kougarok 
districts and lie some eighty-five miles 
north of Nome. ‘Teller City is a little 
further inland and a little nearer the 


tions of the three, all put upsince August 
last. Behring has less than thirty, 
though it has been called a city for a 
year and is at the head of navigation for 
vessels of any size. During the ten days 
which this trip occupied, the thermometer 
ranged from zero to fifteen below, and 
though there are fifteen road houses scat- 
tered along the route we were obliged to 
camp three times. Behring Sea_ ice 
would not bear us at the time and though 
occasional lagoons furnished fine sled- 
ding, the tundra was very rough and hard 
on dogs, horse and men. One of these 
days we met up with a mute witness of 
the severity of the Alaskan winter. 
Beside the trail, half covered with the 
drifting snow, we found an object that 
looked like an oblong bundle of furs. It 
was a sleeping bag, and within was the 
form of a man tucked in as if asleep, but 
still with the frost and the rigor of death, 
sleeping his last long sleep. 

The ice formed on the land-locked har- 
bor of Port Clarence on the tenth of 
November, and when we reached the bay 
three weeks later it was six inches thick 
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and showed marks of having been tra- 
versed by other teams. Without hesita- 
tion, then, we set out on it as the nearest 
route to Teller City. When about half 
a mile from shore we attempted to cross 
what looked like a sled track, but what 
was really a ten foot crack, partly re- 
frozen and covered with a thin crust of 
snow. The fore feet of the horse 
reached the opposite side but his hind 
feet broke through and before we could 
do a thing to help him he was in all 
over. My partner cut the harness from 
him, but try as we might we could not 
get him out and as it seemed certain that 
he would drown he asked my permission 
to put him quickly out of his misery with 
his revolver. The front end of the sled 
was already in the water and the dogs of 
the other team were howling their sym- 
pathy. 

Teller City was in sight, and, though it 
did not seem possible for the horse to 
live so long in that icy temperature, my 
partner started for assistance, leaving me 
holding as best I might to the bridle of 
the still struggling animal. A moment 
after this the horse in a desperate strug- 
gle pulled mein with him. Together we 
floundered in the icy depths, then, by 
some strange chance of fortune, the ani- 
mal, rising from a plunge, lifted me and 
I was able to roll out on the ice. Men 
at Teller City had seen our misfortune 
and met my partner running to the 
scene. They brought a lariat, and by 
passing a noose over the horse’s head 
and fore legs, we managed to roll him out 
on to the ice. He was weak, but we got 
him on his feet and led him to the town, 
where I found a stable for him and gave 
him a full quart of whiskey. We exer- 
cised him and rubbed him for nearly 
three hours before we were sure whether 
he was to be a live horse or not. The 
next morning he pulled the load over 
the hills to Teller City. The trip back 
to Nome by the route we took is a little 
less than a hundred miles and we covered 
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ninety of it in two days, showing that 
Tom is a good deal better than a dead 
horse yet. I established coaling stations 
in both cities, and will have them ready 
for the Corwin Company on their arrival 
next summer. 

This letter will go by dog team across 
Norton Sound to St. Michaels, thence up 
the Yukon a way and across country 
near the head waters of the Kuskokwim 
and over the divide to Kaiak Island, 
south of the Aleutian peninsula a distance 
overland of some eight hundred miles. 
Thence it will be taken by steamer to 
Seattle, and all for the usual stamp, two 
cents. At least that was the proposed 
route and we were promised a weekly 
mail service in and out by this route 
until March, when the trails begin to 
soften. Then it was to be twice a month 
until the steamers come in the latter part 
of May. If this route is not feasible, for 
any reason, it may go up the Yukon and 
out from Dawson City. Winter mail is 
for first class one ounce letters only, 
with no restriction as to the number of 
letters. We have received no mail over 
the ice as yet, however, nothing since 
the last steamer in October, nor do I ex- 
pect any till the first of the year. Two 
dog team mails have left so far and 
another is expected to go to-morrow. 

* * * 
Nome, Feb. 3, 1901 

We well know that when men go on to 
the blizzard twisting trails during the 
winter in Alaska they take their lives in 
their hands; as many a poor fellow has 
learned to his sorrow. Four physicians, 
who came here to mine, not to practice 
medicine, have been brought into town 
within the past two weeks, frozen to 
death. They are but a part of the num- 
ber who succumbed to the terrible bliz- 
zard that prevailed during the night of 
January 19th. Dr. Pelton and Dr. Tam 
I was well acquainted with. I shall 
never forget the kindness of the former 
during the winter of ’98, on the Kobuk 

















river, 100 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle. I was slowly making my way up 
the river, at that time trackless, sunless 
and seldom showing temperature warmer 
than 4obelow zero. It was the beginning 
of my trip over the divide. All at once 
my dogs seemed to scent a cabin, and 
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bluff; now it is a city of many hun- 
dreds, asking Judge Noyes for the privi- 
lege of incorporation; has a newspaper, 
lumber yards, many hotels and business 
houses and greatexpectations. There is 
no growing timber in this part of the 
country, and the present season will see 





suddenly turned short to the left into 
a dim trail leading to the Doctor’s cabin 
set into the mountain side on the bank 
oftheriver. On the instant of their turn- 
ing, ice, worn thin over a deep, treacher- 
ous eddy, gave way under me. I had 
hold of the handles on the rear of the 
dog sled. The rapid movement of the 
team, which passed over safely, served to 
pull me out with only my lower extremi- 
ties wet. Almost quicker than I can tell 
I was inside the Doctor’s cabin being 
stripped of wet clothing already frozen 
solid, rubbed dry and stimulated with 
not coffee and food. -That was the only 
inhabited cabin within quite a distance 
and it saved mea frozen foot, perhaps 
worse results. The Doctor was frozen 
to death last Sunday morning, early, 
while crawling on his hands and knees 
within a mile of shelter. It will take 
next summer’s sun to reveal the extent 
of unsuccessful battling with that storm. 
I never saw anything like it before. 

In July last Teller was unknown 
even in Nome, three Indians being 
the sole inhabitants of the sand-pit 





With a 
plentiful supply of coal next winter from 
the Corwin coal mines, Teller and its 
upper country will be lively and profit- 
able in its winter diggings. Unlimited 
coal of prime quality, placed by nature 
at our very doors along with the precious 
metal, is almost the prime factor of 
development in the great future of the 
gold bearing peninsula. Myself and 
others have been making careful tests of 
the Corwin coal as compared with the 
coal from California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Australian mines. The former 
is superior to the others in every way. 
We are having much more snow this 
winter than last. The winds from the 
north catch it before it reaches first base 
and drive it over the mountains and tun- 
dra seaward, almost burying completely 
in its pathway our city of Nome. After 
the last blizzard I rode my saddle horse 
out upon the hard packed drifts and 
while taking a ‘‘snapshot’’ of a rescue 
party who were digging holes in the snow, 
prospecting for neighbors’ cabins buried 
beneath, ‘‘Dick,’’ my horse, became 


the finish of the drift wood. 
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unusually lively over the sudden appear- 
ance directly in front of him of a shovel 
and a man’s head coming up through 
the snow. The owner of said articles 
asked me if I would kindly come off the 
roof of his log cabin with my horse, as 
the roof was not built for a public high- 
way. In this way many habitations were 
covered, impossible to locate them until 
prospect holes had been made in the 
great drifts; or the inmates had tunneled 
their way to the surface, shoveling the 
hard packed snow back into their cabins 
meanwhile. 


* * * 


Nome, Alaska, June 1, 1901 

I am sending a bundle of photographs, 
midwinter and spring scenes in and 
about Nome and Teller. They will go 
to-day via the S. S. ‘‘Jeanie,’’ the first 
ship to leave this roadstead for the south 
this spring. 

On the night of May 24, the blowing of 
whistles and ringing of bells, the streets 
crowded with people shouting and yell- 
ing, announced the good news that a ship 
had been sighted on the horizon. Im- 
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mediately a start was made for the 
‘‘wharf,’’ a great improvement lately 
made. We now havea wharf three miles 
to sea and extending fifty or more miles 
along shore. Not a pile to hold it up. 


It is only leased from King Frost, and 
Old Sol will soon terminate the lease. 
About ten p. m. the ‘‘Jeanie’’ tied up to 
the ice and many of the crowd boarded 
her to get the latest news from the out- 
side world. 


Her cargo has all been 
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hauled to shore with horse teams, most 
of the teams bringing two tons at a load. 

This will be a good mining section of 
Alaska for twenty years from now. 
Quartz and placer are constantly showing 
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up that will be profitable winter diggings, 
especially when we get cheaper fuel, 
which will arrive in great quantities this 
season all along this coast from the Pacific 
Coal and ‘Transportation Company’s 
mines located at various points along the 
Alaskan coast. Newton Gulch, just back 
of this camp, has dumps taken out this 
winter past that will aggregate a quarter 
ofa million. Dry Creek, Dexter Creek, 
Nicola Gulch and others have dumps 
from their winter tunneling that are wait- 
ing ‘‘wash day.’’ Benches are surprising 
the ‘‘old timers’’ in unexpected richness. 
Second snd third tiers showing sixty 
cent to $3 pans. Ground that I rode 
across all last summer on my way to 
Twin Mountain, then unstaked, benches 
of Glacier Creek, shows some high class 
dirt on bed rock now, and extensive 
preparations are in progress for working 
same. The whole of Twin Mountian is 
staked as a quartz proposition, and a 
tunnel is under way to pierce its entire 
length. I understand that there will not 
be a rush of cheechakoos here this year, 
which pleases us. In time this will be 
a mighty gold producer, but it will not 
come about by the efforts of men, women 
and children who come up with their 
tin pail and shovels expecting to scoop 
them full as soon as they place foot on 
the shore. 
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AN AMERICAN IN RUSSIA 
By Peter MacQueen, M. A. 


NOTE—Mr. MacQueen sailed in April for Russia to observe and study the conditions in that country from an American 
standpuint. He was commissioned by **The National Magazine” fur this work, for which he is so well fitted, and his 


forthcoming articles promise to be of unusual interest. 


St. Petersburg, May 20 

HIS is a grand journey up the Baltic 

by the broken rocks of Sweden and 

the red granite lands of Finland. 
It isa memorable moment in the travel- 
er’s life when the domes and spires of 
the Imperial City rise before him like 
exhalations from these level lands around 
the Neva. The enquiry naturally rises, 
why did a city like this ever rise thus 
almost within the arctic circle? For five 
months in the year its harbor is locked 
with ice. The reply is easy, Peter the 
Great wanted, as he said, a ‘‘window”’ out 
of which he could look at Europe. So 
he summoned here an hundred thousand 
workers from his mighty empire. The 


Neva had flowed for ages through wild 
forests and its banks had echoed only to 
the laughter of wild fishermen, the roar 
of wolves and the rush of fierce winds, 
but soon a mighty metropolis grew in 
the frozen marshes. Whole forests had 
to be felled before a foundation could 
be built. ‘Today the Neva is one of the 
most important rivers in the world and 
its strong waters are confined for twenty 
miles by granite quays. 

Full of these ideas I awoke one morn- 
ing and looked out of my window to find 
the Finnish boat, on which I had taken 
passage from Stockholm, winding its way 
between green banks, out among whose 
soft foliage birds were singing, and t’ ¢ 
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first note I heard was that of a skylark. 

If the harbor of St. Petersburg is 
frozen up in winter, it is lively enough 
in summer. On either side of a wide, 
swift-flowing river I could detect the 
flags and ships of all nations. Great 
Russian men-of-war were there and the 
merchant ships of England. 

To pass the Russian Custom House is 
almost a pleasure. Fine looking uni- 
formed gentlemen come aboard, examine 
your passport, talk politely in French or 
Russian or English. Your luggage is 
scarcely opened, and. then only with an 
apologetic bow, and assistants carry it 
ashore and place you in a cab. The 
captain helps you on with your overcoat, 
wishes you a happy journey, tells you 
not to drink Neva water until it is boiled, 
the droshka man cracks his whip and 
you rattle over to the famous Nicolai 
bridge and are in the city of the Tsars. 

I became aware of many shrines and 
wayside fanes of prayer. The Russian 
folk are deeply religious. The only 
unregenerate beings I have found are the 
droshka men. Yet even they have their 
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excuse. ‘They get al! their earnings over 
and above a certain number of roubles. 

The rouble is now worth about 50 
cents. When De Witte, the present 
minister of finance, came into office the 
rouble fluctuated from 19 cents up to 30. 

Sergius De Witte is the Alexander 
Hamilton of Russia. He. touched the 
dead corpse of finance and it sprung 
to life. As I looked ina shop window 
on the famous principal street, the 
‘‘Nevski Prospekt,’’ I noted there the 
faces of the famous men who form the 
Russian cabinet today, and I could not 
help but feel that these were men of 
gigantic power—-De Witte, Hilkoff, 
Pobydonosteff, Mouravieff, Karoupas- 
kine, Vannousky. 

Nearly all great cities are dominated 
by the power of some one vast character, 
and this is intensely true of St. Peters- 
burg. Every step you take brings you 
face to face with the wonderful genius 
of Peter the Great. First of all comes © 
his magnificent bronze statue in front of 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral. Peter has reined 
his horse on the brink of a precipice. 
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The statue is mounted on a great block 
of granite brought from Finland, and it 
is said that on this rock the Tsar stood 
and watched the first victory of his infant 
fleet over the Sweeds. 

Chicago is the norm to Americans of 
all that is vast in city streets and build- 
ings, but even it must yield to St. Peters- 
burg. For here the buildings, although 
not high on account of the soft founda- 
* tions, are so vast that one is often tired 
walking around a single block. The 
Alexander Column,of red Finland gran- 
ite, is a single shaft rising eighty-four 
feet in a great square and is the second 
largest coluinn ever chiseled by the hand 
of man, Pompey’s Pillar in Egypt being 
the largest. But if this one gigantic 
monolith is grand, what shall we say of 
the whole forest of columns that adorn 
the four sides of the magnificent cathe- 
dral of St. Isaac? The interior of this 
temple is one of the richest in the world. 
Before its gilded altar-screen are ten col- 
umns of malachite thirty-feet high and 
pillars of lapis lazuli, each one of which 
cost $30,000. ‘This exceeds every other 
display of these marvelous stones that 
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the world knows. Yet this is only in 
keeping with the rest of the building, fcr 
in St. Isaac’s we tread a pavement of 
variegated marble, we ascend steps of 
polished jasper, clasp railings of pure 
alabaster, and are surrounded by walls 
inlaid with verdantique and shrines of 
gold encrusted with jewels. 

As I turned away from this noble 
building the night of my arrival in St. 
Petersburg the slowly setting sun of this 
northern clime was flooding the city with 
a marvelous radiance, and gilding with 
glory the summit of the dome, in fact, 
far into the night the gloaming lingered 
as if it were unwilling to leave the beau- 
teous cathedral until its forehead should 
again be kissed by the dawn. 

. Across the square from the cathedral 
is the Winter Palace, one of the largest 
buildings in the world, and during the 
greater part of the year the residence of 
the Tsar. It is an imposing structure 
and its dimensions are gigantic. It is 
also superbly situated, for close beside it 
rolls the mighty Neva like a flood of 
silver. 

Adjoining this great structure is an- 
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other even more interesting-——the Herm- 
itage. It iz now used as a museum and 
has more Rembrandts than any other 
museum in Europe. Catherine II. 
built the Hermitage as a refuge from 
the cares of state. Here she spent many 
of her evenings surrounded by philoso- 
phers, poets and musicians. According to 
the laws of the Hermitage, all rank and 
precedence were laid aside, and once, 
when the great queen was told to sit 
down upon the floor she did so, as if she 
were the humblest subject in her empire. 
As I looked upon the statue of this won- 
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derful woman which adorns one of the 
tiny parks that look out upon the Nevski 
Prospekt, it seemed to me she must have 
been an extraordinary character—suffi- 
ciently intellectual to be called by Did- 
erot ‘“‘the candlestick bearing the light 
of the age,’’ sufficiently voluptuous to 
be passionately in love at the age of sixty- 
seven—a George Eliot and a Cleopatra 
combined. 

Sauntering along the Nevski Prospekt 
one sees a remarkable collection of 
humanity—all types are here, from rudest 
barbarism to ripest civilization. More- 
over, not only the military but civilians 
of many classes wear bright uniforms. 
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‘‘Who are these soldiers?’’ I asked a 
friend who knew St. Petersburg. ‘‘These 
men with blue in their caps and on their 


shoulders are not the military, but 
students from the University,’’ he 
replied. From him I learned that the 


recent troubles with the students have 
been very much overstated. As we 
passed the Kazan Cathedral he showed 
me the garden where the Cossacks kept 
order at the time. But none of the 
students was killed, in fact, the row was 
very much like one of our American 
hazing episodes. Some boisterous youths 
went into the cathedral during a service, 
tore the miters from the priests and upset 
things generally. The authorities had 
to call in the strong arm of the law, and 
hence the talk. I noticed many students 
in the cafés and on the streets. They 
are handsome, well-bred looking fellows 
and bear out the impression that the in- 
telligent Russian is one of the finest gen- 
tlemen in the world. 

In St. Petersburg you become aware 
of the fact that you are in the capital of 
one of the most puissant empires that 
our earth has known. You see the 
marks of youth, of power, of vast futures. 

On the second day of my visit I had 
the great good fortune to see the Em- 
peror himself. He was attending a meet- 
ing of the Ministry in the Marie Palace. 
The carriages of the great nobles lined 
the square and the picked police of the 
city guarded the streets for a mile or 
more tothe Tsars—Koe—Seloe Station 
from which the imperial party was going 
to the summer residence of Nicholas. 
Everything was quiet and orderly; a 
large crowd had gathered to get a glimpse 
of the Emperor. All were good-natured. 
The police were civil and highly court- 
eous. I took out a kodak and was going 
to take a snap-shot of His Majesty, when 
a gendarme came over to me and said 
in polite French: ‘‘I am very sorry to 
have to ask you to close your camera 
at this time. I see you are a stranger 




















and I hope this rule will not interfere 
with your enjoyment.”’ 

When the ministers began to leave the 
palace a movement of interest showed in 
the faces of the onlookers and a murmur 
of applause spread as the royal carriage 
came out with the White Tsar as its 
occupant. He cast a look of pleasure 
and benevolence upon the crowd. A 
quiet, plain young man, whose sombre 
uniform contrasted strangely with the 
splendor of the dukes and_ generals 
around him. Yet he rules an empire 
whose area is four times as large as that 
of Rome under Augustus. 

The long and perfect days, the streets 
and people and the vast temples, whose 
domes are gilded by the summer sun; the 
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quiet, courteous, self-contained people 
make a different impression of the Rus- 
sians from that which I expected. 

Prince Hilkoff, the imperial minister 
of railways and communications, re- 
ceived me very hospitably and placed 
good information about the Siberian 
railroad at my disposal. ‘The prince is 
partial to Americans, and our consul 
assures me that Americans are /ersona 
grata all over Russia. _ I can see that the 
office of an imperial minister here is no 
sinecure. Prince Hilkoff works as hard 
as the busiest American. ‘The same is 
true of all these grand men, who in this 
capital are forming the destinies cf 
millions now alive and of myriads yet 
to be. 


I MET A DAINTY LADY IN A WOOD 


HAVE been stuffed of late with classic lays,—- 
Stories of nymphs and dryads, and, by jingo! 
I was so won by Johnny Keats’ ways 
That, though I simply loathe his Greekish lingo, 
I could not quit, but read with zeal unceasing, 
My new delight with every page increasing. 


(I like the savage lover Nature shows us— 
The lad who wars or woos with equal zest; 
No coward swain regardful of his poses, 
But one who puts his fortunes to the test 
Assured success will crown his undertaking, 
Or new loves rise what while the old are breaking.) 


I met a dainty lady in a wood— 

That is to say, it seemed as if I met her, 
In Keats’ book—a rose in solitude; 

And sure I know I never shall forget her: 
In no way like the tricksy girls around us, 
Whose ultra-modest coquetries confound us. 


Her glance the fires of ardent love revealing, 
Her rounded length reclined upon the sod, 
Her lyric speech for love’s delights appealing 
Had power to make a courtier of a clod. 
Alas! alas! for these degenerate ages, 


When nymphs are not, save in the poets’ pages. 
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By D. Allen Willey 


HE old saying, ‘‘Boys 
will be boys,’’ covers 
a great deal of ground. 

Most people take it 
to mean that they will 
get into mischief, do 
what their elders ask 
them not to do and in 
general have a good 
time. To the aver- 
age boy, Sunday 
school or church is a 
decided bore. These 


may be hard, cold facts, but every clergy- 
man and every Sunday school superinten- 


dent in the United States 
wiil acknowledge they are 
true. The majority of boys 
who are induced to go to Sun- 
day school, manage to kill 
the time during the religious 
exercises by pinching some 
one else, treading on their 
tocs or getting a bit of fun out 
of the session in some way. 
The reports of any religious 
association which has for its 
object the interesting of girls 
and boys, will show that most 
of the attendants at the meet- 
ings are girls and that where 
you find a singie boy you will 
find a dozen of the other sex. 

How to get boys interested 
in religious subjects has been 
a problem as old as the little 
hills, and is still considered 
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a knotty puzzle the world over. Among 
the hard-headed sensible Presbyterians 
over in Scotland it has been thought of 
long and deeply, for they realize the 
value of a good boy or man in the country 
of the heather and gorse, as well as 
anywhere. Nearly twenty years ago 
William A. Smith of Glasgow conceived 
the idea of getting factory boys in his 
town to turn themselves into young sol- 
diers. Mr. Smith, while a good church 
member, was also an officer in a militia 
regiment and placed his plan before his 
associates in the Free Church. This 
was in 1883. The movement resulted 
in the formation of what were 
termed ‘‘Boys’ Brigades” 
throughout Great Britain. Six 
years later the pastor of West- 
minster Presbyterian church 
in San Francisco, Cal., who 
had been abroad, returned to 
his work with the idea that 
the Boys’ Brigade would be a 
good scheme to start on the 
Pacific coast. He organized a 
company in his own church 
and this was the nucleus of 
the American organization. 
The ideas of the shrewd 
Glasgow Scotchman are evi- 
dently considered practical by 
many of the church workers 
in the United States, for to- 
day we have fully 100,000 boy 
soldiers within its limits. 
They are meeting and drilling 
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all the way from the pine forests of 
Maine to the firs of Washington and 
from the Great Lakes tothe Gulf. "very 
large city has its regiments and such 
centres as New York, Chicago, Boston 
and Baltimore are headquarters for brig- 
ades and even divisions 
numbering several thousand 
each. One hundred thou- 
sand constitute a good-sized 
ariny, and the military edu- 
cation they are receiving 
especially fits them for places 
in the ranks of the national | 
guard, should they enlist. | 
when of age, while in re- 
sponse to a call of the presi- 
dent for volunteers, say ten 
years hence, thousands of 
what are now boy soldiers 
would respond to become 
soldiers in ‘‘real earnest”’ 
thoroughly trained for duty in camp 
and field. 

The movement is not favored every- 
where by religious people. Some _ be- 


lieve that it is a bad thing to tell a boy 
too much about war and military science. 

They are afraid that it is a menace 
to peace in general and contrary to Bib- 


lical precepts. On the other hand a 
great many of the most prominent min- 
isters of the country say that what a boy 
learns in joining the United Boys’ Brig- 


ade of America, as the United States or- 
ganization is termed, will not harm him, 
but will be a benefit rather than an 
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injury, not only to himself but to the 

nation. They claim it makes him self- 

reliant, manly and patriotic and that 

such a boy will join the church and in- 

terest himself in it asa man, more readily 

than if he enters merely by way of the 
Sunday school, for he associ- 
ates religion with country and 
is ready to uphold his Bible 
with the flag. 

While he is trained a sol- 
dier, religion is mixed in 
with the military education 
and made more attractive 
through it. 

He will go to church or 
Sunday. school in uniform 
where he would remain out- 
side under other circum- 
stances. Seeing the ‘‘Stars 
and Stripes’’ flying in the 
edifice and singing such good 

old hymns as ‘‘ Hold the Fort’’ and ‘‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers’’ he is much more 
fascinated than when the flag is absent 
and his Sunday school teacher or his 
father says he must sing ‘Old Hun- 
dred’’ like grown up people. Asa mem- 
ber of the brigade he attends service fre- 
quently with his company and it is more 
sociable than being one of perhaps a 
half dozen boys scattered through the 
church, each so far apart that they cannot 
whisper or pinch one another on the sly. 


Whether it is just the thing to miz 
religion and military life together or 
not must be settled by those for ara 
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against it. There is no question but or five miles, yet this is frequently the 
what the movement is a success in get- case in the holiday parades. If any 
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ting the boys interested in it and to a_ drop from over exertion or are injured 
certain extent in Sunday school and the boy ambulance corps attached is 
church. This is due largely to the fact ready with its canvas litter to take up 
that as far as possible the United States the sufferer and if necessary to give him 
army regulation dress, drills, etc. are 

followed. The boys are organized into SY SORE, 

companies, battalions, regiments, brig- “A 
ades and divisions precisely as the regu- 
lar troops are mustered in. ‘The vari- 
ous officers and privates have the regula- 
tion uniform. The smaller boys carry 
guns with wooden barrels, patterned 
after the Springfield rifle. The com- 
panies of older boys, however, are armed 
quite extensively with ‘‘guns that shoot”’ 
and some are equipped with bayonets. 
In various formations such as marching 
and wheeling by platoon and company 
by files, the United States tactics are 
strictly adhered to, as during dress 
parades and reviews. 

And it is considerable work with little 
play, although the boys regard it as 
huge sport. It 1s not an easy matter for 
a youngster twelve to fourteen years 
old to carry an eight-pound gun on 
his shoulder during a hot day for four 
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medical treatment. The ambulance 
corps is usually headed by some medical 
student. At times a physician extends 
his services, though each boy in the 
corps is instructed in the application of 
remedies for exhaustion, and in the 
simpler methods of stopping the flow 
of blood, etc., one of the valuable fea- 
tures of the organization. 

The plan of organizing a company is 
in connection with some church. The 
pastor or Sunday school superintendent 
selects a youth from eighteen to twenty- 
one as captain and calls for volunteers 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 
From sixteen to forty comprise a com- 
pany, though very few are formed with 
less than twenty boys. In joining they 
take a pledge not to use tobacco or in- 
toxicating liquors or profane language. 
They are required to attend at least one 
religious service a week, also the various 
drills. Each private is given a certificate 
of enlistment and the company is en- 
rolled in a blank form for the purpose. 
The officers of a company of twenty-four 
boys, consist of a commandant, captain, 
two lieutenants, five sergeants and four 
corporals. The sergeants and corporais 
are appointed and the line or commis- 
sioned officers elected, subject to the ap- 
proval of the regimental staff. The du- 
ties of the various officers are practically 
those of the officers of the regular army. 
A regiment may comprise from eight to 
twelve companies in a district, but the 
colonel and his staff are usually under 
twenty-one years of age. It is the cus- 
tom to place some older person who is 
interested in the work, as a general in 
command ofa particular section. Some 
of the regiments have veteran military 
officers as colonels. The company com- 
mandant is also an adult who acts as an 
advisor but takes no active part in drill- 
ing, etc. 

With the company formed, squad 
drills begin at once to teach the boys 
how to stand properly, also to show 
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them the various maneuvers. They are 
next provided with guns and uniforms 
anda place secured where at least one 
company drill is held weekly. Until the 
captains and lieutenants are thoroughly 
trained in their military duties, a mem- 
ber of the regimental staff is detailed as 
drill master and to give special instruc- 
tions to the officers. All of the officers 
except the captain may be of the same 
ages as the privates and in fact ‘“‘grown 
up’’ people have little or nothing to do 
with the organization. 

The religious feature of the organiza- 
tion comes in with such exercises as in- 
stallation of officers, enrollment of mem- 
bers and presentation of flag. A regular 
order of exercises is provided. It may 
be held in church or in the armory. 
The program begins with the hymn 
‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ then is 
given a responsive service led by the 
captain or pastor of the church. Then 
follows a statement of the history and 
objects of the Boys’ Brigade, which is 
recited by the members of the company 
or regiment in unison. The new offi- 
cers pledge themselves to perform their 
duties to the best of their ability and are 
installed in their positions, while the new 
recruits who are to become privates are 
ordered to “fall in.”’ After singing 
another hymn, the color sergeant takes 
his position in front of the company, 
bringing the flag to “‘carry,’’ while the 
bugler plays an appropriate selection. 
The command in concert define the 
meaning of the flag—that it represents 
the principles of liberty, justice and 
equality, and each consecrates himself 
to its defense by saluting it with the 
regulation salute given to officers of ser- 
vice in the United States army. ‘‘Atten- 
tion’’ is the next command and the boys 
shout together, ‘‘One God, one flag, one 
country!’’ One of the special features 
of the exercises is the singing of the 
hymn, ‘*My Country, ’Tis of Thee. ’’The 
exercises close by each company march- 
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ing from the room with its new com- 
mands. Once a year each regiment at- 
tends some church in the district from 
which it is enrolled. 

In punishing members for various 
offenses, they are sometimes placed 
under arrest and in the guard house, if 
the regiment is in camp, and deprived 
of their liberty for several days. Court 
martials are frequently held with the 
judge advocates and other officers in at- 
tendance, while conviction of a serious 
offense may mean the expulsion of the 
offender or suspension for _ several 
months. This system seems to be very 
satisfactory, and very little trouble is en- 
countered in keeping the boys up to the 
line. As an indication of what material 


has been used in the Boy’s Brigade, it 
comprises one company enrolled from 
Bowery newsboys in New York. It 
numbers twenty-five, has its uniform and 
equipment, and is one of the best trained 
in the New York division. 

Churches of nearly every denomina- 


tion are now represented in the move- 
ment. The young soldiers are made up 
of Methodists and Baptists as well as 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
etc., while nearly every city contains 
more or less companies. The Boys’ 
Brigade is very numerous in Massachu- 
setts, where fully 10,000 are enrolled. 
The membership in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago is also very large, and in Maryland 
there are three regiments alone repre- 
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senting nearly 2,000 boys in all. It is 
calculated that fully 200,000 will be on 
the muster rolls at the end of the next 
ten years. The membership includes 
the girls also, for they have taken a 
very active interest. In Chicago and 
several other cities, they have formed 
drill corps, using little swords with 
which they go through a series of evolu- 
tions that would do credit to a cavalry 
force. They wear tasteful uniforms of 
various colors and one corps of girls at- 
tracted much attention at the World’s 
Fair, where it gave several special exhibi- 
tions. 

A number of excellent brass bands have 
also been organized in various states in 
connection with the brigades and are 
used to furnish music on parades. An- 
nually, conventions or meetings are held 
in one of the larger cities. A few years 
ago at the Boston session it was cal- 
culated that fully 5,000 paraded. The 
number included ten full regiments. The 
line of march through the streets was wit- 
nessed by over 50,000 people who showed 
their appreciation of the skill and mili- 
tary bearing of the lads by their gener- 
ous applause. On the last Memorial 
Day in Phiiadelphia the United Boys’ 
Brigade turned out 2,500 strong, consist- 
ing of fifty companies in addition to 
bands and bicycle corps. At the Dewey 
celebration in New York several regi- 
ments took part and formed a striking 
feature of the parade also. 


























A SONG IN THE NIGHT 


By Agnes Louise Provost 


T vibrated through the stillness of 
the spring night, as remote and sol- 
itary as a voice from another planet, 
dropping through breathless reaches of 
space to worlds below. Grantham, 
smoking and dreaming by his window, 
sat upright in surprise as the first notes 
came to him, and then settled back in 
his chair to enjoy the novelty. The 
mellow tenor notes floated down from 
above him, and the song was one which 
novices on all instruments and with all 
qualities of voices have unfeelingly mur- 
dered, yet without robbing it of its native 
sweetness and charm. 

“Ah, I have sighed to rest me 

Deep in the quiet grave.” 


‘‘Fine,’’ said Grantham with quick 
appreciation, and puzzled his brain to 
locate this sound, coming out of the 
silence at so unusual an hour. © 

“Sighed to rest me, 
Bui all in vain have I prayed.” 


Grantham folded his arms on the win- 
dow ledge, and stared thoughtfully into 
the star-lit night. The voice rose and 
fell through the sweet cadences, now 
strong and full, now almost a whisper, 
until the last ‘‘Farewell’’ quivered into 
silence. The strangeness of it, in the 
prose surroundings of an apartment 
house, set Grantham to wondering. The 
voice was undoubtedly fine, but the way 
the man sang was unearthly, as though 
the singer had forgotten the rush and 
tingle of living joy and ambition. 

He sang again, an old and tender 
song, and Grantham smiled to himself 
as ‘Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender’ 
rippled down in liquid notes. ‘Then 
silence, although Grantham sat almost 





immovable for half an hour, waiting for 
more. ‘Probably some _ professional 
singer, practicing,’’ he said lightly, as 
he arose. ‘It is high time 1 went to 
bed.”’ 

But the feeling of strangeness remained 
with him until he fell asleep. 

In the morning, running across the 
janitor in the lower hall, Grantham re- 
membered that melodious voice and 
asked the man if there were a_profes- 
sional singer in the house. 

““No sir, not as I know,’’ he answered 
blankly, searching his mind to recall the 
occupations—when they had any—of his 
numerous charges. Then a*luminous 
idea broke upon the twilight of his intelli- 
gence. 

‘*There’s Mr. ‘Truesdel, the blind 
gentleman as moved in last week. He 
seems to sing a good bit nights, but I 
don’t think he’s no perfessional, he 
never goes nowhere. If he keeps you 
awake sir, I’ll just mention—’”’ 

“Oh no!’’ interrupted Grantham 
hastily, annoyed to have this construction 
placed upon his curiosity. ‘‘By no 
means. Don’t say anything to him 
about it.”’ 

Blind, poor beggar! Grantham went 
out with a half-formed resolve to make 
his musical neighbor’s acquaintance, if 
possible. 

As he reached the vestibule a street 
piano, with excellent intentions, was 
grinding out an excruciating two-step a 
few yards down the street. A man stood 
outside the vestibule door, leaning 
against the iron railing. He turned his 
head slightly at the step behind him, and 
Grantham saw with indifferent eye that 
the stranger was dressed rather more 
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carelessly than most of his fellow lodgers, 
and that his necktie was noticeably awry, 
but the explanation of these things came 
as a shock, as two unseeing eyes turned 
toward him for aswift instant, and as 
quickly turned away. Grantham shiv- 
ered a little; the man’s gaze was so direct 
as to be disconcerting, but his eyes had 
that hopeless blankness which makes us 
involuntarily drop our own. This must 
be Truesdel, the ‘“‘blind gentleman’’ 
upstairs, who sang like an angel and 
looked like an ordinary man-about-town 
slightly ‘‘gone to seed.’’ He was a big, 
heavily built man, and the hair at his 
temples was thickly dashed with gray. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ ventured Grantham 
pleasantly, remembering his good inten- 
tions and taking a wary middle course 
between too much friendliness and too 
little, since people who are down on 
their luck always seem to wear their 
nerves outside. ‘‘I believe we are neigh- 
bors. My name is Grantham.”’ 


‘‘Good morning, Mr. Grantham.”’ 
The sightless eyes turned on Grantham 


for another of those uncomfortable sec- 
onds, but the response was not encoura- 
ging. Grantham decided that he would 
not be rebuffed. 

‘‘Beastly racket, isn’t it?’’? he asked 
amiably, referring to the street piano, 
which had moved directly in front of 
them and was grinding out a blast of 
piercing trills. ‘‘It makes me feel like 
biting a nail in two. Have a cigar?’’ 

‘“‘Thank you, I have just smoked.”’ 

But there was more of fellow feeling in 
hi: grim shrug as he was obliged to raise 
his voice over acyclone of staccato notes, 
and almost a cordial ring in his tone as 
he responded to the comradely brevity of 
Grantham’s good bye. 

‘**Poor devil,’’ thought Grantham as he 
went his light-hearted way. ‘‘He’s a bit 
glum, but I should be savage if I were 
in his fix. It is beastly rough. If I can 
make him thaw out a little, I’ll trot up 
and see him some day.’’ 


A SONG IN THE 


NIGHT 


‘“‘He seems to be a decent sort of 
fellow,’’ the lonely man said, listening 
to Grantham’s departing footsteps with 
a nearer approach to regret than he 
usually deigned to show toward anyone. 
“*T should like to have his good spirits.’’ 
The footsteps died away, and he turned 
to grope his way back to his apart- 
ments. 

As the spring wore on into summer, it 
became an understood thing that Gran- 
tham would run up to Truesdel’s rooms 
some time during the day, perhaps only 
for a few moments before going out in 
the evening, or for a bedtime chat on his 
return. Truesdel aparently never slept. 
Often after Grantham had tumbled 
yawning into bed in the small hours of 
another day, he would catch a few soft 
notes of Truesdel’s voice, hushed in 
deference to the sleepers around him, as 
the “blind gentleman’’ beguiled the 
tedium of restless hours. 

He was reticent about his singing, as 
indeed he was about most things, but 
Grantham gathered from time to time 
that once Truesdel had taken great pride 
and pleasure in his voice, that some one 
in particular had no doubt loved it too, 
had sung with him, perhaps, the very 
songs he sang to himself now, and that 
the singing of them was a pain which 
was— paradoxically—his only joy. 

He certainly was an oddchap. Gran- 
tham guessed that unsounded depths of 
bitterness lay beneath the surface crust 
of indifference. He felt that Truesdel 
liked him, yet it often seemed that he 
was no nearer the man himself than he 
had been at first. 

It was early in the autumn that Trues- 
del took Grantham by surprise, by saying 
more of himself in a few bitter sentences 
than he had let fall all spring and sum- 
mer. Grantham, feeling pardonably 
exuberant, had laboriously dragged in 
the announcement that he was engaged. 
Truesdel bent forward in his chair, his 
brows contracting in a frown. 
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‘“‘She is a good woman?”’ he asked 
absently. 

‘“‘Wh—what!’’ Grantham stuttered in 
his astonishment. ‘‘Why certainly!”’ 

‘*Pardon me, it was an absurd ques- 
tion. I was thinking.”’ 

There was asilence, as Truesdel lapsed 
into a brown study again, and then he 
spoke gently, more gently than Gran- 
tham had believed it possible that he 
could. 

“It isa good gift, Grantham, I mean 
the way she cares for you. Don’t throw 
it away.”’ 

“‘T hope I’m not such a cad as that.’’ 

In spite of his annoyance, Grantham 
immediately repented him of the heat 
of his retort, as he recollected the mys- 
teriousness of Truesdel’s past life, and 
saw the pained frown with which the 
older man turned toward the sound of 
his voice. 


‘‘No, Ihopeyouarenot. If I thought 


you were, I should kick you downstairs. 
Don’t follow after 


I did it, Grantham. 
mex’ 

Grantham was silent. He felt that 
Truesdel was going to speak further, and 
wished he would ‘not, being a trifle 
apprehensive of what he might hear. 
We cannot condemn our friends for the 
sins we do not know. ‘Truesdel was 
looking savage and morose. 

‘*] had a wife once. She was good, 
and beautiful too, and not every woman 
can claim that. Then I lost my head. 
It was another woman, of course, and a 
bad one. That naturally follows. When 
I once started, I went the devil’s own 
pace. I half killed my family, hurt my 
friends and scandalized society, and in 
the fever for more ready money, and 
thousands of it, I juggled with my busi- 
ness until prudent financiers began to 
watch me sharply, and give me a wide 
berth. It made a beautiful scandal for 
those who read, and it dragged my wife’s 
name in the dust and mine too, but I 
didn’t care then. I was low enough to 
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sneer openly, when former friends came 
to me and said that if I broke off there, 
my wife might yet forgive me and take 
me back. 

‘*Well, Iawoke. It was the natural 
result, just a gradual disgust and nausea, 
growing swifter, and as I ceased to be 
entertaining, the other dropped me. 
People who had known me once were 
not acquainted with me now, and I 
made a furious resolve to drop completely 
out of the world of all who had ever 
heard my name—and I had made it 
pretty familiar, too. You have probably 
guessed that my name is not Truesdel.”’ 

Grantham nodded. 

‘‘T imagined so,’’ he said quietly. 

‘Well, that’s all, except that I succeed- 
ed in burying myself. In a year more 
I—the darkness came, as the result of 
an accident. I have had plenty of time 
to think, and curse myself.”’ 

The silence which followed lasted 
several minutes. Grantham broke it 
very gently. 

‘“‘And your wife? Does she know of 
your—trouble?”’ 

“No!’? The answer came with a 
savage incisiveness which made Gran- 
tham jump. ‘Do you think I would go 
crawling back now? Do you think I 
haven’t a spark of pride or decency left? 
Oh yes, there was a divorce. She had no 
trouble in getting that and the only thing 
I have heard of her since came through 
an outsider, who never guessed that I 
had once been her husband. It is only 
a little thing—no one is permitted to 
mention my name to her. That is all.’’ 

In a room below some one, who 
probably had an echo of Trusedel’s soli- 
tary night-singing in his head, whistled 
a broken snatch of the well-worn ‘Mis- 
erere.’’ 

‘‘We used to sing together a great deal 
before—before all this happened,’’ he 
said wearily, and then he leaned back in 
his chair his face immobile and express- 
ionless. Grantham arose, knowing the 
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man would be better alone. ‘‘Good 
night,’’ he said. ‘*And thank you.”’ 
* * x 

That night Truesdel did not sing. 

Of course Grantham had told the Only 
Girl of Truesdel and his singing, and 
what a queer problem he was. It is not 
natural for an engaged man to be secre- 
tive. He is temporarily irresponsible, 
and if you are particularly desirous that 
a certain thing be kept quiet, tell any- 
body but an engaged man, unless you 
want the Only Girl to know it in a few 
hours, and incidently a lot of other 
people. 

To do Grantham justice, he had 
spoken to no one, not even to Her, of 
Truesdel’s unpleasant confession. It 
was not a pretty story to tell a young and 
happy girl. But Miss Maxwell’s sym- 
pathies had already been worked upon 
for the ‘poor, melancholy fellow,’’ and 
her lively curiosity was much aroused. 
She dd want to hear him sing. 

Now she had an idea, a perfect inspira- 
tion, and wouldn’t it be delightful! 
Grantham (dear Freddy) could invite to 
his rooms a chosen few, an appreciative 
four—she was dying to see his bachelor 
apartments anyway—and mamma would 
come of course, and dear Esther Vena- 
ble, who was visiting in town and would 
return home in a few days, and Mr. Van 
Pelt, who was an old chum of Grantham’s. 
It would be charming, quite proper, with 
mamma and Esther there, and with just 
enough novelty to make it interesting. 

So it was arranged that there would 
be a dainty supper in Grantham’s rooms 
after the theatre, when they would have 
the pleasure of inspecting his quarters, 
and perhaps, as the hour was late, that 
mysterious Mr. Truesdel might sing. 
Grantham felt a little doubtful about 
putting Truesdel on exhibition in this 
way, but it is difficult to tell people that 
they must not come to see you, and as 
the Only Girl wished it, it was all right 
anyway. 
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Now they were here, his supper was 
beyond reproach, his apartments had 
been approvingly passed upon, and 
guests and host were well content. 
There was Mrs. Maxwell, his prospective 
mother-in-law, large and _ impressive, 
there was the Only Girl herself, still new 
enough to her engagement to have an 
enchanting trick of blushing about it, 
and there was also Mrs. Venable, the 
fair and gracious young widow from a 
sister city, to whom Van Pelt had been 
quite devoted ever since her first visit in 
town, about a year previous. Rumor 
had it that the engagement would soon 
be announced. He was a good fellow, 
quiet and even tempered and everybody 
liked him. 

“If only,’’ said Miss Maxwell fervently, 
“if only that mysterious creature will 
sing! Are you sure the windows are all 
open, Fred? It isn’t the least bit cool 
to-night. You knowI told you about 
him, Esther. Blind, poor man, and so 
melancholly and bitter. There is some- 
thing very strange about his past, and it 
must be horribly grewsome, too, but he 
has a wonderful voice, and when he is 
all alone he just pours his heart out. 
Mr. Grantham says he sings almost every 
night.”’ 

“‘If he knows that strangers are here, 
he probably will not care to sing to- 
night,’’ Mrs. Venable suggested, smiling 
at the girl’s enthusiasm. But a warning 
finger was lifted at her. 

‘*Listen!’’ Miss Maxwell cried eagerly, 
“‘He’s beginning!’’ and asudden hush 
of smiling anticipation fell on the group. 

The first notes of ‘‘Du Bist Wie Eine 
Blume’”’ came down to them through the 
cool night air. It was finely done, with 
such a vibrating, yearning tenderness in 
every note that all traces of amusement 
died from the listening faces. They 
were peeping into a soul, and what they 
saw there sobered them. 


“Betend, dass Gott dich erhalte, so rein 
und schon und hold.” 
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‘*Oh,’’ whispered Miss Maxwell softly, 
with a little break in her voice. ‘‘I 
didn’t know it was like this. It isso 
different from hearing a singer behind 
flaring footlights and with gorgeous 
scenery andacrowd of people. I didn’t 
know it could be so different.”’ 

‘‘No, that’sso,’’ said Grantham sober- 
ly. You can’t imagine the wierd effect 
of the thing until you hear it coming out 
of the night in that way. All that he 
has lost in seeing seems to have gone into 
that voice of his.”’ 

“It is fine, but it sounds uncanny,”’ 
said Van Pelt, frowning in.a puzzled 
way. ‘‘It is sort of—well, all that I can 
say is that it sounds /onely. Don’t you 
think so, Mrs. Venable?’’ 

‘*‘Dreadfully,’’ she answered quickly. 

Grantham looked at her in surprise. 
As muchas he had regretted making an 
entertainment of Truesdel’s voice, he 
felt still further culpable for the effect it 
produced on his guests. Only Mrs. 
Maxwell seemed nothing more than 
Mrs. Maxwell was not 
The others seemed to 


politely serious. 
impressionable. 
have an uneasy feeling that they were 


where they had no right to be. Mrs. 
Venable was quite white, the hand on 
the arm of her chair trembled slightly, 
and from time to time she nervously 
moistened her lips. She looked at 
Grantham with the questioning appeal 
of a child in the presence of an uncom- 
prehended tragedy, but it was Van Pelt 
who dropped into a chair beside her with 
an air of quiet protection, turning the 
conversation into safer channels. 

‘‘Now that the first number is finished, 
I suppose it would be polite to ask Gran- 
tham to bring out his pet fiddle. That 
sort of thing seems to be expected.”’ 

“Oh there are usually at least two 
numbers by my friend above,’’ Grantham 
answered, shaking his head and secretly 
hoping that Truesdel would not sing 
again to-night. ‘‘I am always willing to 
perform for the ladies if they can stand 
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it, but I decline to lay my pearls before 
Van Pelt. He’s too callous and 
material. Oh-—hark!”’ 

Grantham knew what was coming; he 
had heard it so often. 

“Ah, I have sighed to rest me, 
Deep in the quiet grave.” 

‘Poor Manrico’’. murmured Miss 
Maxwell. ‘‘Leonora should be here to 
answer him.”’ 

“Sighed to rest me, 
But all in vain have I prayed.” 

The song broke off suddenly. Trues- 
del was wretchedly out ofhumor. They 
waited expectantly, but he did not go 
on. Van Pelt looked up in surprise as 
Mrs. Venable arose. The hand which 
brushed his in passing was like ice, but 
her cheeks were burning now. 

Those behind her looked at each other 
in uncomprehending amazement as she 
knelt by the open window, leaning her 
arms on the ledge, but she seemed to 
have forgotten them. Her full soprano 
voice took up the song which Truesdel 
had broken off. 

“Out of the love I bear thee 
Yield I my life for thee.” 

Her voice was rich and powerful. 
Grantham had not guessed that such a 
gift was hers, since none of her friends 
in this city had ever heard her sing. 

The song went steadily and strongly 
to its finish. Mrs. Venable still knelt 
there, her hands gripped close and her 
intent face raised, but no answer came. 
What of Truesdel alone up there with 
his endless darkness and his memories? 
What was he thinking of these things? 

No one spoke. only Van Pelt’s lips 
twitched for an instant as Mrs. Venable 
arose and went over to Grantham, her 
self-control broken and the tears welling 
in her eyes, regardless of what these 
people might think. 

‘‘My placeisupthere. Mr. Grantham 
will you show me the way to your friend’s 
rooms? I wish to go—to—my—hus- 
band.”’ 





A REMARKABLE NOVEL: ‘THE KIDNAPPED MILLIONAIRES ’’ 
By Frank Putnam 


the remarkable American novel 

of the year. Remarkable in sev- 
eral ways. First, because it is a story of 
compelling interest, quite apart from 
any other phase of its character. Sec- 
ondly, because it is one of the most 
daring conceptions put into American 
fiction. Thirdly, because it contains 
some of the most original and striking 
suggestions concerning our all-absorbing 
politico-economic problems that have 
been put into print. Fourthly, because 
the principal characters are the giants 
of our financial and commercial world, 
so thinly disguised as to be unmistakable, 
and so admirably limned as to be more 
interesting than the best characters in 


ol i Kidnapped Millionaires’’ is 


any recent book of pure fiction. 

A multi-millionaire amateur newspaper 
reporter decoys half a dozen captains of 
finance upon his private yacht under the 
pretence that he wishes them to form a 


newspaper trust. He steams away to sea 
with them, refusing to be either bribed 
or threatened into deviating from his 
purpose to ‘‘see whether the world will 
not go on about as usual if they are not 
around to direct its affairs. He takes 
them to a bungalow which he has set up 
in a land-locked bay on the coast of the 
gulf of Mexico, provides them with every 
luxury, except communication with the 
world, and sails away. ‘There they soon 
face the necessity of returning to the 
soil. One discovers that he is an excel- 
lent cook, another that he can use his 
skill as fisher and huntsman to stock 
their larder, still another that he can 
wash dishes almost as well as he did in 
boyhood, others that they can use the 
axe, the saw and the plane with skill 


””? 


enough for practical purposes. They 
begin by appointing Mr. Rockwell (John 
D. Rockefeller) chairman. He appoints 
committees, who explore, hunt, cook, 
keep house, and do the other labor that 
falls to the part of men who have no 
other servants than their wits and their 
hands. 
* * * 

One member of the kidnapped party 
is a socialistic millionaire—a mere mil- 
lionaire in a party of plutocrats. With 
sardonic shrewdness the kidnapper has 
selected this young lawyer to direct the 
plutocrats to the discussion of the coun- 
try’s economic conditions, and to teach 
them the beauties of his own beliefs, 
which are also the beliefs of the kid- 
napper. 

Thus, we have them at evening, smok- 
ing their cigars, and arguing their way 
through the pros and cons of socialism 
versus private ownership. Whether the 
author has fairly represented the views 
held by his distinugished characters or 
not, he certainly has drawn them as the 
general public regards them. Mr. Kent 
(James R. Keene) is sturdily opposed to 
trusts; Mr. Rockwell thinks them bene- 
ficent agencies for the service of the peo- 
ple; Mr. Carmody (Andrew Carnegie) 
inclines to the belief that government 
competition with trusts would be a good 
thing, with the certainty that in time the 
government would get all the business 
and so restore economic equilibrium; 
Mr. Morton (J. Pierpont Morgan) asks 
how the government is to obtain the 
land for war materials, and where it will 
get the money, adding: 

‘““You may rest assured that neither 
the banks nor the trusts will voluntarily 
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surrender any advantage which they 
ee ee 

To which Mr. Hammond, the kid- 
napped ‘‘teacher’” of the college of pluto- 
crats, replies: 

‘They will not be asked to surrender 
any advantages which they possess. The 
government will exercise the advantages 
which it possesses, but which it has not 
used. Thus far the banks and the trusts 
have taken advantage of their charters. 
The government has not. The govern- 
ment has a franchise more sweeping and 
more valuable than any yet issued by the 
state of New Jersey. The government 
can legally acquire, by means of taxation, 
every dollar’s worth of property in the 
United States. If it is legal to tax 
whisky four hundred per cent it is equally 
legal to tax coal and iron lands one hun- 
dred per cent. This government of ours 
is no unsubstantial affair. It can be 


made the executive power of the whole 
people, and there is no Jimit to what it 
can do, so far as property is concerned. 
It can forbid the mining of coal as readi- 


ly as it can forbid the private carrying of 
mail matter. Your trusts and banks will 
not start in with any advantages over the 
government. I am not referring to the 
government as typified by the existing 
administration. I have in mind a gov- 
ernment appropriating to itself all the 
powers bequeathed to it by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I do not say 
that it should use all those powers, but 
that it should assert them. * * *” 
‘‘Extortionate taxation is nothing more 
than confiscation,’’ said Mr. Morton. 
“Vou can call it by any name you will,”’ 
returned Hammond. ‘If the govern- 
ment decides to go into business, it will 
have its share of the raw material. It 
will secure coal, iron and timber lands, 
and such materials as nature planted in 
or on the earth for the common good of 
man. It may buy them if a fair price is 
offered. It may tax them until those 
who claim ownership in the heritage of 
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unborn generations will be glad to relin- 
quish their ‘property.’ The men or cor- 
porations that assert absolute ownership 
in all the coal and iron to be mined a 
thousand years from now need set up no 
cry of confiscation. It will go unheeded. 
In any event, the government will pro- 
ceed legally. A regularly organized gov- 
ernment is usually a great stickler for 
law.”’ 

Mr. Carmody laughed heartily. 

“Your motto is, ‘the government can 
do no wrong,’ as I understand you?’’ he 
said. 

‘*It can do wrong, but it can do nothing 
illegal,’ said Hammond. ‘‘Trusts and 
corporations have established the prece- 
dent of legalized extortion. * * * 

‘‘We must aim to retain all the good 
features of the trust management of 
affairs (under government control) and 
eliminate the bad ones. * * * 

“Under the purely competitive system, 
the consumer reaped an advantage in 
cut-throat prices, but the workman 
suffered from cut-throat wages. Under 
the trust system, the customer is being 
taxed for extortionate profits, which go 
to swell dividends but not wages. Never 
has there been a competition for labor. 
Ever has labor competed against itself, 
save in the few crafts where unions have 
obtained a precarious foothold. A labor 
trust is no more defensible in theory than 
any other kind of atrust. Allaim atthe 
same purpose. * * * 

‘**You are in favor of a system in which 
capital will be forced into such a com- 
petition as will reduce its earnings to a 
minimum,’’ suggested Mr. Carmody. 
‘“‘And you hold that such a system will 
raise the earnings of the actual producers 
toamaximum. Therefore you propose 
that capital be forced to compete with 
the government. This is your proposi- 
tion as I understand w?”’ 

‘‘That is it exactly,’ said Hammond. 
“I do not propose that the government 
shall enter into a relentless competitive 
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war against trusts or corporations. I 
am not arguing that it shall proceed in- 
discriminately to confiscate land by taxa- 
tion or any other method. I have certain 
suggestions for a possible plan of pro- 
cedure. It you care to listen to them, I 
will be as brief and plain as possible.’’ 

“Go ahead, Hammond,”’ said Mr. 
Kent. ‘*The man who shuts his eyes to 
the problems now in front of us is worse 
than the ostrich who buries his head in 
the sand in time of danger.”’ 

* * * 

The next evening they met and con- 
tiune the discussion, Mr. Hammond 
more fully stating his plan. 

‘*T am favorably impressed with the sys- 
tem which Mr. Hammond has outlined 
for government participation in manu- 
facturing industries,’’ said Mr. Morton. 
Private competition has proved a failure. 
The avarice of individuals is such that 
no fair agreement between competing in- 
terests has been found effective. Owners 
of factories or industries have refused to 
be content with reasonable profits. From 
greed or distrust of rivals, they have re- 
duced wages, lowered the quality of goods 
and have sought by a hundred expedi- 
ents to gain an individual advantage. 
Of course their rivals imitated this policy, 
and asa result every interest has suffered. 
The consumer has had inferior and adul- 
terated products forced on him; labor has 
had its wages reduced; capital has re- 
peatedly over-reached itself and created 
an over-production; and in the collapses 
that have followed all were losers. The 
only remedy for this industrial anarchy 
is consolidation. Honorable competi- 
tion, based on a fair profit, is impossible. 
We now have the advantages of combina- 
tion, but have surrendered the benefits 
which should come from a heathy com- 
petition. Hammond proposes an honor- 
able competitor—the government. In 
view of the present volume of money and 
the certain increase in gold production, 
two per cent profit is a reasonable figure. 
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At the start the government would not 
be a serious competitor and the rate of 
earnings would not be immediately 
changed. Hammond’s plan is entitled 
to the serious attention of all capitalists 
who realize that in the very nature of 
things some compromise will be forced 
uponthem. * * * We have repealed 
the law of supply and demand, and have 
abolished competition. We have done 
so under the form of law. Hammond 
proposes to reinstate them by law, and 
to protect all property which has been 
acquired in the interim. I consider his 
plan a fair, honorable and scientific com- 
promise, which wealth can afford to 
weigh and accept, with such modifica- 
tions as experience will dictate.”’ 
* * * 

It would not be fair to publisher or 
author to outline the story; the way to 
get that is to buy the book and read it. 
It may be said in passing that it abounds 
in the most delightful humor, and that 
certain passages, notably the account of 
the tropic hurricane, possess great drama- 
tic power. The stock exchange in panic 
times is described with a vivid intensity 
that is little short of appalling. ‘The lesser 
characters of the book, like the greater, 
are drawn from the life, and these supply 
most of the strong element of comedy, 
though not all, for some of the cheeriest 
of the anecdotes are told of, and many 
of the funny deeds in the story are as- 
cribed to Mr. Simon Pence, otheiwise 
Russell Sage, the dean of Wall street. 

‘‘Simon Pence is a queer character,’”’ 
observed Hammond, tossing a banana 
skin over the cliff. ‘‘I suppose he means 
well, but he is what some people call a 
little ‘near.’ ”’ 

“Did you ever hear of the time the 
committee waited on him to get a contri- 
bution for some charity?’’ asked Mr. 
Kent. 

Hammond had not. 

‘*It was decided to raise a sum of money 
for some deserving charity,’’ continued 
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Mr. Kent. ‘I have forgotten what it 
was,—there are so many of them. At 
any rate, the paper went the rounds, 
and they called on me among others. 
I signed for a sum, and glanced over 
the list. Morton was down for two thou- 
sand, Rockwell had signed for twenty-five 
hundred, Carmody had pledged three 
thousand—he is very liberal and chari- 
table, as he can afford to be—Haven 
(Havemeyer) was down for something, 
and there was a lot of others. I noticed 
that Mrs. Simon Pence was on the paper 
for fifty dollars. Well, the committee 
called on Pence. They were admitted 
and explained their mission. Hesighed 
and looked at the list. He read it up 
and down, and suddenly came upon the 
name of Mrs. Simon Pence. He picked 
up his pen and wrote something. The 
committee was all expectation. He 
handed it back to them. What do you 
suppose they saw?”’ 

“‘T am sure I cannot guess.”’ 

‘*He had written ‘Mr. and’ before Mrs. 
Simon Pence. That was his contribu- 


tion. There is no way to beat him.”’ 
* * 
If he had done nothing more than to 
humanize our plutocrats, Mr. Adams 
would have performed a distinct public 


service. ‘To most people, and especially 
to most western people, these giants of 
the money-lending, property-acquiring 
east, have become more like grave por- 
tents of impending evil than flesh-and- 
blood men actuated by common human 
motives and subject to the common des- 
tiny. The author does not paint these 
men with prejudice; rather he presents 
them at their kindliest, allaying instead 
of feeding the feeling, approaching 
hatred, with which the hand-to-mouth 
toilers regard them. We perceivea little 
more clearly that these men are not 
the wilful monsters of inordinate greed” 
that they have been painted; but that 
the work they have done, taken up and 
carried to completion by an awakened 
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public intelligence, is certain to be of 
the greatest benefit to all. We see that 
they have, while seeking their own ends, 
served the ends of all, hastening the at- 
tainment of genuine democracy, or of 
genuine republicanism, call it which ever 
you will, since they mean the same thing. 

Neither you nor I can say with certainty 
that Messrs. Morgan, Carnegie and 
Keene hold the liberal views attributed 
them by Mr. Adams; yet, once the idea 
is suggested to us, what more natural 
than that these men, capable of rising to 
the top in the realm of material affairs, 
should see even more clearly than the 
professional reformers the trend of the 
time and be preparing to meet its changed 
conditions? Whether they do or not, 
they surely have no reason to complain 
of the enlightened sentiments which they 
are made to utter in ‘“‘The Kidnapped 
Millionaires.”’ 

William R. Hearst is there, disguised 
as Robert Van Horne, the editor ‘‘who 
does things.’”? Mr. Adams gives you a 
capital picture of the surroundings amid 
which he does them, and suggests the 
motives that have prompted the remark- 
able course of the most versatile genius 
who has figured in American journalism 
during the last half century. 

There are some people who despise 
money, and others who despise every- 
thing else. Mr. Adams’ book will have 
a tendency, if read aright, to take some 
of the mental kinks out of both classes. 
For example, I know a young squib who 
makes rhymes—hot-headed and hard-up, 
as they all are—a mere beggarly garret 
canary, whose superb contempt for our 
plutocrats could be softened by only one 
sentiment—and that one, pity! He 
actually wrote the following lines: 


“The Great Man toils to keep his gains, 
Day by day and year by year; 
The Dreamer, child of hope and fear, 
Weaves in a song his joy and woe; 
The earth recalls her own, and lot 
Only the Dreamer’s song remains. 
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Pierpont Morgan’s power ts vast, 
Kings are pawns in the games he plays ; 
But earth will claim her own at last, 
And his fame perish in length of days. 
In pity of him, his name I save 
Out of the mouth of Time's deep grave; 
He who is lord of the worldly throng 
Shall live at last in an idle song. 


Yea, men dig decp and men butld high, 
Giving their towers to Time, his keep; 
Then go their way to the long last sleep 

With straight, cold limb and calm closed eye. 


Time's wrath, which naught of the earth 
withstands, 
Strikes their towers to dust once more, 
And blots out even the names they bore, 
When they sought heaven with empty 
hands. 


One name I save for the days to be, 

That men whom fear nor love restrains 
May read the riddle therein, and see 

Why only the Dreamer’s song remains.” 


Next time I meet that misguided youth 
I’m going to urge him to take a look at 
the plutocrats as they appear in Adams’ 
school of social economics, with their 
coats off, doing man-work, and see if he 
cannot discover some traces of human 
feeling in them. 

Mr. Adams is a many-sided man— 
mechanical and electrical expert, social- 
istic propagandist, brilliant newspaper- 
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man and inventor. He was editor of 
the ‘‘New Time,’’ a socialistic magazine 
published in Chicago until it was ab- 
sorbed by the ‘‘Arena;”’ he invented the 
electric light tower and the single arm 
electric lamp post, which latter is the 
standard in most American cities. He 
wrote a book entitled ‘‘President John 
Smith,’’ the story of a peaceful revolu- 
tion, which had a circulation of 125,000 
copies. He served the democratic na- 
tional committee as chairman of its press 
bureau in the campaign of 1896. He 
made the first effective fight against the 
smoke nuisance in Chicago, as chief of 
the city bureau. As an inventor Mr. 
Adams bids fair to take high rank. In 
the spring of 1900 he constructed a pas- 
senger train of seven cars, designed to 
avoid atmospheric resistance, so saving 
coal and time. ‘The train was tested be- 
tween Philadelphia and Washington and 
broke all records, sustaining the astonish- 
ing speed of 103 miles an hour. ‘The 
train was an experimental one and plans 
are now in progress for the perfection 
and adoption of Mr. Adams’ plans. The 
train, by the way, is now on exhibit in 
the transportation building at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

His latest book reflects all the many 
talents and experiences of the man. 
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HE garish day is done, and faint and far 

Like jagged shadows all the inmountains lie— 
White priests that saw the red sun sink and die; 

Leaf-hidden birds where willow clusters are 

Fling down sweet showers of melody; a bar 
Of burnished gold from sunset’s forge hangs high 
Above the hills and in the purple sky, 

Beyond the twilight grows one yellow star. 

Along some distant lane the cattle go 
With bells that sound like music heard in dreams 
Of long ago; the mogh with soul of light 

Now crowns God’s highest pyramid of snow, 

While from dim ponds and softly flowing streams, 
Ring out the rhyming minstrels of the night! 


Herbert Bashford 





TOM JOHNSON’S CAMPAIGN OF SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


By Henry 


ARLYLE in describing the hero 
as king, traces the word king, thus: 


king, konnig, canning, able-man 
—the man who orders conditions, or 
who, adapting himself to conditions, 
does large things. This ideal is of the 
active man of affairs —the political 
statesman, army leader—with clear vis- 
ion; simple radical ways and strong will. 
To this order of men who do things 
Tom Loften Johnson of Ohio belongs. 
Born of asturdy Kentucky stock, ofa 
family that could boast of several Con- 
gressmen and a United States Vice-Pres- 
ident in years gone; passing his boyhood 
in poverty into which he had been 
plunged by the civil war which ruined 
his father, a plantation slave-owner, who 
took up arms in the southern cause; 
commencing to earn a livelihood as 
office boy with a street railroad company 
in Louisville when most other boys are 
at school; advancing step by step in the 
street railroad business through mastery 
of its details; acquiring his first capital 
through several pertinent inventions— 
he, with his father and his younger 
brother, Albert, acquired in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, his first railroad, which, 
with good management, so prospered 
that it led to larger street railroad pos- 
sessions in other cities and the establish- 
ment of steel mills in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Beginning with nothing, quick 
perception, energy and the acquisition 
of special privileges had carried him to 
the place of several times a millionaire, 
and had given him ample means upon 
which to retire from further money mak- 
ing and to devote himself to propagating 
those anti-monopoly ideas which had 
taken in his mind the precise and defi- 
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nite form of a philosophy and had filled 
his breast with the fervor of a religious 
conviction. 

* 


* * 


This was no less than the doctrine of 
the single tax, which, proposing the 
abolition of all taxes but one falling on 
land values, irrespective and exclusive 
of improvements, has for its central pur- 
pose the destruction of land monopoly 
and, as a consequence, necessitates war 
upon all other forms of monopoly, to 
the end that each individual shall suffer 
no diversion of production, but shall 
obtain the entire results of his labor. 

By grace of various forms of privilege 
—street railroad franchises, patent laws, 
custom imposts and land ownership— 
Tom L. Johnson had grown rich. But 
he was not one of those rich men who 
think that riches come only to brains and 
push and thrift. He saw, and saw clearly, 
that the principle of privilege gave him 
advantages of which it deprived others; 
and as long ago as the early go’s, when 
he represented the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in Congress, he proposed as a 
change in the tariff law an amendment 
placing steel rails on the free list, which 
should thus break down the tariff barrier 
behind which The Johnson Company, 
named for him, was at that time making 
four-fifths of all the street railroad track 
being laid in the United States. 

A beneficiary of monopoly of various 
kinds, he solemnly set himself to use 
his means and abilities to destroy it root 
and branch. Yet to a man largely im- 
mersed and having many in a sense de- 
pendent friends involved in business, 
withdrawal was not a simple matter, so 
that Mr. Johnson was not able until early 
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this year to announce his entire freedom 
for work in his cause. 
* * . 

No sooner had he made this announce- 
ment than he found large work to his 
hand. In two of the principal cities of 
Ohio— Cleveland and Columbus — the 
street railroad powers were striving to 
obtain extensions of franchise. In both 
cities Mr. Johnson raised the cry of popu- 
lar rights. He demanded three cent 
cash fare as the least price of any fran- 
chise extension whatever. The ail- 
roads refused this concession, denounced 
Johnson and put pressure upon pliant 
public officials in the hope of obtaining 
what they desired. But the railroads 
had an old and very successful street rail- 
road man to deal with. This move was 
checked, and the issue of three cent 
street railroad fare was carried into poli- 
tics. The Democrats in each city 
espoused it and ran mayoralty candidates 
upon it in the spring elections. On 
being petitioned by more than twenty 
thousand electors in Cleveland, Mr. 
Johnson ran there and was triumphant; 
as was the Democratic candidate in 
Columbus likewise. 

* * * 

The Cleveland street railroad fight had 
not passed the preliminary skirmishes. 
But an ordinance acceding to the street 
railroad company’s requests had passed 
the Columbus city council and had then 
by Mr. Johnson’s friends been tied up 
in the courts, mainly on the ground that 
the city authorities had, in violation of 
the express law of the state, ignored the 
competitive offer of cheaper service for 
the same street railroad privileges. 

This cheaper service had been offered 
by Tom L. Johnson himself and Ex- 
State Attorney-General Monnett. They 
had made a formal offer to the city 
authorities to accept the pending fran- 
chise ordinance, to guarantee a better 
than the existing service and at a three 
cent cash rate of fare, with free universal 
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transfers; promising to buy out the ex- 
isting company at a price based upon 
the unexpired part of their franchise and 
at what it would cost to reproduce the 
plant. Johnson and Monnett bound 
themselves to give satisfactory bond to 
perform all the provisions of their agree- 
ment. 
* * * 

The Columbus street railroad officials 
had no idea of relinquishing their mon- 
opoly, present and prospective; yet they 
had no better excuse to give for the re- 
fusal of the Johnson offer than that John- 
son could not profitably supply a service 
on a three cent fare basis. He replied 
that he could not only supply such a 
service profitably but that after guarantee- 
ing six per cent interest on the capital 
actually invested in the plant, he would 
devote the remainder of the profits 
either to a further reduction of fare, or 
to the extinguishment of the capital, 
which, with the large cars and high order 
of equipment, wedded to the efficient 
management that he would supply, he be- 
lieved would be effected within fifteen 
years. His preference ran to the latter 
plan of extinguishing the capital, for that 
would result in a publicly paid for and 
owned system, which, without further 
ado, could be taken into public operation, 
or could be left in private hands, to be 
operated subject to public requirements. 
Mr. Johnson’s theory, proved by long 
experience in extending the haul for a 
five cent fare, was that to reduce the 
charge to three cents and improve effi- 
ciency would result in more than a pro- 
portionate increase in the volume of busi- 
ness. He calculated that improving the 
equipment and reducing fares to three 
cents would not only pay a liberal return 
on the money invested, but would yield 
surplus profits enough within a few 
years to pay back this capital and thus 
transfer the system from private to public 
ownership. His proposal was no less 
than to bring about municipal ownership 











of street railroads through a three cent 


car fare. 
* * 


The Columbus street railroad case is 
now in the courts and the Cleveland rail- 
roads have for the present abandoned all 
efforts for franchise extension. But the 
fight in either city may be re-opened at 
any time and the popularity of the John- 
son proposal may force its acceptance as 
the first practical step toward the public 
ownership of street railroads in those 
cities. 

Were this accomplished, the Johnson 
program would, however, by no means 
stop here, since municipal ownership: of 
street railroads is only a means to an 
end with him. ‘‘I want a three cent car 
fare and my street railroad plan,’ he 
said recently, ‘‘because I want municipal 
ownership and operation of street rail- 
roads and I think my proposal will make 
a short cut to that. I want municipal 
ownership because I believe that that will 
quickly lead to the adoption of the single 
tax—the abolition of all taxes but one 
falling upon land values, irrespective 
and exclusive of improvements. I want 
the single tax because I believe that that 
will bring a large measure of justice— 
justice, the only solution for all the great 
social problems of the world.” 


* x* * 


The first step toward getting what he 
calls just taxation is to show the injustice 
of present methods. This he is now 
doing in two ways. One is by revealing 
the extraordinary inequality in local 
assessments of land, by which large own- 
ers are assessed very low and small owners 
very high. This he is bringing about 
through a highly striking and original 
method. He has a blackboard in a 
special room in the City Hall and draws 
on it with white chalk one hundredth 
part of the city in blocks at a time, with 
a view to determining values of respec- 
tive localities, as proved by recent sales. 
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The Board of Assessors act as judges, the 
mayor’s representative acts as prosecuting 
attorney, so to speak, advocating high 
values; while the individual land owners 
speak for low values. By this process 
Mayor Johnson expects to raise the total 
land assessment to two or three times 
what it is now, this increase falling 
chiefly, if not wholly, upon the more 
valuable land of the city which is now 
grossly under-valued. 
* * * 

The Johnson taxation plan is now ex- 
citing the liveliest interest in most of the 
other cities of Ohio and the probability 
is that it will be extensively adopted. 
In a political sense this would therefore 
make Tom L. Johnson very strong in the 
Ohio cities. But would it be so accept- 
able to the rural districts? This is a 
question frequently asked. It certainly 
should because the Johnson plan aims 
at the removal of all taxes save upon 
land according to its value, exclusive of 
improvements, and since improvements 
make up the large part of the value of 
farms, farmers would find that instead 
of having a very heavy burden of taxa- 
tion, as at present, they would have very 
little to carry. 

It might be difficult to get the attention 
of the farmers long enough to prove this 
were it not for another feature of the 
Johnson plan, a feature that applies to 
the steam railroads of the state. Mr. 
Johnson holds that the steam road-beds 
should be publicly owned ‘‘highways,’’ 
and that private transportation com- 
panies should have the right to run over 
them, subject to publicly-made condi- 
tions. Short of that he would advocate 
not only the acquisition of the steam 
road-beds, but the public ownership and 
operation of the steam transportation 
lines as well. Pending the transposition 
of private to public ownership and opera- 
tion he would by taxation obtain for the 
public all possible benefit from the 
railroads. 
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Aiming at this, Mayor Johnson has 
started a war on the inadequate assess- 
ment of railroads, some of these being as 
low as five percent of what the law re- 
quires—their ‘‘true value in money.”’ 

* * * 

The mayor appeared before the local 
assessing boards and wrung from them 
trivial increases in assessment. He will 
go before the state equalization board 
to press for a much greater increase. and 
then, if necessary, will appeal to ithe 
courts. By that time he thinks it will 
be unimportant what the existing public 
officials do, since the people themselves 
will have been roused to overhaul the 
whole taxation machinery, the people 
not only in the cities and towns but in 
the country regions as well. 





KATE’S ANSWER 






Thus, through a comprehensive plan 
for three cent street railroad fare, the 
increase of tax burdens upon valuable 
urban land, and the enforcement of 
steam railroads to make larger return to 
the public treasury for the use of their 
public privileges, Tom L. Johnson is 
arousing an attention and gathering a 
following that bids fair not only to bring 
substantial social reforms in the city of 
Cleveland and the State of Ohio before 
long, but to start a political revolution 
on anti-monopoly lines in that pivotal 
state of the Union at a time when the 
march of concentration, on the one side, 
and the development of a great labor 
movement on the other, are bringing to 
acrisis the general conflict between the 
House of Want and the House of Have. 
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7 WAS only an unlearned farmer boy, 

But I dreamed a dream of wonderful joy ;— 
Of a day when I should be rich and great, 
And ask for the heart of lovely Kate. 


Ah, the time was the fragrant time of May, 
And we leaned on the garden gate that day. 
Said I, ‘‘Tell me, when I am rich and great, 
And ask for your heart—ah, what of my fate?’’ 


Said she, ‘‘I cannot tell you that,”’ 

And toyed with the bow on her garden hat. 
My full heart sank as heavy as lead; 

I turned to go, and wished I was dead. 











She reached her little hand out from the gate, 
And I turned to hear the rest of my fate; 

She bent her head with a shy, sweet grace, 
The rose’s blush covered all her face. 





She lifted her beautiful face quite near— 

My heart stood still with its hope and its fear. 
‘**I love you now,”’ said my Kate; 

**T may be dead when you are great.”’ 





Judith L. C. Garnett 














THE JOY OF LIVING 

OR some incomprehensible reason it 

is less difficult to realize sorrow at 
the time of passing than joy; and when 
thinking about it one is tempted to be- 
lieve this, at least partly so, because, after 
all is said, sorrow is more natural to hu- 
manity than joy. Instinctively feeling 
this to be the case, and longing with all 
our soul for happiness, we conceive it 
our duty to assume a joy we do not feel, 
and the result is to be found, among 
other places, in the tiresome, perpetual 
giggle of society. Behind this stands an 
entirely false idea of pleasure. Almost 
any young girl will confide that she is 
happier when sitting quietly talking, 
making no exertion to be amusing, than 
when laughing hysterically at some feeble 
joke; but, notwithstanding, she en- 
courages inanity with every forced giggle 
she explodes. 

Real humor or wit requires as capable 
a mental process as does serious think- 
ing, and a joke is not funny nor worth 
the name unless it forces spontaneous 
laughter. I say forces advisedly—a real 
joke makes you laugh. 

To the individual the finest joy in liv- 
ing is to be derived from a_ natural 
expression of his own native thoughts, 
feelings and desires; other people are 
congenial when they comprehend his 
nature without straining to do so. 

There are few positions of enjoyment 
where people meet more artificially than 
on ‘‘the lap of nature;’’ and this is be- 
cause there are many different ways of 


‘By Anna Farquhar 


resting there comfortably and happily. 
Those to whom nature is a great wise 


poet singing divine harmonies to the 


soul of man can in no way understand 
the scientific love of dissecting nature; 
of pulling her to pieces to see what she 
is made of; caring more for a bird’s name 
than its beauty, for a flower’s botany 
than its perfume or color, for a cloud’s 
classification than for its exquisite form. 
Then there is the other nature lover, who 
heartily enjoys his day in the open air; 
being benefitted in both mind and char- 
acter by the ozone and freedom of the 
experience; but all the time the banana 
—whose inside he must eat, and whose 
outside he must use to deface the land- 
scape with—is of equal importance to 
his enjoyment of nature. 

How absurd it would be for three men 
of these respective dispositions to start 
out together for a day’s enjoyment! 
Each one spoils the other’s pleasure and 
loses his own in such company. No; 
the main joy in living among people is 
to be found where perfect congeniality 
of tastes and motives exists. There is 
no more hopeless task than the attempt 
to convert an unsvmpathetic person to 
one’s own esthetic ideas or ideals. 
Friends can disagree on questions of 
ethics or even dogma and still be friends; 
but no two people can make upon each 
other’s nature more than a surface ripple 
of friendship when they disagree in mat- 
ters of taste and joy in living, unless it 
so happens that they have been reared 
together and taken on the habit of frienc. 
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ship; something frequently substituted 
tor the actual feeling. 

Sorrow being a daily portion, all men 
come together on its basis with a mutual 
understanding; but joy is like all rare, 
delicate quantities—it must be: handled 
carefully, as a child blows rainbow 
bubbles, else it will fall to pieces or fade 
away in the very act of creation. 


THE MAKING OF A SNOB 
HE road toward Snobland takes a 
devious course, winding in and out 

of various atmospheres and influences. 
Along its path travel multitudes of peo- 
ple unconscious of their single destina- 
tion, although, not infrequently, some 
one in the company is more certain of 
his fellow traveler’s goal than of his own. 
The beginning of this road is as tiny as 
the source of a mountain brook, but the 
end of it is paved with something worse 
than good intentions. 

Superiority is valuable only at its out- 
side point of view—never from the inside 
—when aman deliberately clothes him- 
self in superiority it is invariably a mis- 
fit. Popularly, a snobis the man who 
in all social relations assumes a place on 
top; and this limited view of the breed 
can no doubt be traced to Mr. Thack- 
eray’s masterly caricatures of the social 
snob, while in fact there is scarcely any 
limit to the kinds of snobs to be en- 
countered every day. 

Generically, a snob is a man who 
wholesales his own superiority and re- 
tails his neighbors, regardless of intrinsic 
value. As, for instance, the city of Bos- 
ton, nowadays, has no more actual cul- 
ture than several other American cities— 
except in rare spots—but its abiding 
faith in its own superior culture consti- 
tutes it a snob; certain people, known 
to every one, are descended from ances- 
try no better bred nor born than many 
of their neighbors, but these individuals, 
being firmly convinced that they were, 
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develope into social snobs; active mem- 
bers of various professions and trades 
are easily persuaded that they stand pre- 
eminently supreme in their own line of 
ability, thus swelling the list of mercan- 
tile and professional snobs; your laun- 
dress, very likely, disdains the tub abil- 
ity of every other person on her block, 
and here we have the Snob of the Suds. 

Snobbery is ‘‘a worm i’ the bud”’ in 
any character it once feeds upon; de- 
stroying first at the heart, then eating 
outward. If aman possesses a high idea 
of himself, and also a high idea of others, 
he isno snob. It is when he first real- 
izes the inferiority of all about him that 
the worm begins to gnaw at his vitals. 
Snobs are made at home; nurtured in an 
atmosphere of flattering self-congratula- 
tion, untempered by criticism. The 
highest love is carefully and kindly 
critical of its object. The mother who 
for one moment allows her children to 
enumerate the shortcomings of others in 
disparaging comparison to their own 
high abilities is making snobs; the 
country that encourages its citizens to 
value the people of all other countries 
in an inverse ratio to their own remark- 
able achievements is manufacturing a 
nation of snobs. 


THE VALUE OF RECREATION 
THERE is a special value in amuse- 

ments to all hardworking people. 
Sounder advice could not be offered 
overworked brains than ‘‘to relax’’; and 
no more vexatious truth could be re- 
turned than the assurance ‘I can’t re- 
lax; I don’t know how!”’ 

Truly it is oftentimes more difficult to 
relax one’s self than to work on to the 
point of nervous collapse. Quite as 
effective would it be to recommend a 
person in a violent anger to smile; he 
can smile if you succeed in making him 
do so, but not, at that moment, of his 
own volition. A soft answer, it has been 
claimed by a high authorily, turneth 

















away wrath, but it has been a very gen- 
eral experience that a good joke is even 
a quicker method to amiability; and in 
the same way a tired brain can be forced 
into rest by means of some congenial 
amusement absolutely diverting from the 
rut of labor into which it has fallen. 

Physicians invariably recommend 
change when at last they are compelled 
to admit the inefficacy of drugs, and 
this nearly always means change of 
thought rather than change of air. The 
invalid, whose progress toward health 
demands mental diversion, is oftentimes 
afflicted with a clear case of hypo, wear- 
ing a tail and cloven foot and encourag- 
ing constant nervous introspection. 

Amuse this invalid, start him to play- 
ing at something—it doesn’t matter 
much what, so it entertains him suffi- 
ciently to compel his thoughts away from 
that particular groove of the brain—and 
ere long, to his own amazement, he is 
convalescent. 

In a world balanced by the force of 
tribulation, the spirit of man is called 
upon to face a hypo of similar species, 
and it is more pleasantly expedient to 
‘ turn tail on any devil than to indulge in 
a protracted wrestle with him. Slip 
around the corner and laugh at him and 
he will dissolve into thin air. 

In some way mortals might be per- 
suaded that a strenuous life (undoubted- 
ly the broadest life) is incomplete with- 
out cheerful moments of busy playtime, 
but, ‘‘a thoroughly good time’’ would 
lose its value were we to look upon it 
medicinally; in consequence, the belief 
in the general good to be derived from 
temperate enjoyment, as opposed to the 
Puritan theology of dull gloom, must 
become an abstract conviction before it 
can be applied beneficially in the con- 
crete. 

The man who permits the child in him 
to die before the end of his own life is 
to be pitied, for in the heart of that 
playmate he draws upon his own best 
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purity and enjoyment. Just as Saturday 
night, being bath night to the world, is 
the most important time of the week in 
many respects, physically and morally, 
the summer, because. it stands for 
America’s playtime, is of incalculable 
importance as a season, owing to our 
national disregard for the value of recrea- 
tion, starting over again periodically. 
% 

RECREATION WITH A PURPOSE 

Change of labor is a more wholesome 
means to rest than complete inactivity 
can ever be. This truth is nowadays 
being demonstrated all over our United 
States by the interesting number of men- 
tal workers, who, when summer comes, 
devote several hours daily to manual 
labor sufficiently severe to draw the blood 
from their over-taxed brains and diffuse 
it evenly throughout their entire system 
of circulation. 

Systematic rowing or tennis playing 
undoubtedly answers the same purpose; 
however, to acertain class of energetic 
minds there arrives along with a demand 
for general bodily exercise an equally 
strong brain interest in whatever is being 
accomplished physically; in fact, exer- 
cise which produces no visible results 
is of small benefit to the mind eager to 
be doing something. Manual labor at 
gardening, or tinkering about in a work- 
shop fills this demand to perfection ; such 
a brain must see a potato or tomato, a 
tin boiler mended or a boat repaired as 
a result of its bodily exertion; otherwise, 
that brain is not rested nor lifted out of 
its own rut. 

To most of us such an occupation in 
such surroundings would be sheer waste 
of beauty and neglect of the poetic 
instinct; but to George Eliot it was 
otherwise, and to every man or woman 
must be allotted an individual right of 
way, provided this right enfringes not 
upon some other individual rights. 
Find your own best recreation and take 
it conscientiously. 



























































WO mice—so they say 
One grave and one gay, 

Fell into a pail of rich cream; 
“What a jie thing we’ve done!”’ 
Said the optimist one} 

But of course, he didn’t once dream 
What a difficult thing 
He would find it to spring 

From out of the slippery tin; 

“‘Ah me!”’ sighed the other— 
His pessimist brother, 
**What a terrible fix we are in!”’ 


Round their prison, aghast, 
They swam, till at last, 
Discouraged, one sank in despair; 
But the other kept on 
Till the rise of the sun, 
Swimming slowly, but surely, and there—- 
When the milkmaid looked in, 
She saw in the tin 
She had left for the churning that night, 
One mouse lying dead 
In his buttermilk bed, 
But above him, alive and ‘‘all right,”’ 
The optimist sat 
On a fat little ‘‘pat’’ 
His swimming had churned through the 
night! B. £. £. 
5 a 
NELS PETERSEN, LABOR AGITATOR 
Y wife and I considered ourselves 
unusually lucky in securing such a 
good all’round servant as Tina Oleson. 
As a rule, it is hard to find a servant 
who will do all varieties of household 
‘abor, from making beds to conmking, es- 





pecially when the house is a suburban 
one, but Tina seemed to revel in work, 
and as for ‘‘afternoons off,’’ she said 
tersely, ‘‘Aw got no feller,’’ as if that set- 
tled the whole matter, and employed 
the afternoons that were rightly her own 
in various praiseworthy manners, such 
as scrubbing the kitchen or cleaning 
out the pantry. 

But we had no such luck in securing 
a man-of-all-work. For a week we tried 
the village ‘‘Jack-of-all-trades,’”’ an old 
fellow who seemed to have no name but — 
‘*Hobbles,’’? but one week of him was 
enough. I found that instead of giving 
our horse the usual allowance of corn 
each day, he encouraged time by dump- 
ing a full week’s rations into the manger 
Monday morning and letting that do 
for the week. So I told him he need 
not come back. Then we tried an old 
Irishman who occasionally did odd jobs 
for my neighbors. He agreed to come 
as a personal favor, not because he 
needed work. I soon found that this 
favoritism only extended to the act of 
coming. When he had entered my prem- 
ises and had lighted his pipe ine con- 
sidered his part of the contract fulfilled. 
I tried to explain that it was not so much 


his company I craved as his attention 


He must have resented 
At any rate he did not return the 


to my garden. 
this. 



































bE ‘sun may sbine effulgentlee, 








It is bis Hugust whim. 
But when T’m sitting in the sea 
HW do not care for bim. 


next day and I had to curry my horse 
myself. 

I even tried my hand at spading the 
garden, but I am mightier with the pen 
than with the spade, and not enough ages 
are weighing on my brow to make me 
a handy man with the hoe. I prefer to 
garden by proxy. In my dilemma I 





turned to Tina. I asked her plainly, 
as man to woman, if she knew anyone 
who could spade a garden, groom a 
horse, and do chores. I told her just 
what I wanted; a strong, sober man, who 
would toil in my vineyard by day and 
sleep athome. She answered most satis- 
factorily. 
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“*Yaas,’’ she said, cheerfully, ‘Nels 
Petersen, he is goot man. Aw tank he 
very goot man.”’ ‘That is how I came 
to engage Nels Petersen. 

He was a “‘very goot man,”’ indeed. 
Strong as an ox, sober, good-natured 
and willing to work, he took hold of 
things at once. His only fault was his 
taciturnity. Being a writer, I like to 








M 
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study character, and I tried to draw 
Nels Petersen into conversation on sev- 
eral occasions,. I would walk out to the 
garden and stand about among the bean 
poles, smoking my pipe, and chatting at 
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him, but if he heard me he did not con- 
sider what I said worthy areply. I am 
not easily discouraged, however, and 

I was confident that eventually Nels 
Petersen would succumb to the charms 
of my conversation. 

I was sitting on my porch the evening 
of the third day of Nels Petersen’s labors, 
when he came around the house, and 
coming before me respectfully removed 
his cap. He twisted it in his hand, and 
awkwardly drew lines on the gravel walk 
with the toe of his boot, before he spoke. 

‘*Well, Mester Yones, Aw tank Aw mek 
a strike,’’ he said simply. 

I was surprised. There had been strikes 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, but I had not expected Nels Peter- 
sen to strike. I hid my surprise. 

‘Well, Nels,’’ I said, ‘‘I suppose if you 
want to throw up your job you have a 
perfect right to do so.”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘‘Aw don’t been goin’ yump my yob. 
Aw mek a strike.” 

That was all there was to it. He was 
on a strike. We argued the matter out 
then and there. He was on a strike be- 
cause I had gone out into his garden and 
talked to him. He said he couldn’t 
work as well when people talked to him. 
It took his attention from his work, 
wasted his time, and generally impaired 
the value of his services. 

We compromised the matter. I agreed 
to be silent when I visited him at his 
work and he agreed to come to work in 
the morning. 

This was the first of his strikes; but it 
was not the last. He was the most per- 
sistent striker I have chanced to meet. 
He struck three times a week, on an 
average. When I went into the garden 


one day to dig a few worms for bait he 
eyed me with stern disproval, and that 
evening he came to me, as usual, with his 
cap in his hands. 

‘‘Well, Mester Yones, Aw tank Aw mck 
a strike.”’ 




















He told me simply and earnestly that 
digging in the garden was his work; that 
he was the only man on the place with a 
commission to dig; that if any digging 
was to be done he would do it, whether 
it was. to get out worms or put in pota- 
toes. After that I used liver for bait. 

When Nels had the garden spaded and 
hoed and all the work well in hand I 
found him sitting quite disconsolate 
oneafternoon. As I approached he arose 
and took off his cap. 

‘*Well, Mester Yones, Aw tank Ah mek 
strike,’’ he said sadly. 

‘‘What’s up now?’’ I asked. ‘‘Aw 
tank Aw get lazy. Aw tank Aw get no 
goot,’? he explained. He had found 
time to spend an hour idly and it 
worried him. I talked the matter over 
with my wife and we decided to buy a 
cow and a couple of pigs. We did not 
need them, but we hoped they would 
keep Nels busy. He was greatly pleased 
and spent some time each day currying 
the cow and for awhile he was satisfied, 
and when I found he was again in danger 
of having leisure I shortened his work- 
inghours. Hestruck at once, arid I had 
to let him paint the barn. 

He struck so often during the course 
of the summer that whenever he took 
off his cap I expected to hear him say 
‘Well, Mester Yones, Aw tank Aw mek 
strike,’? and it kept my wits busy devis- 
ing new tasks for him, but I managed 
to conciliate him each time. He was 
jealous of every bit of work I did about the 
place, and instead of finding the healthy 
outdoor exercise about the place that I 
had expected when I moved up from the 
city, I was obliged to take to the golf links 
to keep myself in condition. I think 
that if he could have borne being away 
from his garden he would have insisted 
on acting as my caddy, and he certainly 
felt. hurt that little Pat Mulligan was a 
necessity. 

He often eyed the vacant lot beyond 
our fence with longing eyes. It was a 
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bare grass plot and in it he saw magnif- 
icent opportunities for extending his 
garden. I had yielded to all his whims 
but when he came one day with his ever- 
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lasting ‘‘Well, Mester Yones, Aw tank 
Aw mek strike,’’ and proposed that I rent 
the vacant lot I told him to go ahead 
and strike. I was willing to spend more 
than I could afford to beautify my own 
place, but I was not going to set up asa 
wholesale truck farmer to please Nels 
Petersen, so he went. 

I thoroughly enjoyed myself the next 
day. I pottered about the garden, fed 
the horse and cow, and felt that I really 
owned the place. Even my wife experi- 
enced a sensation of relief, and actually 
pulled some radishes with her own h.nds, 
and when she stepped on a tomate vine 
she felt less as if she had com: itted 
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some dreadful crime. We felt quite like 
young sweethearts again; as if our chap- 
erone had gone away on a long visit, and 
we were congratulating ourselves that 
evening when Tina modestly came before 
us. She toyed with the edge of her 
gingham apron as she spoke. 

‘“*Well, Mester Yones, Aw tank Aw 
mek strike.”’ 

It was a sympathetic strike. Nels had 
developed into a labor agitator and had 
struck at our domestic happiness. The 
next day I rented the vacant lot and 
Nels returned. From that time I really 
dreaded his strikes, but he seemed to 
have settled down in content, for it is 
no small job to spade up a sod field and 
convert it into a blooming garden, and 
he had his hands full. He was supreme- 
ly happy, and even allowed me to lean 
on the dividing fence and watch him. 

But the blow fell at last. He came 
one evening more sheepishly than ever, 
and twisted his cap until it was never 
again fit to wear. 

‘*Well, Mester Yones, Aw tank Aw mek 
strike,’’ he said at last. 

“You will, will you?’’ I replied, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘What do you want this time? 
Want to buy the township for a potato 
patch ?”’ 

Nels grinned. 

‘“‘Aw tank Aw mek a big strike,’’ he 
said, ‘‘Aw yump my job. Aw got two 
hunder tallar now, Aw buy oot Mester 
Nelson.”’ 

Nelson had the ice cream parlor at the 
cross roads, and Nels intended to go 
into business for himself. I cannot say 
that I was sorry to lose him. I even 
arose from my chair and shook his 
hand warmly. I wished him luck in 
his venture. His hand did not respond 
to my pressure and when I released my 
grasp it fell limply to his side. He evi- 
dently had still more on his mind. He 
tried to speak several times, and then he 
put his cap defiantly on his yellow head 
and blushed. 
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‘‘Aw tank Tina she mek strike, too,”’ 
‘“‘Aw tank Aw get mar- 


he drawled. 
ried.”’ 

He waited a moment and then he 
turned and ran as fast as his legs could 
carry him down the path and up the road. 
The next day Tina gave us a formal two 
weeks’ notice, and my wife and I began 
our old hunt, she for a servant, I for a 
man-of-all-work. We tried several girls, 
but none stayed over a day or two, and a 
few days before Tina’s wedding day my 
wife was washing the dinner dishes her- 
self when Tina appeared at the door. She 
shed her finery and went to work at once. 
The engagement had been broken. 
All she would ever say was simply, ‘‘Aw 
tank mebby Nels mek anudder strike.’’ 

Lillis Parker Butler 
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SEEMED LIKE 


. eee like, when baby came, 
A star had dropped from the sky’s 
blue dome 
And that little, trembling ray of light 
Made the world all day that was once 
all night. 
My heart never sung the good God’s 
praise 
Till baby come with his angel ways; 
Hadn’t thought much about such things 
*Till baby come with his whisperings. 
But a bit of heaven, the little tike 
Seemed like. 


Seemed like, when baby went, 

God took back all the good He’d sent. 

Ev’ry rose seemed dead in the empty 
lane, 

The world all gray and the sky all rain. 

But when I knelt on the tear-wet sod 

My heart drew near to my baby’s God. 

A little form that I used to know 

Stood in the sunset’s golden glow 

And beckoned me up life’s stony pike, 


Seemed like. 
Douglas Malloch 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER 
HE fortune teller was the success of 
the evening. She crouched in pic- 
turesque attitudes on a glossy bear skin. 
Diamonds glittered on her hands and at 
her throat. Over her rich barbaric dress 
the masses of her hair tangled. 

‘It’s very effective,’’? McCree said, ‘‘I 
was told that I would find a beautiful 
gypsy in this room who would reveal my 
future. That you would marry people 
up to the third and fourth ceremony, 
and that extensive travel, and death in a 
foreign land was inevitable.’’ 

The fortune teller lifted her face. It 
was covered with a black silk mask. She 
did not speak. 

‘‘T am from South Africa,’’ hesaid. ‘I 
want you to tell me if I will ever be as 
famous as Cecil Rhodes?’’ 

‘*You never will.’’ Dimples born of 
mirth played about the pretty mouth 
under the mask. 

‘“*T am not married, but I am in love. 
{ have come to America on special busi- 
ness. You see, I am willing to help 
you, and tell you all I know.”’ 

“Cross the gypsy’s hand with gold and 
she will tell you the secret things of your 
heart.”’ 

He thrust his hand in his pocket and 
laid a piece of gold in her upturned 
palm. 

She regarded it thoughtfully, and said: 

“‘T will keep it in memory of a real 
African Boer.”’ 

‘And this,’? he bent quickly and 
kissed her hand, ‘‘I take from an Ameri- 
can Beauty.” 

They laughed at their own wit with 
irresponsible laughter. 

He sat down on the floor at her feet 
and held out his hand. 

‘*Tell me the secret things of my heart; 
I defy you.”’ 

She studied his hand attentively. ‘It’s 
a good hand, and promises success in 
anything you set your heart upon.”’ 

**Oh bosh!”’ 
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‘You have been disappointed in love,”’ 
she went on, not heeding his interrup- 
tion. 

‘‘Haven’t you?’”’ he asked scornfully, 
‘*Haven’t we all been?”’ 

‘“*Ves,’’ she said slowly. 

“If you were a man, oh most wise 
gypsy, and one you loved had wide acres 
—gold—and you had not, what would 
you do?”’ 

‘‘And would you let an accident of a 
feather’s weight outweigh a fact as sweet 
as heaven—a woman’s love?’ Her eyes 
were luminous with scorn. ‘Has love 
no weight?’”? She dropped his hand. 
She had forgotten her role of fortune 
teller. 

‘““You have loved,’’ he said. 
tell me the secret of my heart.’’ 

Again she took his hand and bent over 
it in sweet, grave meditation. ‘‘The 
line indicates one love affair that begins 
early and runs on through life.”’ 

“‘“You are feeling your way; it’s all 
guess work w:th you.’’ He drew his 
hand away. 

‘““You dare me to tell you?’’ She 
threw back her head with a proud de- 
fiance. ‘‘I can, and without the aid of 
your hand.”’ 

“‘Then do!”’ 
as her own. 

‘*It began with a quarrel—a bitter quar- 
rel over a trifle. It might have been so 
easily mended, but the girl was ugly over 
it, and the man showed no considera- 
tion.” 

‘*He acted like a fool,’’ McCree spoke 
vehemently. 

“*Ves,’’ she said sweetly, ‘‘I think he 
did. But the girl was much to blame. 
The quarrel came in the morning and 
that evening at a dance she was the most 
frivolous woman there. The man 
sulked and unfortunately he saw another 
man slip a diamond where his diamond 
had been.”’ 

‘Unfortunately ?”’ 

“Tt didn’t mean a thing. 


“Now 


His tone was as defiant 


The young 
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fellow had been jilted, and the ring had 
been sent home. They were old friends 
—distantly related. Your sweetheart 
wore it as she would have worn her 
brother’s ring.”’ 

‘*How do you know?” his voice was 
hoarse. 

“T know. Things went like that for a 
month. They met, but there was only 
a surface politeness. Once the man 
came, but a stupid servant told him she 
was out. She cried until her eyes were 
swollen. She thought he loved her. 
The money came after he left—she never 
gave it a thought. It made her life 
easier, made her more independent. 
But he did not care! He never came 
back.’’? She put her hand to her throat 
as if suffocated. 

He sprang to his feet and took the 
mask from her face. 

“‘T never intended you should know 
me,’’ she gasped. ‘‘You dared me! 
You forced me to say these things.’’ 

“T love you,’ he said. ‘‘I thought 
you cared for him—I went away. Il 
fought against it; I have tried to think 
you were happy with him; but it was a 
dead failure, and I have come home.’’ 
He held her from him and looked into 
her face. 

“And you came to a woman who 
saved you the trouble of finding out!” 
she cried. 

“‘Tf I had been as brave,”’ he said, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t have had to find out. Our 
happiness would be of several years’ 
standing.”’ Sara Lindsay Coleman 


& & 


A POT HUNTER 


6 ARE you not game, to let me kiss you 
here, 
Deep in the wood—pray, what can be 
the reason?”’ 
She shook her saucy head, and archly 
cried: 
“It’s summer, sir, and game is out of 


9? 


season - 
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A CHAT WITH MY DENTIST 
Y dentist is a rather tall man, blonde, 
with asteely gray eye, a yellow mous- 
tache and a lovely set of teeth, gold- 
filled in front. It is the regret of my 
life that I was not present when those 
fillings were putin. Surely, the process 
must have hurt—just a little. 

I am now in the dentist’s chair, witha 
napkin under my chin, and a great steel 
crow-bar—at least it feels like a crow-bar 
—gouging away at an offending molar. 
My dentist’s motto is: First make the 
hole; then fill it. 

Prone beneath him, I listen to the 
work of demolition, and count eyebrow 
hairs. I know that the crow-bar is but a 
preliminary, a reconnaissance. 

‘‘Quite a change in the weather, isn’t 
it?’’ remarks the dentist. 

For obvious reasons I do not answer. 
I merely smile, pleasantly. And, gentle 
reader, have you ever tried to smile with 
your mouth open wide? 

The conversation regarding the weather 
continues for some minutes. Several 
things occur to me to say, but I pass 
them by. The crow-bar is withdrawn. 
My mouth is squirted into. The dentist 
prepares for the real business of the en- 
gagement—the assault by his electric ex- 
cavator. This machine ought to be ex- 
tremely efficacious for the frozen mouths 
of Alaska Klondike creeks. 

Here is a brief opportunity for me to 
assert my powers as a talker. However, 
I utilize the respite in vigorously, sadly, 
exploring with my tongue the place 
where my tooth was. I am successful 
in finding traces, and I locate the site. 

The excavator is whirring hungrily. 
My dentist hastens to insert a venomous 
sting in its flexible tail, and poises the 
dread caudal appendage at me. I open 
my reluctant mouth. My tongue flees to 
safety. Now— 

Whirrrr—whirrrr—whirrrr— 

‘“‘T was reading the morning’s paper,”’ 
resumes my dentist. 
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Behold, again are we launched on the 
sparkling tide of social intercourse. 

Whirrrr—whirrrr—whirrrr— 

I have ever béen a good listener, and 
to-day I am surpassing myself. Many 
bright rejoinders pop into my mind, but 
I stifle them. 

Conversation flags, at intervals, when 
the drill becomes uncomfortably hot to 
his hand, and my antagonist is forced to 
substitute a fresh instrument. 

Each one, as it warms to its work, 
waxes more malignant than its prede- 
cessor. I wonder how the dentist picks 
them out so unerringly, and with such 
devilish acumen. He never makes a 
mistake. The gradation is distinct, 
rapid and unfaltering. The ascending 
steps are justsomany. Although I never 
have completely died in the chair, yet I 
doubt if death would be considered a 
cause sufficient for interrupting the 
regular sequence—that crescendo of tor- 
ture. 

Sometime I’ll ask. 

We have discussed the morning paper, 
page by page, and are deép in duck 
hunting. I enjoy swapping -shooting 
yarns, with a sympathetic soul, and my 
eyes wax eloquent. 

Whirrrr—whirrrr—whirrrr— 

The dentist laughs at my witty glances. 
Repartee follows repartee. I employ 
the brief interruptions in resting my 
weary jaw, and in slipping my impatient 
tongue from its leash to allow it to plunge 
into the vast chasm strewn with ruined 
battlements. It brings back reports of 
what has been accomplished. 

Whirrrr—whirrrr—whirrrr— 

All the ducks are slaughtered. We 
are debating the Philippine question. I 
gurgle excitedly, and both my eyes talk 
at once. 

But we are nearing the end of our de- 
lightful téte-4-téte. The drill has made 
the circuit, and is digging, ina desultory 
fashion, in the north-east corner, where 
it started. Nothing is left, now, but a 





vacant lot. ‘The time has come to build 
up what has been torn down. 

Contrary to general maxim, here at 
least it seems to be far easier to erect 
than to destroy. The task is done! 

‘*How much?”’ I query. 

At last I have spoken. 

Edwin L. Sabin 
st st 
PHYLIS 
|X the blue-checkered apron she stood 
in the kitchen; 
Her sleeves were rolled up and her 
cheeks all aglow, 
Her hair was coiled neatly; and I most 
discreetly 

Stood watching, while Phylis was knead- 

ing the dough. 


Now who could be sweeter, more help- 
ful or neater, 
Or who hum asong so delightfully low, 
Or who look so slender, so graceful, so 
tender 
As Phylis, sweet Phylis, while knead- 
ing the dough. 


But as I admire her—so sweet and be- 
witching, 
My heart fills with sadness, my soul 
fills with woe, 
For how can I plead for the heart of 
sweet Phylis 
Reflecting, alas! how /’m needing the 
dough. HH. Deane Woodward 
& J 
THE STORY OF ONE LITTLE WAVE 
ONCE: on the very finest and sunniest 
of days, there grew out in the centre 
of the great, restless ocean a tiny wave. 
All about her the other waves were whis- 
pering and laughing together, and pres- 
ently the little newcomer wished that 
there was some one to speak to her, for 
all the old waves, having traveled many 
miles together, had become great friends 


and had their own secrets and experi- 
ences to talk over, so that they paid not 


a bit of attention to the little wave that 
had just joined them. 
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Suddenly another little wave brushed 
against her, and bending towards her, 
whispered something in her ear that 
made her fairly tremble with delight, 
and she stretched out her tiny white 
arms to him. But even as she listened 
he was gone, and with a pitiful sob the 
little wave threw herself into the gulf be- 
tween two other waves where she hoped to 
die, for she was very miserable 
deed. 

But the ocean lifted her up, and as 
she rose again in the air, she cried: ‘I 
must find him! I must find him, for I 
can never be happy without him!”’ 

Day after day she went on her journey, 
paying no heed to the other little waves 
about her, for she sought only one. And 
although on every side were count- 
less dancing waves, she was very lonely 
and her life was very sad. On sunny 


in- 





days, when the whole ocean of waves re- 
joiced and laughed aud sang, she alone 
was mute and sorrowful; and on the dark 
stormy days, when all the other waves 
rose and slashed and fought and shrieked 
in mad mock battle, she alone was 
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tossed helpless and against her will into 
the great sea dance. 

One day, when the water was very 
still, it was whispered about that they 
were coming to the shore, and one after 
the other they raised their heads to catch 
a glimpse of the sand and the rocks, and 
they cried among themselves: ‘‘Take 
care! Take care!”’ 

Then: a great white sea-bird came 
swooping down, and the tearful little’ 
wave cried out: ‘‘Ah, have you seen 
him, he for whom I have searched so 
long?’’ The seabird came still nearer 
and answered, ‘‘Tell me how he might 
be known, and I will help you in your 
search.”’ 

‘“*Ah,’’ cried the’wave, ‘*‘I cannot tell 
you, for he is just like all the other little 
waves.’ 

“‘Then,’’ replied the sea-bird, ‘‘if he is 
just like all the other little waves, why do 
you search so long? Go back to the other 
waves. ’”’ 

The little wave thought a minute and 
then she laughed, even as she had 
laughed in the sunny days before she had 
met the wave whom she sought. And 
she answered: ‘‘You are right, I will be- 
gin my life again, and I will be happy, 
as the other waves are happy.”’ 

But it was too late, for the tide caught 
the careless, happy wave, throwing her 
high on the sand, and the life of the 
little wave was ended. Helen Green 

st & 
A KING 

am a king and yet I own no lands, 

Nor moated castles filled with rarest 

art; 
My treasuries are two brown willing 
hands, 

My realin a maiden’s heart. 

Charles Henry Chesley 
a vt 

WHAT A DIRECTORY REVEALS 

TRIFLE late, but none the less wel- 

come, the Boston directory makes its 
appearance among the new publications 
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and is as acceptable as the best of them. 
It came none too soon, for within a year 
there have been made 188,966 altera- 
tions. To the 249,775 names printed 
last year there have been added 2,509, and 
to 2,526 pages of last year’s issue- have 
been added sixty-two pages. Seventeen 
hundred and twenty-five of these are 
needed for the names of citizens alone. 
The first name is that of Thomas C. 
Aarold and the last belongs to Violet 
Zyzick. The shortest name is Re and 
the longest Schneckenberger. But there 
is no dearth of familiar names. The 
Smiths, of course, lead, and it requires 
sixteen pages to tell where they all live. 
The Sullivans come next, with eleven 
pages. The Murphys follow with ten 
and a half pages, and the Kellys and 
Browns with ten pages each. To the 
Johnsons nine pages are assigned, and to 
the Whites six. The Jones’ have only 
five pages to their credit, and the Greens 
thesame. There are many distinguished 
names, but they seem sadly misplaced. 
There’s Columbus, for example, who is 
put down as a bricklayer; Michael 
Angelo, a laborer; Robert Burns, a 
blacksmith; Mendelssohn, a tailor; Mo- 
zart, a locksmith; John Milton, a baker, 
and fifteen Raphaels, who do everything 
but paint. Venus appears twice, once 
as teamster and again as a hairdresser. 
Jupiter is a laborer and Mars a watch- 
man. Mercury, a barber; Neptune, a 
baker of bread; Achilles, a car builder; 
Hercules, a jeweller; Leander, a tailor; 
Orion, an orderly, while Charon has a 
job in the kitchen at the City Hospital. 

The old story of a man’s name fitting 
his job is many times illustrated. A 
few of these are Stephen Sparks and Ed- 
mund Burns, firemen; John Cutter, tho 
butcher; Foote, the shoeman; Orgee, 
the waiter; Winn, the lawyer; Pitcher, 
the rumseller; Dr. Paine, the dentist; 
Books, the student; Noyes, the music 
teacher; Sopp, the brewer; Coffin, the 
physician, and Lightfoot, the collector. 
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Biblical literature is well represented 
by 50 Solomons, 53 Moses, 7 Aarons and 
31 Abrahams, an Hosea, an Amos and 
a Daniel. There are, besides, names with- 
out addresses of several thousand Bos- 
tonians who have died during the year, 
as well as a number who have removed 
from the city. There is a list of 251 
pages, three columns to the page, which 
includes most of Boston’s various busi- 
ness enterprises, all arranged alphabeti- 
cally under letters. 


od Sd 


DAYBREAK 


HE blushing dawn the east illumes, 
The birds their merry matins sing, 
The buds breathe forth their sweet per- 

fumes, 
And butterflies are on the wing. 


I pause beneath a window high, 
The door is locked, the house is quiet; 
’*Tis there, abed, she sure must lie,— 
To wake her,—ah! I’ll try it. 


And pebbles hurtling through the air, 
Strike full upon the window-pane, 

Awakening her who slumbers there 
With their insistent hurricane. 


Ye gods! in my imagination, 
The wondrous scene do I behold— 
A nymph’s bewildered consternation 
At summons thus so fierce and bold. 


A moment passes, then I see 
The gauzy curtains drawn aside, 
And sweet eyes beaming down on me, 
And then a window upward glide. 


Fair as the morn, with rosy light, 
She blushes with a faint surprise, 
Then thinking of the previous night, 
In dulcet tones she softly cries: 


It should have been put out by Nan, 
But I'll be down within a minute— 
No, never mind, leave your own can, 
And put two quarts, please, in it. 
Jack London 





PAN-AMERICAN BABIES 


By Arthur McIlroy 


out to see the babies at the fair. We 

wanted to get our hearts warm and 
to rest our eyes on innocence. Each 
took a different path. We agreed to 
meet in Press headquarters after dinner 
and compare experiences. 

When I reached the rendezvous opposite 
Bostock’s, Billy was there. Pretty soon 
Daly came in. We lit cigars and settled 
down in the big chairs. Billy was quiet, 
for Billy. The Old Man wiped his 
brow, whistled to tell how hot he felt 
and set the ball rolling. 

‘Well, what luck?’’ he says. 

**Good,’’ says I. ‘‘I shook off thirty 
years this day. I watered the dusty 
flowers of my soul.” 

‘*They needed it,’’ says Billy. 

‘*Weeds,’’ says the Old Man. 

‘‘Quiet the both of you,”’ says I; ‘‘it’s 
too warm to argue over trifles.”’ 

‘“‘Up in the Indian Congress,’’ says 
the Old Man, ‘‘I kissed the red baby 
that Teddy Roosevelt named the other 
day.”’ 

“‘Did she come to you?”’ says Billy. 

“She did. I was always a favorite 
with the ladies. She held up her wee 
tiny hands, and chuckled, and gave a 
little jump in her mother’s arins and, by 
gracious, I just reached down and took 
her into my own.” 

‘*And you kissed her?’’ 

‘‘T did that, smack on the cheek.”’ 

‘‘She’s a princess,’’ says Billy, ‘‘you 
should have kissed her foot.’’ 

‘A princess?’’ says I. 

‘*Ves,’’ says Billy. ‘*She’s the daugh- 
ter of a Navajo chief—Three-of-a-Kind 
I think his name is. Teddy kissed 
her too. He kissed her hand. That’s 


Bi and Old Man Daly and I set 


the way a vice-president salutes a prin- 
cess. He named her Pan-America 
Etcetera. 

‘*Now there’s a good American name— 
Pan-America Etcetera Three-of-a-Kind. 

‘**Three-of-a-kind is hard to beat,”’ 
says Billy with a remininscent look in 
his eyes. 

‘*Forget it,’’ says the Old Man. 

‘*I’’ says I, wishing to lead back to the 
subject, ‘‘had small luck finding babies 
in the flesh, but up in a corner of the art 
gallery was a picture, a ‘Mother and 
Child’ by George De Forest Brush. The 
treatment of the piece is modern. That 
sets it apart from most pictures named 
‘Mother and Child.’ The mother’s face 
is wan and sorrowful with a sorrow that 
grows on you—stronger the more you 
study it. The babe in her arms looks 
out at you with what seems at first only 
a thoughtful expression in the eyes. As 
you gaze at her that look in the babe’s 
eyes grows deeper, more melancholy, 
until it has all the world-weariness that 
shows in the eyes of an aged, beaten 
man, who has tired of time and longs 
for eternity. The tears came into my 
own eyes the while I studied the babe. 

‘*¢Poor little soul,’ I says to myself, 
‘you’ve just entered the door and took 
one glance at life and now you want to 
turn back to where youcamefrom. Did 
your little eyes see all the loss and the 
wrong of it; the hard, hard way to. go, 
the pains and the bitter tears of it? God 
pity you if you did see these things, little 
child, God pity you! ’Tis hard enough 
to bear when we start happy, seeing only 
the sunshine and the flowers; remember- 
ing the joys and quickly forgetting the 
sorrows.’ 














the babe’s eyes something that had 
escaped me before. It was the bud of 
the flower of courage. Rooted in the 
divine soil of faith, the deathless flower 
of aspiration, which is courage, was 
sending out its first tiny shoots. Dread 
might shadow it, prescience of evil to 
come might envelope it in gloom for 
long periods, but these could not destroy 
it. ‘Unhappy you may be,’ says I to 
the babe, ‘as your mother is before you, 
but you’ll be brave. God bless you, 
dearie.’ ’”’ 

“And you got all that out of a bit of 
painted canvas?”’ says Billy. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have thought it. I’m sentimental, but it 
takes the real thing to move me. ’Twas 
in the Filipino village that I found my 
affinity—a baby sweet enough to eat. 
She had no great man to name her, but 
she won’t lack honors on that account, 
since I’ve written a poem for her. She 
is the first Filipino baby born in America 
and her name will be preserved in the 
histories of both countries on that 
account, even if people do mn the 
poetry she inspired.”’ 

‘Does she look like Aquinas?” says 
the Old Man. 

‘I’ve never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Aguinaldo,’’ says Billy, ‘‘but 
this baby looks like all other babies ten 
days old—as to mere looks, do you un- 
derstand ?”’ 

‘And that’s like little red roly-polys,’’ 
says the Old Man. 

“It’s like blessed little angels,’’ says 
Billy, with some heat. ‘*They have a 
beauty that appeals to your feelings, like 
fragrance and music. I did not kiss her,”’ 
Billy, went on—‘‘for reasons. She had 
been suckling on her mother’s breast and 
she was still there, sleeping. That was 
a ‘Mother and Child’ such as no man 
ever painted. The little downy head lay 
like a rose on the mother’s bosom, and 
as it rose and fell with her breathing it 
had just the final touch of beauty that 
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‘“*T looked a little longer and I saw in | 
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art can never counterfeit. In the babe’s 
closed eyes were faith and trust and 
peace; in the mother’s tender glances 
were the greatest and purest of all 
loves.”’ 

‘*Forget it,’’ says the Old Man, ‘‘forget 
it. You make me think. Read your 
poem. Let’s hear what you saw in a 
little brown baby on the Midway.’’ Billy 
drew an envelope out of an inner pocket 
and from the back of it read: 


To SAN SIRIACO BUCHANA TABERVINA 


First Filipino child ever born in America : Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, July 4, 1901. 
a day she greets, in baby-wise, 

battery i curtous eyes; 
By night on mother’s silken breast 
She cuddles, coos and sinks to rest. 
God guard her, little alien guest, 
Her play by day, by night her rest. 
O may her beauty, like a flower’s, 
Unfolding through the summer hours, 
Awake in them that seek her ways 
Remembrance of forgotten days, 
Filling their hearts with the divine 
Compassion she excites in mine! 


‘‘What’s the mother’s name?”’ says the 
Old Man. 

‘‘By dad!”’ says Billy, 
ask.” 

‘¢’Tis the way of the world,’’ says the 
Old Man. ‘‘The world that takes a 
great man and gives him all the credit 
of his success, forgetting the mother that 
bore him in agony, that gave her vitality 
to nourish him in infancy, that worked 
and prayed over him in boyhood and 
manhood and that finally saw him give 
to another woman younger and fairer, 
his mind’s first thought, his heart’s deep- 
est love. ’Tis the way of the world.” 

‘Where did the babe get the Buchana 
in her name?’’ says the Old Man. 

‘“‘That’s for the Director General,’’ 
says Billy, ‘‘a good square man, and 
they made no mistake when they named 
the babe fof him.”’ 

‘“‘They did not,’’ says the Old Man. 
‘“‘T like that idea of naming a child for a 
good man. Many’s the youngster that 


“TI forgot to 
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has. Bill Daly for a handle to the name 
he inherited. Their mothers would ask 
me for the privilege! Think of that, my 
boys, when the privilege was all the other 
way. I’d say to myself, ‘Bill, old man, 
here’s another little one pulling for you 
—pulling you in the right direction.’ ”’ 

‘*Did you see the incubator babies?” 
the Old Man asks. He doesn’t wait for 
areply. ‘*They’re the most remarkable 
feature of the show to me,’”’ hesays. ‘I 
stood before the glass boxes where they 
were sleeping, litttle tads about the length 
of my hand they were, all swaddled up 
in cloths, with only their wee faces and 
hands visible. They made me think of 
nothing else but humming birds.”’ 

‘After all, is it right to keep life in 
these tots who come prematurely into the 
world?’’ Billy inquires. ‘They haven’t 
a fair chance with fully developed child- 
ren and it looks to me like a foolish 
thing to start them into the race hope- 
lessly handicapped. 

“Tis no foolish thing,’’ says the Old 
Man, ‘‘to respect any gift of God’s, and 


if ever anything is a gift from God it 


isababy. Come early or late, it is man’s 
duty to give it welcome, smooth its way 
and help it to its share in the world’s 
work of progress. ’Tis not true these in- 
cubator babies are foredoomed to weak- 
ness, either physical or mental. Some 
that saw light after six months’ of gesta- 
tion have come up to be fine healthy 
boys and girls and most of them are as 
well off as other children. Let them die? 
Who knows but one of them is destined 
to great deeds, to give humanity new light 
on the road to heaven, may be, or to serve 
his kind in other ways?’’ 


THE ROAD TO FAME 


Silence and a thoughtful mood fell on 
us for a time. Smoking, we watched 
the throngs in the Midway. 

‘“* Twas a great sight to see the white 
women cluster about a squaw and her 
pappoose on the Midway this evening, 
and beg for a peep under the blanket 
that covered the little one’s face,’’ says 
Billy. ‘I watched one of these groups. 
‘O, let me see your baby,’ exclaims a 
woman in lace and frills, all white and 
costly. ‘Do let me have a look at the 
dear little thing!’ ‘Yes, do,’ says another, 
pecking at the blanket. 

‘The little squaw doesn’t understand a 
word they say, but she sees they are ex- 
pressing interest in her baby and she 
smiles happily. She understands their 
attitude, their gestures. So she lifts a 
corner of the blanket and reveals a round 
bronze face, from which jet black eyes 
shine like stars, reflecting the glow of the 
lamps. The women rhapsodize over the 
child fora minute, turn away, and squaw 
and pappoose move slowly down the 
Midway. You might think the squaw 
would look wistfully after the pretty, 
cool costumes of her white sisters, but 
she doesn’t. You give a real woman a 
baby of her own and it fills her heart so 
full of happiness that she holds mere sel- 
fish vanities too cheap to worry over.”’ 

Silence fell on the group for a while. 
The Old Man broke it by suggesting a 
cool drink. So we strolled down to the 
Mexican restuarant, where the yellow 
bloused waitresses amused the Old Man, 
edified Billy and instructed me by telling 
what happened the time Joe Murphy’s 
troupe played ‘‘East Lynne’ in New 
Haven. 





THE ROAD TO FAME 
YON lies the road, across the sun-scorched plain; 
No primrose path invites the pilgrim band; 
At every step the blood-red flower of Pain, 
Set round with thorns, springs from the burning sand. 


J. Torrey Conner: 
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66 LL the world loves a_ baby’ 
might be a new and true para- 
phase of the poet’s notable 

saying concerning lovers. This is amply 

emphasized in the Qbata Infant Incu- 
bator exhibit at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. It is safe to say that a larger per- 
centage of interested visitors pass the 
gates at this exhibit than at any other in 

Buffalo. 

It is something more than an exhibit 
—it is an educator. ‘The tiny infants, 
only a few days old, and born into the 
world from one to three months ahead 
of the natural time, are put into the glass 
ovens, which are kept at an even tem- 





perature and supplied constantly with 
fresh sterilized air by means of an auto- 
matic arrangement. The little codgers 
seem thoroughly to enjoy their residence 
in the glass house, and the sweet sleep 
of infancy here makes a fascinating pic- 
ture. The boy infants have blue sashes 
and the girls have pink. ‘To avoid mix- 
ing or confusion of identity, each wears 
acard on which is set down its name and 
the date of its arrival, with such other 
information as bears upon the treatment 
of the case. They are taken out and 
fed at regular intervals, bathed and 
dressed with the greatest care, sq that 
over eighty-five per cent of the babies aré 
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saved for useful lives. This is a gain of 
nearly seventy per cent over the old 
methods, and an inestimable gain for 
the parents,who perhaps love them even 
more dearly bceause of the misfortune 
that ushers them prematurely into indi- 
vidual existence. 

The infant incubator system had _ its 
origin in Germany, the home of many 
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the system will be universally adopted. 
The Qbata company means to set up its 
houses in all the large American cities. 

The nurses who have charge of the in- 
fants as they graduate from the ovens or 
incubators, certainly have their hands 
full, as with one of their wee charges 
on each arm they soothe them to rest 
and place them in the dainty swinging 


A SMALL GIRL TAKING HER DAILY “‘TUB”’ 








of the most advanced methods of modern 
medicine and surgery, and is conducted 
thereunder government auspices. There 
it has proved a great success, and the like 
results are being obtained in this country, 
where physicians welcome it as an in- 
vaulable adjunct to their own skill. In 
Germany sturdy boys and girls, now 
eight years old, prove the efficacy of the 
Qbata system, and a careful record is kept 
of each child sent out. Thousands of 
precious lives have already been saved 
and it is only a question of time when 





cradles. It presents a picture of baby- 
hood that is entrancing, and the only 
regret felt by the observer is that all babes 
canstot have such care to build up strong 
and healthy frames with which to fight 
the battles of life. 

The press has found the incubators a 
never-ending source of ‘‘human interest”’ 
stories. What appeals to a right-minded 
man or woman more strongly than the 
subject of infancy? What theme strikes 
tenderer chords, or appeals more sirongly 
to all that is gentlest and best in mankind? 




















The first attempt to substitute scientific 
treatment for the primitive methods that 
had for hundreds of years been employed 
to save babes born prematurely was made 
sixty years ago by Dr. Crede, of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. He constructed a 
box with double metallic sides, and filled 
the space between the walls with water 
so as to regulate the temperature. Later 
experiments were made in Paris, but 
were only partially successful. It was 
eight years ago that the first of the Obata 
institutes was opened in Berlin. It was 
a private institution, and won favor from 
the start, so quickly did the public be- 
come convinced that here at last a sensi- 
ble and scientific method had _ been 
formulated. Every year the number of 
children treated at the parent institute 
in Berlin has increased, and every year 
a reunion of the little ones who gradu- 
ated there has been held. At these re- 
unions all these children have been care- 
fully examined—physically and mentally 
—by governmental authorities, and the 
medical profession has been delighted 
to have positive proof thus afforded that 
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the children so introduced to the world 
are fully equal in every respect to those 
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born and nurtured under normal condi- 
tions. 
The doctor who stands at the gate of 
the Qbata company’s Pan-American 
building and calls the attention of visi- 
tors to what is within—and of course the 
exhibit had to have its crier in order to 
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thank him for leading them to visit the 
babies—the quaint, delightful little fel- 
lows whose appeal to the sympathies is all 
the stronger because of their utter help- 
lessness. And mingled with this is a 
feeling of thankfulness for that genius 
that constantly broadens the scope of 
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be in the fashion at Buffalo—is the 
prince of his kind, unique and unap- 
proachable. He has a way of stating his 
business that attracts irresistibly, and 
every one who yields to his solicitations 
and goes inside, comes out in a mood to 


man’s loving labor for his fellows. There 
is something in it all that makes you 
ask if times have not changed since the 
poet Burns, looking about him at the 
misery in the world, declared that ‘‘man 
was made to mourn.”’ 




















THE HAVANA MUNICIPAL POLICE BAND, WHICH WON THE HIGHEST PRAISE 
OF MUSIC LOVERS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 





AMID THE EXPOSITION THRONGS 
By Mitchell Mannering 


HE esplanade in the early hours of 
the evening, bright and lively with 
the red coats of the Highland boys, 

and the dainty hats, gay waists, and flut- 
tering skirts of the dashing American 
girls, presented a scene always to be re- 
membered. The Temple of Music ap- 
pear to be the centre of attraction and 
there met a cosmopolitan gathering, 
which was indeed an interesting study in 
sociability. There were Filipinos in white 
duck suits, and Esquimaux women from 
Alaska in fur trousers, with babies on 
their breasts. Opposite these sat Porto 
Ricans, dark and swarthy, and in the 
gallery Hawaiian maidens from the 
Midway smiled and chatted: also Cuban 
maidens, rugged farmer boys from the 
Western fields, and fisher lads from the 
barren rocks of Cape Ann. ‘The South- 
ern manufacturer, the nervous business 
man, and the stately clergyman, whose 
immaculate collar gave way under the 
scorching heat. In that cosmopolitan 








throng were millionaires, statesmen, 
workmen, idlers—in fact, the Temple of 
Music has been the shrine of musical 
devotees representing every class. Day 
after day I have seen the same faces there, 
almost in the same seats, many of them 
impressed with the love of music which 
was before the sanctuary. 

The organ recitals by leading organists 
of the country furnish a most interesting 
series of concerts. Many of the selections 
were repeated, and how differently the 
same music, played upon the same organ, 
impressed the same hearers, as rendered 
by the magical touch of several artists. 
Never can I forget the evening, when 
Fred Archer, swaying back and forth 
upon the organ seat, wrought such har- 
monies as lend wings to the soul. 

Just outside the Temple of Music, 
Sousa’s band charmed the hearts and 
ears of the people, as only Sousa can. 
The great leader, as a very musical auto- 
crat, controls his splendid company of 
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performers in a way that retains the popu- 
lar regard in these days of swiftly pass- 
ing leadership. After the recital was 
over, there was found in one of the chairs 
below the organ rail, an elderly lady who 
had fallen asleep in the hot, sultry after- 
noon, dreaming, perhaps, of such sweet 
sounds as inspired the vision of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan when he heard in sleep 
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the magical note of his ‘‘Lost Chord.’’ 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is 
but one short step. The soul of the 
artist is fed in the Esplanade, but how is 
he disenchanted when he reaches the 
Midway? ‘The utterances of the ‘‘speak- 


ers’’ exercise and exhaust every possibil- 
ity of the voice of iman, in coaxing, 
driving and jollying people into spend- 
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CAPT. GUILLEMO M. TOMAS, CON DUCTBR 
HAVANA MUNICIPAL POLICE BAND 


ing their quarters and dimes. The dif- 
ferent villages, from that of the Esqui- 
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maux to the tropical huts of the Fili- 
pinos, give a more comprehensive idea 
of the countries they represent than any 
amount of literature could furnish, for 
there are the actual people, who will soon 
become inoculated with American ideas, 
yet will retain their peculiar characteris- 
tics. ‘These exhibits give a good idea of 
the primitive life of these peoples. The 
Indian Congress, which represents many 
different tribes, is indeed a study of orig- 
inal Americanism. Many stately sons 
of noted chiefs are here represented. 
Some of the doughty warriors of earlier 
days have succumbed to the cigarette, 
and as one old soldier remarked to me, 
‘‘what the bayonets have left of the noble 
red men, the cigarette will finish.’’ In- 
deed, one Indian chief rode past in the 
sham battle in war paint and feathers, 
but with gold-rimmed ‘spectacles and 
smoking a cigarette. 

One of the dramatic episodes that im- 
pressed itself upon the memory of the 
visiting thousands at the Exposition 
took place in the Stadium on the even- 
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ing of Independence Day. The vast am- 
phitheater was crowded. The place was 
shrouded in semi-darkness, lighted only 
by the yellow rays of the full moon. 
Sousa and his band were in the centre 
of the arena, playing softly an air from 
Carmen. Suddenly came a burst of 
melody out of the darkness at the east of 
the Stadium. The searchlight revealed 
the approach of the Royal Bavarian band 
from Alt Nurnberg on the Midway. 
The Bavarians were. playing a rollicking 
German air. Sousa’s men struck up 
*“‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’”’ the German 
national air. The audience cheered 
loudly. The Bavarians returned the 
compliment by playing ‘‘America,’’ and 
the listening thousands went wild with 
delight. ‘There were cheers upon cheers 
for the Bavarians players. 
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WORK AND STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 


HOUSES IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AT BOLIWAC, SHOWING METHOD OF 














VERY interesting exhibit is the 
Philippine Village on the Midway, 
where representatives of this new 
possession of Uncle Sam live, work and 
play very much as they do in their native 
island home. One of the first peculiari- 
ties that visitors notice is the manner in 
which the houses are built on stilts. This 
is done because of the continuous rains 
that render the ground very soft and un- 
pleasant, as well as for the reason that a 
great many tropical nuisances prowl 
about at night that the natives would 
rather not associate with at close quarters. 
The Philippine houses are shingled 
with nipa, the leaf of the cocoanut palm. 
The ieaf is doubled in the middle, folded 
over and tied with bamboo thongs to the 
bamboo roof poles, the folded end or 
loop uppermost and the pointed ends 
lapping over the next leaf below. Dur- 
ing the recent storm it is said that these 
nipa thatches were the only strictly water- 
proof roofs on the Exposition grounds, 
which is another instance of the correct 
principles upon which nature works. 
Following the detail construction of 


WONDERS OF THE PHILIPPINE VILLAGE 
By Herbert Shearer 





the house, we find that it is built without 
nails, screws or other hardware; even 
window glass is not found necessary in 
the architectural ambitions of the Philip- 
pine house builder; in fact, the house is 
built entirely of bamboo poles of many 
different sizes, being notched together 
and bound with thongs taken from the 
palm tree. Even the furniture is made 
of bamboo, and singularly appropriate 
it appears to be. Utensils used in the 
daily life of these people are no less 
interesting than the building of their 
homes. A hand rice hulling machine 
built of wicker work and operated by 
turning the hopper back and forth, is 
a mute comment on the antiquated 
methods that are still employed by this 
interesting, intelligent people. After the 
rice is hulled it is winnowed by being 
repeatedly tossed in the air from a wicker 
basket. 

Nature has done so much for the is- 
lands in an agricultural way that the 
natives have never found it necessary to 
exert themselves to improve on it. A 
native plough is a crude affair, and it is 
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pulled through the mud by a water 
buffalo or caribou. One of these animals 
that is to be seen here has horns that 
measure ten feet between the tips. These 
caribou weigh from seventeen to nine- 
teen hundred poundseach. ‘Their cover- 
ing is somewhat like the skin of an ele- 
phant. They possess a restful, aquatic 
nature, preferring to lie in the water the 
greater part of the time with just their 
noses out for breathing purposes. ‘They 
are the horses of the Philippines. 

After Dewey’s little Sunday argument 
in Manila Bay, a great many Americans 
imbibed the erroneous impression that 
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comes from Cebu instead of Manila; 
and it is not hemp or flax as we under- 
stand the term, but it is a fibre that grows 
in the leaf of a native plant called abaca. 
It is of the plantain or banana family, 
and the fibre is the most valuable ma- 
terial known for cordage; it is also the 
most valuable article of export from the 
Philippine Islands. 

The plant is very easily cultivated, re- 
quiring, in fact, little or no attentica 
from the time it is planted until it is 
three years of age, when flowers develop 
on a central stem, which is sufficient 
notice to the natives that the leaves are 
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what we term Manila hemp would be 
forthcoming in larger quantities at a re- 
duced pzice, owing to the superior busi- 
ness methods with which we proposed 
to extract this commercial commodity 
from the jungles of the Philippine Is- 
lands. As Bobby Burns says, ‘‘The best 
laid plans of mice and men’’ sometiines 
miscarry. The result of our occupation 
of the Philippine Islands has been to 
treble the price of Manila fibre without 
increasing the quantity. The reason for 
this is that the Filipino is wise enough 
in his generation to quit when he has 
enough. The increased price of hemp 
enables these siesta-loving gentlemen to 
amass as much wealth in one hour as 
they did formerly in three. What we 
call Manila hemp is a misnomer, as it 

















in the most favorable condition to yield 
fibre. The plant is then cut down, the 
leaves separated and split into small 
strips. While these strips are in a fresh, 
succulent condition the fibre is extracted 
and hung up to dry in the openair. The 
best fibre is so strong that the natives use 
it without spinning or twisting, the 
ends being simply knotted together and 
the fibre woven into fine, light, transpar- 
ent textures. In a shed on one side of 
this interesting village is a ropewalk, 
where the natives are twisting genuine 
Cebu abaca fibre into ropes of the 
smaller sizes. They do this by hand, 
assisted only by crude instruments that 
have been in use in the Philippine Is- 
lands for this purpose for a great many 
generations. 
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A pleasant little woman, one of the 
most interesting inhabitants of this ex- 
ceedingly interesting village,is doing the 
finest and most delicate fancy work with 
materials that are decidedly unfamiliar 
to Americans. ‘The thread used is ex- 
ceedingly fine; it is, in fact, not a thread 
at all in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term, as it is a product of nature pure 
and simple. It is the finest fibre that 
grows lengthwise in the long, pointed 
leaves of the pineapple tree. ‘The fibre 
in appearance is a cross between silk 
and linen; it is very strong, pliable and 
firm. 

The wonderful productions that are 
the creations of the nimble fingers of 
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starchy stability so necessary to success. 

So great an amount of patience 
and perseverance is required to build 
up a bit of lace work, stich after stitch, 
and flower after flower, that it absorbs in 
some mysterious manner the personality 
of the worker. In this way the operator 
unconsciously weaves part of her own 
life into the meshes of the design. Peo- 
ple who buy a reproduction of a Filipino 
butterfly or other design in this interest- 
ing collection instinctively remember the 
pleasant little people who so patiently 
and persistently sit hour after hour com- 
piling these delicate artistic creations. 

In the same little bazaar may be seen 
Filipino articles of a great many kinds, 
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this dainty little Filipino woman have 
already furnished surprises to many visi- 
tors. The most interesting piece of work 
is a Filipino butterfly that she represents 
in different sizes at prices ranging from 
$1.50 to $3; and, judging from the amount 
of time and labor, and the delicate beauty 
of the production, I should say that they 
are cheap at the price. It is doubtful if 
this particular kind of work could be satis- 
factorily made out of any other material. 
The peculiarly springy firmness of this 
delicate fibre gives the finished work a 





some of which appear very odd to us. 
There are very finely made saucer-shaped 
trays woven out of splints that are in- 
tended to be worn bottom up for hats. 
A semi-transparent sea shell that is 
flat and straight answers for window 
glass; this is the outer covering of a shell- 
fish of the oyster persuasion. It is much 
easier to gather these shells than to build 
a glass factory and make glass, and the 
resultant window is probably about as 
satisfactory in a bamboo house as glass 
would be, perhaps even more fitting. 
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ART GEMS IN THE PAN-AMERICAN GALLERIES 


By Edward Hale Brush 


ITH a peculiar sense of the fit- 
ness of things, the director of 
fine arts of the Pan-American Ex- 

positon has secured for the fine arts ex- 
hibit George Grey Barnard’s statue of the 
god Pan. It stands—or rather sits-—on 
the right as one approaches the entrance 
to the gallery, and surely no one could 
mistake this grotesque figure for anything 
else than the queer character whom the 
ancient Greeks worshipped as the god of 
the flocks and shepherds, the woodland 
and the forest. ‘Though the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition was not so named in 
honor of the god Pan, the public na- 
turally associates him with the exposition 
and the appropriateness is obvious of 
having Barnard’s statue of the Arcadian 
divinity in the collection of Pan-Ameri- 
can works of art. Aside from its asso- 
ciations, the statue is worth a place in the 





collection. It is astrange conception 
and artistic albeit grotesque. Pan has 
been pictured in many forms. Burne- 
Jones’ ‘*Pan and Pysche,’’ reproduced 
in these pages, portrays him as a kindly 
consoler, not especially repulsive in ap- 
pearance, but Barnard’s work shows him 
with the traditional horns and a goat- 
like countenance, as well as goat’s feet. 
He is reclining carelessly upon a mossy 
rock with one knee raised and the other 
shaggy leg cast over the edge of the boul- 
der. He has put his flute to his lips and 
despite his ugliness seems satisfied with 
himself. 

Passing by Pan, into the modest brick 
structure which houses the paintings and 
sculpture, representing the art of all the 
Americas, one comes into a room beyond 
which is a court filled with statuary. 
Opening into the court are the rooms in 
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which are hung the paintings of the col- 
lection. There are about 1,000. It is 
comparatively a small collection, of 
course, yet all the foremost artists of Pan- 
America are represented, and repre- 
sented, too, by their best works. 

‘The Angel with the Flaming Sword,”’ 
by Edwin H. Blashfield, is one of the 
first paintings to catch the eve of the 
visitor and it usually holds his attention. 
Not far away, to the right, is a painting 
which has already excited comment and 
is bound to be a subject of discussion and 
admiration—‘‘ The Penance of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucesier,’’? by Edwin A. 
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Abbey. It is a splendid achievement in 
both composition and coloring. But a 
short distance beyond are hung two not- 
able paintings by James W. Alexander, 
one portraying autumn displacing sum- 
mer, entitled ‘‘Autumn,’’which received 
the Carnegie prize at the exhibition of 
the Society of American Artists in 1901, 
and a gold medal at the Paris Exposition 
of 1g00. 

Frank D. Millet is represented by a 
group of fine paintings and Alexander 
Harrison has here some of his most cele- 
brated paintings, including his celebrated 
work entitled ‘‘Le Crepuscule,’’ which 
was awarded a $2,000 prize at the 
American Art Association in 1885, 
and is now the property of the St. 
Louis Art Museum. 

James McNeil Whistler has here a 
group of fine oils and two water colors 
representing him in the various styles 
of his well-known work. 

John W. Alexander is represented 
by a group of three large works, the 
central one being a work entitled 
*“‘Autumn,’’ awarded the Carnegie 
prize at the late exhibition of the So- 
ciety of American Artists in New York 
City. 

Henry A. Tanner’s large work en- 
titled ‘‘Daniel in the Lion’s Den’’ 
forms the centre of a group of rich 
toned works, on the left hand. Promi- 
nent among these is the ‘Portrait of 
an Artist’? by Edward Duffner, a 
Buffalo artist now resident in Paris. 
He has also another fine portrait on 
the other side of the central work by 
Tanner. ‘Two works by Augustus 
Koopman show that artist at his best. 

The end of the large room is filled 
by a large work by Charles Sprague 
Pearce, showing a characteristic French 
peasant with a flock of sheep, that are 
being driven into a fold. 

Next to this work hang two fine 
works by Gari Melchers, showing rich 
coloring and strong design. Adjoining 
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Melcher’s works hangs a strong work by 
J. S. Bisbing. Near by is the canvas en- 
titled ‘‘Loading the Caravan’’ by E. L. 
Weeks, a particularly fine example of 
this well-known artist’s earnest subjects. 

Julian Story shows a group of three, 
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including two portraits of his wife, Ma- 
dame Eames. 

The work entitled ‘“‘Light Nights in 
Norway,’’ by John Humphreys Johnson, 
show that artist at his very best. ‘The 
subject is simple but very strong and full 
ot delicate color. 

In the corner of the gallery occupied 
by Mr. J. Humphreys Johnson’s group 
of three, hangs also the well-known work 
entitled ‘‘Atala’’, by Lucius Hitchcock, 
now resident in Buffalo. 

Prominent among the figure works is 
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‘The Son of Mary,’’ by Eliott Dainger- 
field and ‘‘“The End of the Day’’, by Ser- 
geant Kendall, which was awarded the 
second medal at the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburg last year. 

Two richly colored landscapes in this 





room are by Charles Warren Eaton. 
A meadow scene with sheep returning to 
the fold, is by Carlton Wiggins. 

Two brilliant marines by Charles H. 
Woodbury and three pictures by Louis 
Paul Dessar, Daniel Huntington’s por- 
trait of Bishop Coxe, and the portrait of 
Thomas C. Platt, by Thomas W. Wood, 
are also in this room. Other men rep- 
resented in this room are F. K. M. Rehm, 
R. M. Shurtleff, Frank Duvenneck, 
Hugh H. Breckenridge, Wm. H. Howe, 
E. L. Henry and Jas. S. Smillie. 
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In the second small room can be found 
a group of works by Albert Lynch, the 
representative of Peru in the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. Beside his group hangs 
the figure of a French peasant, by Miss 
M. Campbell McPherson, the New- 
foundland artist. 

In this room, next to the exhibits of the 
South American artists, hang three land- 
scapes by Wm. A. Coffin, Director of 
Fine Arts, while adjoining his works are 
pictures by Chas. C. Curran and Henry 
B. Snell, the assistants to the director. 

On the opposite wall hangs a group by 
the well-known artist J. G. Brown, show- 
ing four of his characteristic works. 

Near by is the work entitled ‘‘The 
Hum of Mighty Workings,’’ by Karl 
Hirschberg, the well-known Buffalo 
artist. 

Four moonlight landscapes represent 
the work of Charles Melville Dewey. 

The original for the very successful 
poster entitled ‘‘Spirit of Niagara,’’ by 
Mrs. Charles Carey, hangs in this room 
also. Near it are three works by another 
Buffalo artist ,Lars G. Sellstedt, one the 
portrait of himself, the other a portrait 
of Mrs. Sellstedt, while the third is his 
well-known portrait of President Fill- 
more. 

Crossing the sculpture court and enter- 
ing one of the small galleries on the west 
side of the building, the visitor finds 
that the quality of excellence is continued 
on the same high plane. There are 
strong portraits by Eastman Johnson, 
Wm. H. Hyde, Augustus Franzen, 
William Thorne, Benjamin C. Porter; 
landscapes by Ben Foster, Wm. Sartain, 
Edward F. Rook, W. Elmer Scofield, 
Worthington Whittredge, Chas. A. Platt, 
W. L. Metcalf, and Arthur Parton; 
marines by Howard Russell Butler and 
F. K. M. Rehn; cattle pictures with 
figures by Lyell Carr and C. Morgan 
Mclllhenny; ideal decorative works by 
Will H. Low, Kenyon Cox and Louise 
Cox, while Henry Golden Dearth and 
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J. H. Twachman both have fine groups 
of landscapes with one figure picture in 
each. A small room is well fitted with 
choice water colors, the most prominent 
being a group of twenty-one subjects 
painted in the Bahamas and Bermuda 
Islands by Winslow Homer. These 
works are most characteristic of the 
rugged strength of that distinguished ar- 
tist. There are water colors by Horatio 
Walker, Harvey Ellis, Joseph Lindon 
Smith, E. L. Blumenschein, and Arthur 
I. Keller, while one small work, full of 
delicate color, is signed by William C. 
Cornwell of Buffalo, and two others, 
colored like opals, are by Oliver Phelps 
Smith. Opposite the group by Winslow 
Homer isa fine panel with works by Ross 
Turner, Mrs. Rosina E. Sherwood, 
George Wharton Edwards, Mrs. E. M. 
Scott, Albert E. Sterner, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Sears, R. M. Shurtleff, Morgan C. Mc- 
Illhenny and Arthur I. Keller. 

In the small gallery to the right of the 
water color room is the exhibit by the 
artists of Canada, arranged by the Royal 
Canadian Academy. In this room can 
be found the same variety of subject and 
treatment so characteristic of the United 
States rooms. 

From the Canadian room the visitor 
enters the large west gallery replete with 
the best works of the artists resident in 
America. In the center of the largest 
panel hangs a remarkable group com- 
posed of landscapes by Dwight W. Tryon 
and figures by Thomas W. Dewing. 
The work of these painters has certainly 
never been shown to such advantage. 

But it is impossible to do justice to 
such a collection in a short view, such 
as this. 

One might go on for many more pages 
and not even begin to describe what 
there isin this gallery. It is a collection 
which is meritorious in an unusual de- 
gree, because it consists of only the best 
work of the best artists of the countries 
making up the three Americas. 
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BUILDING OF THE WEST 
By Charles Sumner Nichols 


HE United States owes its remark- 
able development, prosperity and 
extension of its territory to its rail- 
roads. The most important of all the 


elements that contribute to make up 
society as it exists to-day depends upon 


means of transportation. With the ex- 
tension of railroads beyond the Missis- 
sippi river, a vast region, which was 
known in Peter Parley’s geography as the 
‘*Great American Desert,’’ has been made 
to blossom as a rose and is now the theatre 
of busy activity and the home of mil- 
lions of contented, prosperous people. 

The magnificent State of Iowa owes 
its present prosperity and its greatness 
as one of the leading states in the Union 
to the railroads that gridiron its surface 
in all directions. The building of the 
West, therefore, includes in its story the 
building of the railroads, for without rail- 
roads the West, as we know it, would not 
be in existence to-day. 

The accomplishment of great results 
has behind it a personality whose direc- 
tion and power of overcoming obstacles 
make possible achievements in all lines 


of humanendeavor. Men who do things 
are always interesting. ‘The master mind 
that plans and developes great enterprises 
is like the general on the field of battle. 
These great captains in the army of peace, 
however, are a far more interesting study 
than those who lead legions in war. 
* * * 

Up in the north-western part of Iowa, 
a large section of the country was in need 
of a railroad to develope the resources of 
this part of the State. It is doubtful if 
ever before has been brought about in so 
short a time a change that has affected 
the lives and enterprises of so many 
different people. The building of 160 
miles of railroad is not an achievement 
at all remarkable in this day and age. 
But when this result is accomplished 
within a few months, and for every five 
or six miles a new town has sprung into 
existence along the right of way, then the 
achievement takes on an interesting phase 
of character. 

Statistics are a hazardous risk for the 
purpose of entertaining the average 
reader, and yet in the miracle of the 
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growth of the great West, a brief sun- 
mary may be needed to give a proper 
conception of astupendous undertaking. 
Suppose one should find himself sud- 
denly in the midst of a boundless farm, 
nothing to be seen but the native 
grasses, fields of wheat and _ corn, 
Nature’s poem in green and gold, and 
suppose after a short sleep on the virgin 
soil one should awake and find himself 
in the midst of 60,o00 busy people with 
a score of banks, with a capital stock of 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF FAIRMONT, MINN. 


half a million dollars, with forty large 
elevators filled with grain, sixty lumber 
yards and their attendant armies of toil, 


and suppose one found himself in 
the centre of a railroad system, after this 
brief sleep, with hundreds of employes, 
swift flying express and freight trains, 
carrying people and commodities; sup- 
pose from a vantage point one could 
count twenty new hotels, as many hard- 
ware and drug stores, and with them sixty 
more for general merchandise, with the 
accompanying quota of restaurants and 
harness shops and meat markets and 
creameries, and livery stables and im- 
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plement houses, photograph galleries, 
millinery and dressmaking establish- 
ments, and all other lines of business 
found in thriving western towns, the 
effect would certainly be startling. Yet 
this is just what has happened in this one 
section of the West in an incredibly short 
space of time, becausé one man waved 
the magic wand of his indomitaqle energy 
and genius for large undertakings. 
Where were only corn fields and the black 
loam of the rich prairie, in less months 


than constitute a year are lines of steel, 
prosperous and modern hamlets and 
towns with sightly streets, with electric 
lighting, water works, modern conven- 
iences of luxury and comfort. 

* * * 

This new line of railroad was projected 
to extend from Belle Plaine, Iowa, to 
Blue Earth City, Minnesota, and its ori- 
ginator is Mr. W. E. Brice, of Mason 
City, lowa. Mr. Brice took up his resi- 
dence in Mason City in 1896, coming 
from Tama, Iowa, where he had been 
engaged for a short time in a street rail- 
way enterprise. On coming to Mason 
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City, he immediately organized the 
Mason City and Clear Lake Railroad, an 
electric line between Mason City and 
Clear Lake, covering a distance of ten 
miles, and with the line in Mason City 
constituting a railroad of seventeen and 
six-tenths miles. ‘The line was built in 
1897, commencing operation in July of 
the same year. ‘This electric railway 
has some distinctive features that have 
not heretofore been incorporated in elec- 
tric railway lines. In the first place, it 


is a standard guage, with equipment for 
both freight and passenger traffic, as well 
as to handle cars of steam railways. 


This 


W. E BRICE, ONE OF THE BUILDERS OF THE WEST 


road was a success from the start, and 
the people in neighboring small towns 
began to apply to Mr. Brice to extend 
his line to other points, and it was these 
negotiations that finally impelled him to 
begin the greater work of building a rail- 
road between Belle Plaine and Blue 
Earth. This part of northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota was sadly in need of 
railroad communication as there was a 
large section of that country where the 


farmers were compelled to haul their 
products so great a distance as to make 
farming practically unprofitable. 

The success that Mr. Brice had made 
in promoting the Mason City & Clear 
Lake Railway, made it a comparatively 
easy matter for him to secure the neces- 
sary capital to undertake this larger enter- 
prise. Accordingly, a company was or- 
ganized August 1, 1898, known as the 
Iowa, Minnesota & Northwestern Rail- 
way Company. On the eleventh day of 
the same month, a complete corps of 
engineers was in the field. The survey 
of the line was energetically prosecuted 

and completed June 1, 1899. 
During this time more than 
800 miles had been run to 
secure the right of way be- 
tween Belle Plaine and Blue 
Earth, a distance of 165 
miles. 

In March, 1899, steel was 
purchased for 120 miles, be- 
tween Blue Earth, Minne- 
sota, and Parkersburg, Iowa. 
The building of the line 
continued without interrup- 
tion. ‘The first steel was laid 
in September, 1899, and 
trains were run between Blue 
Earth and Mason City that 
year. During this time nego- 
tiations for the sale of the 
line to the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company 

i had been made, and the sale 

was completed between Belle 

Plaine, Iowa, and Blue Earth, Minne- 

sota, during the summerof 1goo, and a 

regular train schedule inaugurated by 

the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company in August of that year. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company, at the same time, extended the 
road to connect with the Burt & San- 
dborn Line, calling it the lowa & Minne- 
sota Division, adding thirty-three miles 
north-west of Blue Earth, Minnesota. 
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Aside from the marvelous rapidity with 
which the line has been constructed and 
equipped, the most interesting feature is 
the growth and development of the 
country contiguous to it. Twenty-five 
or more new towns along the line have 
sprung into existence within the past 
year. They have the appearance and 
population of twenty-five years of age. 
There are first-class banks, all sorts of 
enterprises, big lumber yards, grain ele- 
vators and facilities for doing business on 
a big scale. When it is considered that 
‘the material for constructing these towns 
and the people to live in them and take 
charge of the enterprises connected with 
their development have all been brought 
to the ground within a year, some idea 
may be obtained of the hustling that has 
been done to develope this section of 
Iowa in so short a time. 

The Iowa & Minnesota Town Site 
Company, of Mason City, Iowa, is 
owner of twenty-three of these new towns 
and is offering special inducements to 
business enterprises to locate in them. 

W. E. Brice, to whose energy and cap- 
able management the building of this new 
line of railroad, which means so much to 
this section of Iowa is due, was born in 
Rochelle, Ill., and is forty years of age. 
He came with his parents to Iowa in 1865, 
settling at Tama, where he was engaged 
with his father in the general merchan- 
dise business. His first experience in 
railroad work was the building of an 
electric line between Tama and Toledo, 
a distance of two and a half miles. 

* * * 

Mr. Brice has had the advantage of a 
good education, having attended college 
at Cornell, Mount Vernon, Iowa, and 
was for some time a student at the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, III. 

His success in promoting large enter- 
prises gives him a conspicuous leader- 
ship, and itis nowan easy matter for him 
to control all the capital necessary for the 
carrying on of his big undertaking. 
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Naturally a man of his indomitable 
energy would choose for his home a city 
of thrift and promise of commercial 
activity such as Mason City, Iowa. Its 
natural resources are unexcelled. Its 
water supply is as fine as the famous 
Waukesha beverage, and its sewerage 
system is modernand perfect. Its quar- 
ries of best building and limestone are 
inexhaustible, and there are untold de- 
posits of clay, which form the basis of 
large ‘brick and tile industries and only 
await the touch of capital to create the 
most productive Portland cement works 
inthe world. With four great systems of 
railway, two of which have their division 
points here, and all passing through the 
coal fields of Iowa, fuel for power is cheap 
and always certain. <A great National 
University has just been located here, and 
all that goes to make for culture, as well 
as commerce, is found in Mason City. 


FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 

Among the older towns that are lo- 
cated along the new line, none surpasses 
in attractiveness and opportunity Fair- 
mont, Minnesota. Fairmont is the 
capital of Martin County, and its chief 
attraction is a chain of beautiful lakes 
that surround the city on all sides. 
Some day in the near future these lakes 
will be joined together by means of 
canals, when Fairmont will come into 
prominence as one of the leading sum- 
mer resorts in the Northwest. 


LAKE MILLS, IOWA 

Another pretty town, and one which 
has many possibilities for development, 
is Lake Mills. This town has a beautiful 
situation on an elevation which gives a 
magnificent view of the large section of 
remarkably rich farming country sur- 
rounding it. Opportunity exists here, for 
various sorts of light manufacturing and 
there is plenty of local capital ready to in- 
vest in such enterprises. Lake Mills has 
an excellent hotel, two flourishing banks 
and an excellent public school system. 
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A RECORD IN CITY BUILDING 


Being the Story of Superior, the Second City in Wisconsin 


By Kirby Thomas 


HE tales of Aladdin, with their time 
records for results, find a counter- 
part in the stories of the building 

vf more than one city in the great west. 
The story of Superior is one of the most 
interesting of all these latter-day wonder 
tales. In less than fifteen years this am- 
bitious city has leaped from a smoulder- 
ing and sleepy lake town, scarcely worthy 
of a full-sized period on the map, to the 
position of second city in the great com- 
monwealth of Wisconsin. The last 
Federal census gives Superior a popula- 
tion of 31,091, a gain of 159 per cent over 
1890. The gain for the decade prior to 
1890 was over 1700 per cent! But the 
population figures alone do not tell all 
the story. It is not far to go back to 








the beginning of things in this new city, 
and a comparison of ‘‘now and then”’ is 
interesting and also significant of the 
causes of the wonderful record of Super- 
ior’s growth. The commerce of the port 
of Superior has grown from 15,730 tons, 
valued at $115,105 and carried in \21 
cargoes, in 1883, to 5,139,240 tons, 
valued at $86,471,407 and carried in 3,419 
cargoes in 1900. In the port figures for 
the last year are included 25,340,632 
bushels of grain, 3,286,888 barrels of 
flour, 1,839,100 tons of coal, 1,538,000 
tons of iron ore, and 60,288,000 feet of 
lumber. Incidental and consequent to 
this great development of commerce has 
sprung up a manufacturing and whole- 
saling business which, together with the 
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work of handling this great, growing 
and never ending commerce, is the cause 
of Superior’s growth, the basis of its pros- 
perity and the security of its future growth 
and greatness. 

If these figures have interested you, the 
“‘why’’ of them will likewise find a place 
in your attention. Superior is situated 
at the head of Lake Superior on a natural 
harbor of perfect security and magnifi- 
cent capacity. Here ‘‘sail meets rail’’ 
at a point nearly 500 miles further inland 
than any Lake Michigan port. It is the 
natural and inevitable depot and entre- 
port of the greater Northwest, from 
whence come the wheat and the stock 
and the lumber and the valuable minerals 
to supply the wants of the busy East and 
ofteeming Europe. Itisa natural manu- 
facturing centre, as well as distributing 
point on the new northern route for 
trans-continental and trans-Pacific trade 
and commerce. Iron, timber and copper 
are found close at hand in nature’s store- 
house, and man has but to unlock 
the door with the key of capital to find 
wealth and to make work for many in 
this new city of the north. The creating 
of this new commercial city in a day and 
a night was not without its stress and 
strain upon the backers and builders. 
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The glittering fortunes made in specula- 
tion in lots and lands in the early days 
of the city, in many cases, disappeared 
even more rapidly than they were made 
when the panic of ’93 put the crucial 
test to every industrial and financial in- 
stitution in the country. But the fact 
stands out that through it all, and since, 
the city itself and its industries and com- 
merce have been ever and always increas- 
ing and expanding in a manner which is 
tangible proof of the broad natural basis 
of the causes and conditions which 
brought Superior into being. 

The harbor of Superior and Duluth, 
the latter city occupying one end of it, is 
formed by the natural breakwater extend- 
ing across the head of Lake Superior and 
includes the spacious bays of St. Louis, 
Superior and Allouez. This harbor 
bounds the site of the triangular level 
plateau on which Superior is situated, 
and affords the city nearly fifty miles of 
absolutely secure and easily accessible 
water front. The government has appro- 
priated $3,000,000 under the continuous 
contract plan, to deepen the main chan- 
nel to twenty-one feet, and private in- 
dustry has already constructed several 
miles of slips, tributary to acres and 
acres of docks. On these docks are 
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located the elevators, merchandise docks, 
coal docks, wholesaling docks, flour mills, 
saw mills, and many important industries 
which are dependent upon the economi- 
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is eastern bound, and is brought to Su- 
perior by the railroads from North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota and adjacent 
grain countries. The bulk of the grain 
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cal facilities for handling their products, 
and the permanent advantages of cheap 
water transportation. The elevator capac- 
ity of Superior at the present time is 19,- 
250,000 bushels. ‘This capacity has been 
increased during the past year by build- 
ing a steel elevator, the largest of its kind 
in the world, and having a capacity of 
3,200,000 bushels. This elevator was 
built by the Great Northern R. R., which 
already had an elevator capacity in Su- 
perior of 5,000,000 bushels. ‘The elevator 
capacity of Duluth is 16,000,000 bushels. 
The importance of Superior’s grain trade 
may be seen by making comparisons with 
other cities. The figures of the grain 
shipment through the port of Superior 
for the last three years are as follows: 
1898, 45,404,677 bushels; 1899, 40,932,- 
378 bushels; 1900, 25,340,632 bushels. 
The small shipment last year was due to 
the crop failure in the Dakotas. The 
certain prospects of a tremendous crop 
for the present year make it safe to say 
that the grain shipment for 1gor will 
approach 60,000,000 bushels. This grain 


shipments is wheat, although a consider- 
able amount of oats, corn and flax is 
passed through this port. In addition 
to shipments of grain, the shipment of 
flour via the port of Superior in 1900 was 
3,286,888 barrels. Over a million and 
a half tons of iron ore from the Mesaba 
range were shipped last year over the 
docks of Superior. The western bound 
freight, which forms an important item 
in Superior’s commerce, is coal. During 
the last year 1,839,010 tons of coal passed 
over the Superior docks, all of it bound 
for Minneapolis, St. Paul and points in 
the north-west. The westward movement 
of manufactured products via Superior 
is large and yearly increasing. The im- 
portance of these figures must be seen by 
any one who appreciates the large amount 
of work involved in the transfer of 
freight from sail to rail and vice versa, 
and the immense advantage which Su- 
perior has for manufacturing and whole- 
saling by reason of this transfer is evident 
to everybody. 

The manufacturing that is carried on 
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at Superior is varied and important. 
The list of present industries include a 
large grass twine factory, a wind-mill 
factory, iron works, chair factories, 
cooper shops, saw mills and foundries. 
Superior is fifteen miles distant from 
the important water power of the St. 
Louis river, and a deal for the conver- 
sion of this power into electrical force is 
now under way. ‘This will add a great 
impulse to manufacturing at the head of 
the lakes and give this favored locality a 
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permanent advantage. Superior has five 
large flour mills with a daily capacity of 
22,000 barrels. These have been tem- 
porarily crippled by the failure of an over- 
watered trust, and their operation for 
over a year past has been only intermit- 
ent, but the mills are now leased to an 
operating company and when the new 
wheat crop comes in, they will be run at 
full capacity, producing more flour daily 
than any other city in the world except- 
ing Minneapolis. More than half of this 
is shipped abroad. 

One of the distinctive and important 
industries of Superior is the ship build- 
ing yard. Here are built the famous 
“‘whalebacks.’’ The ‘‘Christopher Col- 
umbus,’’ the unique and successful pas- 
senger carrier on the lower lakes was also 
built here. Last year four large lake- 
going vessels of most modern type and 
of largest capacity were launched at the 
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Superior ship building yards. Superior 
has two dry docks, the only ones on 
Lake Superior. The new one built last 
year is 605 feet long, the largest on the 
Great Lakes. 

Superior is the terminus of two trans- 
continental railroad lines, the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific. The 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, a portion of the Northwestern 
system, the Wisconsin Central, the Du- 
luth, South Shore & Atlantic, a branch 


of the Soo system and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul railroads have termi- 
nal facilities at Superior. The latter road 
during the past year has made a traffic 
arrangement with the Short Line, for- 
merly the St. Paul & Duluth R. R., and 
now owned by the Northern Pacific, 
under which it now runs through trains 
from St. Paul to the head of the lakes. 
It is certain that the Milwaukee system 
will soon be compelled to build its own 
road to Superior to meet the demands 
of the traffic between the head of the 
lakes and the states lying to the south- 
west. Within the past year the Great 
Northern Railway has built a cut-off line 
from Superior to Grand Forks, which 
brings the wheat fields of the Dakotas 
into direct connection with Superior. 
A glance at any railroad map will show 
the strategic importance of Superior in 
the great battle of the railroads of the 
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Northwest and the inevitable victory it 
must win in this struggle for trade. 

The new commerce with the Orient, 
which is now in its infancy, will un- 
doubtedly largely increase the impor- 
tance and volume of Superior’s business. 
The city is, by decree of nature, located 
in the track of this trade. The pros- 
pect of a deep waterway to the Atlantic 
Ocean is also one of the things Superior 
has in the future. Already the Canadian 
route offers a fourteen foot channel for 
boats 255 feet long, and several cargoes 
have been shipped direct from Superior 
to Liverpool without breaking bulk. 

The natural resources of the Lake Su- 
perior country are almost undeveloped. 
The pine forests are rapidly disappearing, 
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sixty miles north-west. An extension 
of the Michigan native copper formation 
in Douglas County, Wisconsin, about 
fifteen miles from Superior, is being 
opened up with every promise of early 
success. The people of Superior are 
actively interested in the development of 
the Ontario gold fields, which lie to the 
north and directly tributary to the head of 
the lakes. 

Of the climate of Superior, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the cool 
and comfortable summers which prevail 
unfailingly in the region tempered by 
Lake Superior. This great natural ther- 
mostat insures a mild fall and cool sum- 
mers. Superior is getting its share of re- 
cognition as a summer resort, which 
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but millions of feet of pine yet remain, 
and there is great wealth in the hard- 
wood forests which are tributary to Su- 
perior. The actual settler follows close 
in the wake of the lumberman, and a 
large territory which was unsettled ten 
years ago is to-day being made to blos- 
som with profitable farming and grazing. 
The mineral resources of the Lake Supe- 
rior region, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of wealth which they have 
yeilded are to-day in theirinfancy. The 
Gogebic and Menominee ranges lie about 
seventy miles east of Superior and the 
Vermilion and Mesaba ranges are about 


recognition is bound to increase largely 
as the natual beauty and attractiveness of 
the surrounding country is better known 
and the enjoyable qualities of the sum- 
mer climate are advertised by the exper- 
ience of those who seek the shores of the 
great Gitchee Gumee for relief from the 
torrid and intolerable heat of the im- 
mediate south. 

In the rush of industry and the crush 
of commerce, the educational, moral 
and social side of Superior has not 
failed to make itself felt. The city has 
a public school system which ranks equal 
to any in the state of Wisconsin, with 
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complete and modern buildings and a 
thorough system from kindergarten to 
high school, with manual training and 
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all the latter-day fads, if fads they are. 
The Seventh Normal, a state institution 
located in Superior in 1897, is now one 
of the most prosperous and largest insti- 
tutions of its kind in the Northwest. A 
few months ago Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
donated $50,000 to Superior for the erec- 
tion of a public library building, condi- 
tioned upon a proper appropriation by 
the city for its maintenance. The site 
for this building has been selected and 
the building will be erected this summer. 
President James J. Hill of the Great 
Northern Railway has donated $15,000 
fora Y. M. C. A. reading room for rail- 
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road men. The city has two prosperous 
daily newspapers and numerous weekly 
and special publications. ‘The churches 
of the leading denominations are repre- 
sented by active organizations and the 
social lodges and fraternal organizations 
are numerous and strong. During the 
last year a Country Club has been success- 
fully organized and has constructed an 
expensive, delightful and artistic club 
house on the projecting point on St. 
Louis Bay, which is now the centre of 
the social activity of the city. 

With these many advantages and the 
magnificent location, Superior and Du- 
luth--the Head of the Lakes—is bound 
to take a front rank among the commer- 
cial centres of the country. These two 
cities, to all general purposes, must be 
considered as one, and the advantages 
of Superior are likewise the advantages 
of Duluth. Duluth, having a start of 
some twenty years, claims a rank over 
Superior, but the fact is, that both cities 
will rise, grow and prosper together. 
The advantages of a favorable level site 
give Superior a chance to overtake 
and probably soon pass the rival city 
across the state line in population, manu- 
facturing and shipping. ‘There is to-day 
at the Head of the Lakes a population of 
100,000 people. The next decennial 
census will undoubtedly see this trebled 
and perhaps reach the 500,000 mark, and 
Superior will have its share of this cer- 
tain increase in population. 
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By Peter MacQueen, M. A. 


Over West Europe and under the sca the wise wires whisper, “Tolstoi is ill—the gray giant is tottering.” The four 
winds take up the news and bear it, a burden of sorrow, to all lands, Prayers go up to the Father of us all beseeching that 
the great lover of mankind be spared; that he may have many more years of happiness in the high service of humanity. The 
Chinaman, sorely beset by the strange foreign devils, who have broken down his walls and returned evil for evil with terrible 
red hands—he begs the intercession of his gods for his mighty friend in far Russia; the Boers, fighting grimly, in silence,on 
the African veldt—they pause to waft pleadings heavenward in behalf of him who has, best of all men in his generation, 
given voice to the aspirations which inspire them; idealists in all climes hope and pray that the worst may not come to pass 
—that the Man of Russia may rise renewed and gigantic from his sick bed, once more to rally the hosts of the dreamers and 


the toilers for the Kingdom of Christ on earth.—[Ep1ror] 


F course the most interesting man 
in Russia is Count Leon Tolstoi. 
This remarkable man stands al- 
most alone in the midst of surrounding 
darkness. The Russians are a great 
and puissant folk; but their destiny is 
distinctly before rather than behind 
them. The noble awakenings that will 
in the future push Russia to the very 
van of civilization have not yet come. 
But here in the centre of the steppe- 
land rises a figure dignified and sacrific- 
ing, his face rugged and scarred more 
than the sons of men. 
Tolstoi, the apostle of 
divine faith and a 
divine law, the faith 
and the law delivered 
to the world long ago 
in old Judea. 
Filled with such 
thoughts, I made the 
pilgrimage to Tolstoi’s 
home on a bright June 
morning in this year 
1go01. The road lay 
over green fields filled 
with the lowing kine 
and the fresh songs of 
the lark. The muzhik 
sat on his basket-like 
wagon and crooned the 
lilt of an old Sclav 
melody. The muzhik’s 


wife sat under the porch, nursing her 
babe. It was a plain home, almost sor- 
did in its meagreness, and it was only the 
honest countenance of a country-woman ; 
but in her face there was the divineness of 
motherhood that has made life sweet for 
a thousand years, and the picture was 
nobler than any with which Raphael has 
glorified the canvas. The muzhik’s 
daughter was tripping over the meadows; 
her bare feet touched the flowers and 
made them rosy. It was all as joyful as 
youth and innocence could make it. 
Away out in the 

wooded part of this 

sweet co.intry I was 

driven into a plain 

entrance; and adown 

an avenue of trees I 

noted a white house 

embosked in the leafy 

umbrage—the country 

home of Tolstoi. <A 

refined and elegant 

woman sat on a wide 

verandah surrounded 

by a pleasant company 

of young people. It 

was the Countess Tol- 

stoi and her two sons 

Michael and Lyof with 

their wives. Beside 

these there were Prince 

Obolensky, a s on-in- 
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law of Tolstoi, the Princess and Tol- 
stoi’s youngest daughter. A fine spitz 
dog, the Count’s favorite, ‘‘Chilka’’ by 
name, played on the porch. The com- 
pany were talking and making the woods 
ring with the sound of their laughter. 
All about the home gave an idea of com- 
fort and even of grace and elegance. (It 
is well known that although Tolstoi does 
not believe in luxury, he admits it into 
his family, claiming here no inconsist- 
ency, because he says they, too, must act 
up to their ideals, and he has no right to 
interfere with their personal liberty and 


TOLSTOI’S TOWN AND COUNTRY HOMES 


native joy). ‘Tolstoi is 
a very safe reformer, be- 
cause he does not insist 
fanatically on carrying 
out his reforms; he is 
willing to wait till men 
will voluntarily renounce 
self-seeking and follow 
in the path of splendid 
sacrifice set forth by the 
Master in the Sermon on 
the Mount. He does not 
believe in armies and 
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navies; yet he does not counsel nations to 
disrupt themselves to cause war to cease. 
War will cease, he told me, when the true 
Christ spirit enters the cabinets and the 
homes of men and nations. He doesnot 
believe in money; yet he advised me to 
use my fellows rightly. He does not be- 


lieve entirely in any creed, but he told 
me to preach the Gospel. 

“The only thing worth teaching a 
child is the truth of God; but you 
should not teach a child wrong things 
about God; or things that cannot be 
proved.” 


So lives he in the world as not 
of it, using the world 
but not over-using it. 
He loves to know that 
so many of us in Amer- 
ica read his books, but 
he cares nothing for 
empty fame. He wants 
to be remembered, but 
it is because in this way 
the Coming Kingdom 
will best be advanced. 

* * * 


At the plain little 
station of Tula on the 
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Siberian railway I left the train and 
drove through a fresh green country for 
ten miles to the hamlet of Yasnaia Pol- 


SNAPSHOTS IN THE TOLSTOI COUNTRY 


iana, where Tolstoi 
lives. He and 


his family had left 
their city home in 
Moscow a week or 
two before to spend 


the summer on 

their family estate, 

as they always do. Entering, be- 

tween two white pillars, a fair 

domain of woods and fields, I 

soon discerned peeping cosily 

from the rich foliage of a Russian 

summer the home of the remark- 

able man. On the verandah one of 

the ladies arose with an elegant 

grace to greet me. She was the 

daughter of ‘Tolstoi, Moscha, the 

Princess Obolensky—a highly cultivated 

person and amanuensis to her father. 
She spoke good English and ushered 

me into a suite of two plain rooms which 

constitute the study of Tolstoi. One of 

the windows was open and I could hear 

the larks singing above the meadows 

and inhale the sweet perfume of the lilacs 

that blossomed inthe garden. Theroom 

I was in was uncarpeted; at its centre 

stood a little walnut table on which was 
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a lamp; the walls were lined with book- 
cases in which were volumes in many 
languages, conspicuously the writings of 
Henry George and ‘In Darkest 
England,’’ by Booth. A servant 
immediately served me coffee, 

and the princess went to announce 

a visitor to her father. She soon 
returned, a simple, genial, cul- 

tured lady. ‘‘My father is writ- 

ing,’’ she said, ‘‘and will come 

down to see you soon. My 
mother would like to meet you,”’ 

she continued, and 

led the way back 

out to the verandah. 

Seated among the 

group of young peo- 

ple was the Coun- 

tess ‘folstoi;:a fine, 


aristocratic, noble-looking woman, ap- 
parently not over forty, though she 
told me later that she was nearly sixty. 
My reception by Countess Tolstoi was 
cordial, simple, sincere. Hersons Leon 
and Michael, with their wives, were 
introduced, and also the Prince Obolen- 
sky and Miss Tolstoi, the youngest child, 
a bright, vivacious girl of seventeen. 
They all spoke English except the prince, 
who is just beginning to learn it. For 
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an hour or two I was congenially enter- 
tained and afterwards rambled about iill 
lunch time with the two sons. 

When we returned from the woods, I 
saw on the verandah an aged, venerable 
and kindly-looking man of fine stature 
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were his first words. I asked him if he 
saw much of the clergy these days and 
he said he had just received a strong, 
wanly letter from a Catholic priest in 
Paris. When we were seated I showed 
him a volume of Ingersoll with some pas- 


DR. MAC QUEEN’S SNAPSHOT OF TOLSTOI IN THE STUDY OF HIS COUNTRY 
HOME, TAKEN IN JUNE THIS YEAR FOR “THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE.” 


and proportions, dressed like a peasant, 
but easily carrying the true dignity of a 


king. Blue eyes set under strong brows, 
white flowing beard of a patriarch, 
browned by the sun; yet showing his 
seventy-three years; a face that once seen 
is burned into your memory forever— 
such is Count Leon Tolstoi—the gen- 
tleman and the peasant; the aristocrat 
and the man of the people. He greeted 
me warmly, almost gladly. ‘‘It is good 
to see you from so far away as America, 
and I am glad you are a clergyman,”’ 


sages I had marked which seemed to me 
something like Tolstoi’s recent words on 
the mummeries of religion. He read 
attentively. ‘‘Clever,’’ he said, ‘‘but not 
deep enough. He has irony but does 
not go to the root. Here is no con- 
struction. This is destruction and there 
is a frivolity not justified. When he 
denies a beginning of the visible world I 
agree with him, but when he denies God 
I cannot. 

“But don’t you still teach creeds in 
America?’’ he asked me. I said we did 
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not allow creeds to be taught-in public 
schools. He asked me to explain the 
public schools of America, which I did. 
“Oh, that is grand,’’ he cried, ‘‘know- 
ledge,- true science for every -child.”’ 
Still, he sail he was under the impression 
we taught creeds. ‘‘Now the Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, as well as the Catholic; they must 
teach’ the church beliefs somewhere.” 
‘I said that in the parochial Catholic 
schools I understood there was a certain 
amount of the creed taught. ‘But in 
your homés; your mothers, your teach- 
ers, somebody, somewhere teaches a 
great deal of church belief?’’ I replied 
that some parts of the Bible, like the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s 
Prayer, were réadinourschools. ‘That 
is good. How about the parents?—do 
they teach dogma to the infant?”’ I had 


to tell the truth, that some of our mothers 
teach dogmas, but nearly all let the 
young brain of childhood form itself 
according to reason, and teach the child 


by exainple rather than precept. ‘‘No 
creed should be taught a child—’’ex- 
claimed the grand philosopher. When 
I said that some parents are so afraid to 
wrong the child’s intellectual freedom 
that they do not teach the child any 
religion at all, just hoping it will grow 
up and be converted, he said: ‘‘Ah, that 
is very fatal; religion, God, morality, 
the divine, sublime; it wrongs the child 
for a parent to withold strong, definite 
teachings there. But religious and moral 
teaching should be all proved, all true, 
all scientific, all fact.’ 

‘“‘What is the outlook in Russia?’’ I 
asked. He reflected. ‘‘A change must 
come here. When it comes it will be 
very thorough. The Sclav is the most 
radical of all the races. He will not do 
anything by halves. Russia is young, 
strong, fresh. There is plenty of land 
here. We could manage the single tax 
better than you could in America.”’ 
When I asked him if he did not think 
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the church, even though guilty of mum- 
mery, yet does the peasant good by recall- 
ing to him the fact that there is a sky 
above..the dead level of his toil, Tolstoi 
answered positively: ‘‘No! Falsehood 
never does any good. The peasant is 
not a fool, either. He has a dim feeling 
that he would rather know the truth. 
No system will ever stand that has any 
falsehood in it. If I keep strong I want 
to finish a book on the decay of religion 
in every faith. Next to Jesus, Lao Tse 
has beén most misrepresented. He was 
a wonderful prophet. Just now all 
faiths*are juiceless. They have lost 
their/prime vitality.” 

Speaking of Lao Tse called up the 
Chinese question. On that Tolstoi said: 
‘‘Everything the Americans did in China 
was. wise and considerate and benificent. 
Aguinaldo has been misrepresented to 
the Americans, but in China their policy 
was,,above reproach. I must agree with 
Mr: Crosby of New York that the cap- 
ture of Aguinaldo was treacherous. But 
the war-fever in America was not so 
deep as in England. A deeply educated 
Russian doctor has apparently proved to 
me that England’s theory in the Trans- 
vaal was right; it is hard to judge. I 
sympathize with the Boers, because they 
are the weak, and are fighting for their 
homes. What do you think will be the 
end in South Africa?’’ I said I thought 
England would lose all South Africa. I 
am glad to hear you say that,’’ remarked 
the aged man; ‘‘a brilliant Englishman 
has just written me the same opinion. 
I have no data to base a judgement upon 
but I have an instinctive feeling that 
England has reached the zenith and is 
on the downward way. She will last a 
long time, but she is past her height. 
After producing Thomas Carlyle and 
John Ruskin it seems inexplicable that 
the great English nation in the van- 
guard of liberty, a beacon to all the 
world for freedom, should idolize such 
men as Chamberlain and Rhodes. That 
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is the sad, bad side. It is war-madness 
among the common people. ‘That has 
no cure. It illustrates the Roman pro- 
verb: ‘Whom Jupiter would destroy he 
first makes mad.’ ”’ 

‘“‘What about your own people in 
America?’’ asked the Sclavic philoso- 
pher. I said our army was very sinall, 
having had only 17,000 actual men when 
we began the war with Spain. ‘But 
it is much larger now, is it not? It 
seems to me it grew very quickly. Only 
a short time ago I read it was less than 
50,000; now it is 100,000 or more.” I 
told him 100,000 was the maximum; that 
the minimum was much less, and that 
when I returned from the Philippines 
we did not actually have 1,000 soldiers in 
our own country. ‘‘But you build great 
battle-ships—the best in any nation.”’ 
I agreed to this. ‘‘It is a pity you think 
you need any battle ships. After the 
Pleiad of writers America produced in 
the Civil War you can now only show 
as your most brilliant brain Carnegie the 
millionaire. (He pronounced the word 
Carneji.) You had ‘Thoreau, Ballou, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier and 
Walt Whitman. It was your Homeric 
Age. Then rose the Achilles among 
statesmen, Abraham Lincoln. All these 
were a giant constellation. Your war- 
fever is over, but gold has you now. 
The great men are your millionaires.” 
I urged that the press was very strong 
with us. ‘‘Nay, there I differ from you. 
The press in every country is held by 
gold. It is not reliable in any country. 
Henry George ought to have made a far 
greater impresison than he did. ‘Thor- 
eau also has not been appreciated 
enough.’’ I thought I would see at this 
point how Tolstoi looked upon my own 
great favorite, Tennyson, ‘‘You 
not spoken of Tennyson,’’ I ventured. 
“There was ‘In Memoriam’ a great lift 
to the world.” 

*“‘T most emphatically differ with you 
on that,’’ he said. ** Tennyson broke away 


have 
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a little bit from conventional orthodoxy; 
but he was always too hesitating, never 
thorough, never natural like the Pleiad 
of American writers. A Sclav would 
never have written ‘In Memoriam.’ ”’ 
As to the poets he placed Whitman and 
Longfellow above ‘Tennyson, Carlyle 
and Ruskin above Emerson. Of the last 
he said: ‘*Emerson is fantastic; not al- 
ways easy to understand, but always 
worth studying in order to under- 
stand.”’ 

At eventide we all sat together on the 
verandah. ‘The Countess had ordered 
us an elegant dinner and the young peo- 
ple and the old sat around the hospitable 
table while the sun set and the beautiful 
romantic Russian twilight cameon. The 
nightingales from the thickets were our 
band of music. The Countess was bright, 
witty and courteously kind. They joked 
one another; asked me about America, 
about the wars I had seen, the countries 
and peoples I had visited, and it was all 
as fresh and delightful as youth, inno- 
cence and old age could make it. As I 
rose to go I said to Tolstoi: ‘‘Sir, in no 
country have you more readers and 
friends than in America. They would 
like to see you there; I suppose you do 
not feel much like so long a journey.” 
The old man smiled and he was evident- 
ly pleased. 

‘‘T like the Americans,’ he said; ‘*so 
reasonable, so sane, so easy to get along 
with. But I have not traveled as you 
have. Ah, you have seen men and 
countries, but your head is that of a man 
beginning to be old while your move- 
mentisthatofaboy. Itisinteresting to 
talk of all these countries. 

‘Did you ever visit Australia?’ he 
asked. ‘*There is a grand country; but 
how sad that Australia and Canada 
joined in the war-madness; and now 
Australia is bowing and making ado 
over royalty. ‘The Australians, however, 
are democratic. It will be a great 
country, full of grand people.” 
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Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazer 


Membership in this class is free to all our readers. Send two-cent stamp for certificate of membership. 
All answers to questions must be received before the thirtieth of the month. 


NOTE—The following will prove of 
great interest to class members: ‘‘I see 
in the May number of the ‘National’ 
Question Class department this ques- 
tion, ‘How came Yale College to be so 
named?’ I can answer this, for my great- 
grandfather gave the grounds. We have 
in our family a picture of the first presi- 
dent that was given to my grandfather’s 
father, and which we prize highly. The 
name of the first president was Timothy 
Dwight.’’— Mrs. Charles Yale Flack, 
Quincy, IIl. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOE JUNE 

First Prize: Mrs. W. S. Curtis, Col- 
chester, Conn. 

Second Prize: Grace Ruth Southwick, 
1213 Bath St., Santa Barbara, Cali. 

Third Prize: Miss Emeline H. Mann, 
106 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fourth Prize: Georgiana Wheeler. 9 
College St., Montpelier, Vt. 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE 
Literature 

1. Bulwer Lytton (1805 1873) an En- 
glish novelist. He was the youngest son 
of Gen. Bulwer, but assumed the surname 
of Lytton, his mother’s name, in 1844, 
when he succeeded to her large estates. 

2. What did Johnson, Cowper, Macau- 
ley and Landor say of Milton’s literary 
works? Dr. Johnson was unjust to Mil- 
ton, insisting he was a wholesale plagiar- 
ist, and in his ‘‘Lives of the Poets’’ 
Johnson employed all his vigorous 


powers and consummate skill to write 
down Milton. He undoubtedly dealt a 
heavy blow at the poet’s reputation and 
succeeded in damaging it for at least two 
generations of readers. . Cowper was an 
ardent admirer of Milton, the music of 
whose numbers he compares, in a raptur- 
ous passage in one of his letters, to that 
of a fine organ and praised him in the 
following lines. 

“Greece sound thy Homer’s—Rome thy 

Virgil’s name, 
But England’s Milton equals both in 
Same.” 

‘*Macauley’s essay on Milton’”’ abounds 
with admiring and appreciative passages. 
‘‘We imagine to ourselves the breathless 
silence in which we should listen to his 
slightest word, the passiouate veneration 
with which we should kneel to kiss his 
hand’’—‘‘By the general suffrage of the 
civilized world, his place has been as- 
signed among the greatest masters of 
poetry.’’-‘‘He was, perhaps, the only 
great poet of later times who has been 
distinguished by the excellence of his 
Latin verse.’’—‘‘Of his prose writings, 
they deserve the attention of every nan 
who wishes to become acquainted with 
the full power of the English language,” 
-——etc. etc. [andor confessed to have 
made beneficial study of Milton before 
reaching a manner of his own.’’ Among 
many passages in his praise we find these : 
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**Milton greatly excelled all poets of all 
ages in the science and display of har- 
mony’’—‘*It may be doubted whether 
the Creator ever created one altogether 
so great. His peculiar excellence above 
all others was in his exquisite perception 
of rythm and in the boundless variety 
he has given it both in verse and prose.’’ 

3. Vittoria Colonna, the most cele- 
brated poetess of Italy, confessedly imi- 
tated Petrarch, and her sonnets have 
‘much of his elegance and refinement 
of form.’’ When her husband died, 
her first impulse was to take the veil, but 
this the Pope himself interfered to pre- 
vent. She did, however, pass her early 
widowhood in a convent, from which 
she issued the chastened and _ lovely 
character whom her own and all succeed- 
ing generations have united to serve. 
Later she resided in Rome where she 
died in 1547. 

4. In Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘‘Old 
Ironsides”’ are these lines: 


“Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 
Art 

1. Raffaelle ware takes its name from 
a namesake and relative of the great 
Raphael, Raffaello di Ciarla, who was a 
skillful painter of istorati pieces, hence 
has arisen the tradition that the great 
artist decorated majolica, and it gave to 
this ware an exaggerated value, when 
really the designs attributed to him were 
by his relative above mentioned. 

2. Eumenes II, King of Pergamon, 
repelled an invasion of the Gauls 168 
B. C. He was a cultured monarch and 
reared, as his memorial of victory, the 
great altar of Pergamon, whose remains 
are now at Berlin. This magnificent 
altar stood at the head of a flight of 
steps. At its sides were halls of Ionic 
pillars above which ran a large frieze 
nearly four hundred feet long, with colos- 
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sal reliefs, and in the sculptured giants 
the vanquished barbarians were imper- 
sonated. 

3. The most impressive of the monu- 
ments of Egyptian grandeur is the rock- 
cut temple of Abon Simbal in Nubia. 
Human power may not hope to equal 
again the magnificence of this temple. 
It was the thought of a kingly intellect 
to hew down the face of the mountain, 
leaving four colossal statues sitting before 
it and then to excavate a temple in its 
very depths. One enters the grand hall 
of this temple and sees beyond it a sec- 
ond and third room, opening at last into 
the holy of holies where the altar still 
stands on which the great Sesostris 
offered his sacrifices 3,000 years ago. 

4. Byallsarcophagi of ancient Egypt 
are statues varying in size and material, 
but each one of strange and vivid resem- 
blance to the mummy by whom it 
watches. These statues are called’ by 
the natives Kas, each either a duplicate 
of the other or representing the same 
person at different ages. The. Egyptian 
believed himself to have a double, called 
**Ka,’’ which dwelt with him from birth 
to death and after death waited with his 
body for the soul and intelligence to 
come back and reunite in a resurrection 
which should be immortality. If the 
body and the Ka should perish, it would 
mean annihiliation, but so long as both, 
or only one survived, the man was safe. 
For this cause the corpse was most care- 
fully embalmed; yet to guard against the 
muimmy’s possible mishap, statues of the 
Ka, or double, were also placed in the 
tombs that they, too, might at last receive 
the returning soul. 

Science 

1. The Simplon tunnel (in course of 
construction, to be completed in 1904,) 
will be the longest in the world. The 
enigneer, Mr. Brandt (of St. Gothard 
tunnel fame) has died since the com- 
mencement of the work, but his methods 
will be carried out. It will avoid the 
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‘steep gradients of the Gothard. But this 
deeper level involves a temperature of 
about 105 degrees. To overcome this, 
(for neither men or beasts could endure 
it) Mr. Brandt uses the duplex system 
and this second tunnel carries fresh air 
into the main passage during construc- 
tion; it is indeed a huge air pipe which 
draws fresh air into the workings. Also 
the debris after explosions is removed 
with a minimum loss of time by another 
of Mr. Brandt’s ingenious methods. 

2. ‘The wonderful device to utilize the 
sun’s heat for power has been success- 
fully carried out by the new solar motor 
at the ostrich farm at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. It is used to pump water and 
lifts 14,000 gallons a minute. The 
machinery was made in Boston and 
southern California. The land of almost 
perpetual sunshine was selected as the 
best place to give the motor its first prac- 
tical trial. It is now thought that solar 
motors will before long be seen all over 
the desert as thick as windmills in Hol- 
land and that they will literally make 
the desert ‘‘to blossom as the rose.’’— 
(From an article in ‘*The World’s Work’”’ 
for April, 1go1.) 

3. ‘The ‘‘new star,’’ detected by Dr. 
T. D. Anderson, an amateur astronomer 
of Edinburgh, during the night of Febru- 
ary twenty-first, is a member of the con- 
stellation Persus and is known as Nova 
Perssi. ‘‘New stars’’ are not really new 
stars, but are probably caused by the 
collision of some flying body with a dead 
world (perhaps a cinder like the moon.) 
‘Then comes a shock and the conflagra- 
tion, and the dead star disappears in 
flames. 

4. Ifto Sir Humphrey Davy must be 
accorded the credit of having first re- 
vealed the electric light in 1813, the first 
glimmering hope that electricity might 
be practically employed for lighting pur- 
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poses was in 1842. In 1856 Professor 
Tyndall first employed the electric light 
as a means of illustrating his lectures 
on colors at the Royal Institution, and 
in 1858 the works of the then nearly 
completed Westminster bridge were 
revealed in a blaze of electric light by 
Watson, to the astonishment of London. 
To Mr. Swan of England and Professor 
Edison of America, in particular, the 
world is mainly indebted for the boon 
of sub-divided lights. Before then elec- 
tricity as an illuminating power was em- 
ployed exclusively in the fabrication of 
a large, isolated burner. 


General 

1. Among famous battle sayings is the 
message of Francis I. after the battle of 
Pavia in 1525: ‘‘Allis lost except honor.’’ 

2. John Lowell (1799-1836) founded 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. The in- 
stitute provides annual courses of free 
public lectures on religion, science and 
the arts. 

3. Among great events of 1801 are the 
battle of Copenhagen (which struck a 
blow at the ‘‘Armed Neutrality of the 
northern powers of Europe), where Nel- 
son was victorious. The union of En- 
gland and Ireland which took effect the 
first day of the year. Also the first day 
of the last century was fittingly signalized 
by the discovery of a new world. On 
the evening of January 1, 1801, an Italian 
astronomer, Piaziz, observed an apparent 
star of about the eighth magnitude, but 
later observations proved it a tiny planet 
between Mars and Jupiter. It was chris- 
tened Ceres after the tutelary goddess of 
Sicily. 

4. Mexico disputed the right of the 
United States to occupy Texas and the 
result was a war between the two powers. 


NOTE—Questions to the Class will be discontinued for 
two months. The answers to questions appearing in this 
issue will be printed in the September number. 



























































Mustard Pickle 

One half peck green tomatoes, two 
heads cauliflower, |two dozen small 
onions, two dozen small cucumbers, two 
large red peppers (take out seeds), three 
pounds brown sugar, one pint grated 
horseradish, one half ounce celery seed, 
one large tablespoonful black pepper, one 
half teacup tumeric, (2 0z.) one gallon, 
one pint vinegar, one half pound dry 
mustard. Cut vegetables into slices or 
pieces and pack down over night with 
salt sprinkled between the layers. In 
the morming put into a _ porcelain-lined 
kettle the vinegar, sugar and mustard; 
when it comes to a boil add the vegetables 
after thoroughly squeezing out the salt, 
then the rest of the ingredients. Boil 
hard for half an hour or until you can 
pierce the cauliflower and cucumbers 
with a straw. 

Green Tomato Pickle 

One peck green tomatoes, one quarter 
peck white onions, one tea cup mustard 
seed, one teacup celery seed, two ounces 
black pepper, one ounce mace, one 
ounce allspice, one ounce cloves, three 
pounds brown sugar, three quarts vine- 
gar, four tablespoonfuls salt. Boil every- 
thing together until done. ‘The spices 
may be put in whole or ground coarse. 


Cucumber and Green Tomato Pickle 

Four dozen medium size cucumbers, 
one half peck green tomatoes, one quar- 
ter peck white onions, a heaping half 
pint salt, one ounce white pepper, one 
ounce mace, one ounce white mustard 
seed, one half ounce celery seed, one 
ounce tumeric, three tablespoonfuls dry 
mustard, one piece horseradish, three 
pounds brown sugar, one half ounce 
cloves, vinegar. Cut the tomatoes into 


NEW ECONOMICAL RECIPES 
By Mrs. M. Sewall Richardson 


thick slices, the cucumbers about half 
inch pieces and quarter the onions. 
Pack down over night with the salt 
sprinkled between the layers. In the 
morning squeeze out the salt well and 
put into a porcelain-lined kettle with 
other ingredients, having grated the 
horseradish, cover with best vinegar and 
boil hard for half an hour. 
Canned Peaches 

Seven pounds peaches. ‘Three pounds 
granulated sugar. Remove the skins 
from firm, cling peaches and cover with 
the sugar. Let them remain over night 
and in the morning cook in the syrup 
thus formed, until clear. Put into hot, 
dry jars and screw up immediately. 

Grape Juice 

Use Concord grapes; wash and pull 
the good ones off the stems and place in 
a porcelain-lined kettle. Cover them 
with water and let them remain on the 
fire until well scalded, then strain 
through a bag. ‘To every gallon of juice 


add one pound of granulated sugar. Let 
come to a boil but do not boil. Put 


into clean, dry bottles, cork and seal. 
Have corks waiting in a bowl of water, as 
it makes them more pliable. After open- 
ing a bottle replace with new cork to 
keep from fermenting. 
Spiced Peaches 

Six pounds peaches, three pounds 
sugar, two quarts vinegar, one half ounce 
mace, one half ounce cloves, one half 
ounce cinnamon. Put vinegar, sugar. 
and whole spices on the fire; when they. 
come to a boil put in the peaches which 
have been pared and weighed. Let boil 
until they can be pierced with a straw 
but not break. Damsons may be done in 
the same way excepting that they are 
washed but not pared. 











HE returns are all in and the dele- 
gates from the various states and terri- 


tories have been notified. Those in each 
state who estimated nearest the ‘actual 
number in attendance at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition on July 4, 1go01, are 
to attend the Exposition and remain as 
guests of ‘‘The National Magazine’’ at 
Buffalo for the week beginning August 26. 

A study of the various estimates sent 
in is interesting. ‘They ranged all the 
way from 23,000 to 7,915,o0o—and the 
latter estimate was not from Chicago, 
either. The majority of guesses hovered 
about 200,000, and many indicated a care- 
ful computation from the attendance at 
the Chicago, Nashville, Atlanta and Paris 
Expositions. The prize competition 
editors were kept busy up to the time of 
closing the polls, and the interest was 
keenly sustained up to the last moment, 
when the turnstile record from Buffalo 
revealed that 71,000 had been upon the 
grounds that day. 

* * * 

The most nearly correct estimate was 
from Mrs. Mayhew of Hooper, Col., who 
placed the number at 75,000, and did not 


stop to give her reasons why, but will: 


come onto the Exposition just the same. 
And while none of the successful dele- 
gates from the. various -states and ter- 
ritories is known to any member of 
“The National Magazine’’ staff, they 


will be given a hearty and cordial wel- 
come on their arrival at Buffalo. It is 
intended to have a brief meeting every 
day, beginning with Monday, August 26, 
at which addresses will be made by vari- 
ous distinguished people. Director Gen- 
eral W. I. Buchanan of the exposition 
will make the address of welcome. Side 
trips will be arranged to Niagara Falls, 
and the ever interesting Roycroft shop 
at East Aurora will be visited and there 
the party will be welcomed and addressed 
by Elbert Hubbard, the distinguished 
philosopher and editor of ‘‘The Philis- 
tine.’? While it would not do to pub- 
lish the itinerary in detail, as that would 
forestall some of the pleasant surprises 
in store for our guests, they can be as- 
sured we are going to have a good time. 

Besides the regular delegates a large 
number of contributors and artists of 
‘The National Magazine’’ will be. pres- 
ent. In tact, all contributors and readers 
of “The National Magazine’’ are cor- 
dially invited to attend the meetings. 
How we wish it were possible to have 
every reader of the magazine with us on 
the grounds during that week to attend 
the meetings in which we hope to dis- 
cuss the larger purposes and highest aims 
of pur national life. 

* * * 

This is the first gathering of the kind 

ever held in the world, and ‘*The Na- 
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tional Magazine’ again enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being an originator. The 
gathering will be appropriately national 
in scope and character and thus bring- 
ing together representatives of the various 
states under the splendid auspices pro- 
vided in such an exposition as the Pan- 
American, the occasion cannot fail to 
be inspiring. 
* * . 

The grand prize for securing the larg- 
est number of individual subscriptions 
will be awarded at this meeting, and it is 
expected to have the successful contestant 
present who is to receive $120 per year 
from ‘“The National Magazine’’ for ten 
years from this date. We believe that 
every reader will feel an interest in this 
picturesque gathering, and a full report 
will be published in ‘The National Maga- 
zine’’ for September, which will indicate 
something of the growing strength of 
a popular periodical. We desire to make 
such gatherings a feature of ‘*The Na- 
tional Magazine”’ and incidentally to 
impress the fact that every additional sub- 
scriber added to the rolls hastens the 
day when it will be possible to carry 
out these purposes. No matter if it is 
only one subscriber you send in—that 
counts, And if you are interested in any 
bright young man or young woman who 
is imbued with the real American spirit, 
they can do nothing more pleasing or 
profitable in leisure hours than to take 
subscriptions for a dollar magazine which 
is inspired by the aims and hopes of the 
American people and stands alone and 
single-handed in its policy of advancing 
distinctively American literature and art. 
We want representatives of this kind and 
desire to announce future gatherings and 
conferences of ‘‘ National Magazine’”’ rep- 
resentatives from every city, town and 
state inthe Union. And what more fitting 
place to inaugurate the great project than 
at the Pan-American Exposition! 

It is hoped all subscribers who chance 
to be in Buffalo that week will not fail to 
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be present at the meetings. If you can- 
not come send us your greetings and 
suggestions, for, depend upon it, it is 
going to be a week that will be eventful. 
——aitilipiicn 
~ ERE was a singular appropriateness 
that ‘‘ The National Magazine’’ should 
be the first periodical ever published at 
an international exposition. As one 
prominent English publisher remarked, 
while he watched the large Miehle presses 
turning the sheets: ‘‘This exhibit typi- 
fies American enterprise more than any- 
thing on the grounds. It intensifies the 
American ideas that dominate in the 
race for supremacy.”’ 

At first it appeared like an impossible 
undertaking, for under the most favor- 
able circumstances the mechanical pro- 
duction and mailing of a magazine for 
over a hundred thousand readers is a 
task of no small proportions. Once the 
decision was made, every one of the force 
took hold with a determination to make 
the achievement a notable one. The 
type was rushed through Simplex typeset- 
ting machines night and day. ‘The plates 
were cast in lots of sixty-four, thirty-two, 
and sixteen page forms. ‘The paper was 
shipped through to Buffalo in car load 
lots. The mailing equipment and ad- 
dressed wrappers were despatched as 
soon as the July list could be completed. 
Frequent conferences were held in every 
department to see that nothing was over- 
looked that would be necessary in the 
transfer to the Graphic Arts Work Shop at 
the Pan-American Exposition grounds, 
where the July number was to be pro- 
duced from start to finish. 

Well, things have a way of happening 
at such times that never happened before. 
Despite the greatest care there were some 
little hitches—trivial things—but the sys- 
tem of printing a magazine is exacting, 
and the merest trifles would turn up to 
delay the work. Despite the fact that 
plates were all ready for printing on June 
10, with the expectation of mailing to 
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subscribers about July 1, there was vexa- 
tious delay. Printing in a balloon _is 
nothing in comparison. The power from 
Niagara was delayed, the hot sun through 
glass roofs melted rollers; the good peo- 
ple carried away the sheets from the press 
as souvenirs before there was a chance to 
gather them into a magazine. 

+ * * 

It is not necessary to recite the 5,244 
obstacles that appeared in order toexplain 
to our subscribers why ‘‘The National 
Magazine’’ for July was late. The one 
line, ‘‘ Printed at the Pan-American,’’ ex- 
plains a great deal. And best of all, the 
compliments coming in upon us from 
every quarter from subscribers and news- 
dealers, declaring ‘‘The National Maga- 
zine’ the handsomest and best magazine 
of the month, have caused the mailing 
department to forget their distractions. 
Thousands of postal cards poured in de- 
claring of all magazines they could not 
miss ‘*The National’? even for one 
month, Pan-Am. or no Pan-Am. 

All of this is gratifying and inspiring, 
because there was a concentrated effort 
to make the magazine worthy of the oc- 
casion; and the fact that an extra large 
edition was all sold before the last sheet 
left the presses is abundant proof of its 
appreciation. 

tote & 

In a modest, vine-covered building 
known as the Graphic Arts Work Shop, 
hard by the popular Elmwood gate, 
all of this work was done. After the 
sheets were delivered from the presses, 
viewed by the throng which surrounded 
the large and neat glass partitioned ex- 
hibit of the Miehle Press Company, they 
were taken to the Dexter folders and the 
two folders, running at a speed of 60,000 
per day, with the Dexter self-feeders 
made a most attractive exhibit for another 
crowd of sightseers. The American peo- 
ple never cease to be interested where 
there is activity, for activity is life. 

The folded sheets, in eight separate 
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parts, were dextrously gathered up by 
six comely girls and it is unnecessary 
to state that the throng passing down 
the aisles lingered to watch the girls at 
work. ‘The gatherers had all they could 
do to save the sheets from being confis- 
cated by the people eager to carry off a 
‘‘magazine which they saw printed.’ 
After being gathered, stalwart  shirt- 
waisted young men carried them to the J. 
L. Morrison & Co. ‘‘Perfection’’ stitch- 
ers, where the books were collated and 
stitched with wire. To say that the 
‘‘Perfection’’ is perfection does not half 
express it. The thick books were run 
through with the ease of a hemstitch 
on a Singer sewing machine. In spite 
of the barricade of stitched books 
the passing crowds would insist upon 
seeing every stage and detail of the work. 
Even the ‘‘smashing” was a process of 
great interest. The covers were put on 
by the girls as neatly and smoothly as if 
ironed with a goose. The completed 
books stacked well up to the ceiling made 
an imposing appearance. The well 
corded piles were then taken to the Os- 
wego Company’s paper cutters and 
trimmed neatly for the news trade and 
mail. Here there was always a large 
number of people to see the last pro 
cess done by the paper cutters operated 
by electricity from Niagara. 
* a * 

But this was not all—the mailing clerks 
were busy deftly folding the magazines 
into addressed wrappers and putting 
‘hem into mail bags. This, too, was swift 
action, which interested the people. 
Uncle Sam’s postal clerks stood grimly by 
the scales and weighed the sacks, which 
were whisked away in an automobile to 
the Transportation or railroad building, 
where the government railway service 
exhibit car made short work of throwing 
them—single copies, bundles and sacks 
despatched to all parts of the world—and 
we hope you got your copy all right! 

There you have a recital of experiences 
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through which that bundle of paper 
passed, and we know you have put away 
for binding or to preserve as the most fit- 
ting and appropriate souvenir of the Pan- 
American Exposition which has. been 
produced. Anyhow, there are none left 
-—two editions were exhausted,; to- say 


nothing of the béroic force: of ‘The- 


National Magazirie’”’ who assisted in the 
achievement. 
Ps * * 

At this time we must also make special 
acknowledgment of thanks due to every 
exhibitor in the Graphic Arts Work Shop 
for kindness and courtesies extended. 
They were all so much interested in our 
undertaking that it was unnecessary to 
check up the roll to see who was work- 
ing on ‘*The National.’’ In fact, every- 
one of them assisted in pushing the work. 
The covers were printed in colors, and 
many of the inside cover pages in special 
colors were printed by the Prouty Press 
Company of Boston, who kindly assisted 
during the rush. In fact, it seemed like 
one big family gathering in which each 


was interested in the others’ work. 
Superintendent Moore and Assistant 
Superintendent Hill, immediately in 


charge of the building, are entitled to 
special credit. The latter-named gentle- 
man enjoys the distinction of being the 
originator of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, and if there is any one equipped and 
capable of managing a Graphic Arts de- 
partment—an innovation at expositions 
—it is Richmond P. Hill. The many 
thousands of visitors at the Graphic Arts 
Work Shop prove that no art or trade is 
more popular with the people. 
* * * 

Well, troubles that are passed and as- 
sume a reminiscent. glow are not always 
unpleasant to recall. After a wearisome 
hot day from 8a.m, to 10 or II p.m. 
it was refreshing to rest on the green- 
$ward bordering the lagoon and watch the 
_gondolas glide: by in the ethereal beauty 
of the illumination, and-the regal splen- 
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dor of the majestic moon. The question 
often occurs in the midst of undertakings 
and obstacles, ‘‘Is it all worth while?” 
The task being completed, brings an 
answer in cordial - appreciation, «sand 
serene ‘satisfaction ; which: «ncthing, else 
«can supply. -.. While the greatcrowds were 
passing through the work shop from all 
directions, there were many old subscrib- 
ers who were as proud of the work as the 
magazine force. And when they were 
heard telling their companions of the ex- 
cellence of ‘‘The National Magazine,”’ 
there was a responsive appreciation all 
along the line from those at work. The 
subscription and mailing clerks were kept 
busy enrolling thousands of new members 
of the family, and the bulging mail bags 
going out every hour by the wagon load 
told the story of the appreciation of 
“‘The National Magazine’’ better than 
any words that we can write. 
* * * 

In a booth of summer green hue in the 
Graphic Arts building ‘‘The National 
Magazine”’ is again in evidence in line 
with the older publications, and the 
**Century’’ and ‘*McClure’s,’’ ‘*World’s 
Work”’ and ‘‘Success’’ make good neigh- 
bors—if they do hail from New York. 
Here subscriptions are enrolled and an 
exhibit made of all the. copies ever 
printed of ‘*The National Magazine.”’ If 
you or your friends visit Buffalo don’t fail 
to register. The Graphic Arts building 
is intensely interesting, including as it 
does exhibits of paper, engraving and 
book-making. While there is not the rush 
and excitement of the Work Shop, there is 
a keen popular interest in it all. The 
exhibitors in the Graphic Arts building 
and Work Shop ‘have an organization 
caHed the Graphonians, and strange as it 
may appear, talking is prohibited posi- 
tively at-all gatherings. Orating, sing- 
ing, and, well—eating, add to the many 
good ‘‘impressions’’ of the ‘‘make-up”’ of 
the gathering, and jolly good fellows they 
are—Ben_ Franklin's ‘disciples indeed. 
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WitH the August issue ‘The National 
Magazine’’ will absorb the sprightly 
and wholesome magazine _ entitled 
‘‘Good Cheer,’’ edited by Nixon Water- 
man. The readers of ‘*Good Cheer,’’ 
who are added to our list, will be pleased 
to learn that Mr. Waterman is to con- 
tinue as a regular staff contributor to 
“The National Magazine.’’ ‘‘Good 
Cheer’’ is the second magazine absorbed 
within a year by ‘‘The National Maga- 
zine,’’ and while we dislike the appear- 
ance of becoming an octopus, we may 
-remark that the combination was made 
for the best interests of all concerned. 
There is no intention of taking in ‘*Mc- 
Clure’s,”’ ‘*Munsey”’ or ‘*Century,’’ dur- 
ing the present year at least. A maga- 
zine trust may be one of the things of 
the future, but for the present there is 
ample room for the multifarious publica- 
tions, because the ratio of good magazine 
readers in America is increasing every 
year. When ‘‘The National Maga- 
zine’’ has enrolled a million subscribers 
we may put on ‘‘a red shirt front and 
some writin’ on the cover,’’ as Mr. 
Munsey did when he reached the zenith. 
naigiideinn 

LBERT HUBBARD and his Roycroft 
Shop at East Aurora have become 

as important a side trip from Buffalo as 
the Falls or Chatauqua. The reputation 
of the Roycrofters is international and 
the things they make, from andirons 
and antique furniture to edition de luxe 
books, possess an artistic touch and 
genuineness that is refreshing in these 
days of veneer and velocity. One of the 
notable delegations that called upon Fra 
Elbertus and his flock during the month 
was the National Society of Elocutionists. 
Mr. Hubbard’s reputation as a rostrum 
success lent special interest to the elocu- 
tionists. As they gathered about him, 
always the best at his own hearthstone, 
one could feel the subtle suggestion, 
‘‘Watch and see how he does it.’ Many 
of the old-timers were shocked at the 


seems to stick out more than ever. 
‘proofs further reveal how differently you 
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simple rules of elocution which Mr. Hub- 
bard ruthlessly cast aside, but held the 
riveted attention of all hearers just the 
same. ‘‘Elocution’’ has broadened some- 
what into ‘‘the art of expression,’’ and to 
preserve and impress the distinctive in- 
dividualty of the person is after all the 
highest art. 
wnstitiinlijetins 
HERE are times when I have to lash 
myself to a desk to write. ‘The lux- 

ury of it all is in the planning, dreaming, 
revery, but to transmit all these ethereal 
ideas to paper and do it to my satis- 
faction, I confess issometimesatask. At 
other times the pen skips along rapidiy 
and manuscript piles up like a haycock, 
and alas, much of it is left in the stubble. 
Perhaps not enough; but the belief forces 
itself upon me that about one-half that 
an ordinary person like myself writes is 
superfluous. In reading over a proof 
under the necessity of pruning to make 
even pages and compress six into one, 
it is astonishing how many sentences 
and paragraphs may be lifted without 
disturbing even the symmetry of the 
article. How refreshing it is under these 
circumstances to come upon a profligate 
paragraph or a surplus sentence and 
make things fit. 

Notes or sketches for an article are 
one thing; written manuscript another; 
when typewritten it looks different. 
In galley proofs the bulging comes; 
Page 


could have said it. When I read of those 
authors who never change a line or syl- 
lable, after writing—having it ‘‘all 
thought out,’’ I either think that truth 
is strained, or the writing was of little 
value or else the author is a prodigy. It 
is only by testing, trying and ‘re-trying 
that the painter obtains his best color 
effects, why may not the same be true of a 
writer? We aim at perfection, but the 
bull’s eye is not always hit even with most 
careful sighting along the barrel. 














HERE is a keen interest among 

music lovers in America in the new 

operatic school to be opened for 
the fall term, tg01, by the New England 
Conservatory of Music. The enterprise 
more than ever emphasizes the pre-emi- 
nent position of this institution in mat- 
ters musical. The project has been 
under consideration for some time past, 
and Director George W. Chadwick and 
Professor William L. Whitney have lately 
been in Europe perfecting the plans 
and securing the very best talent for in- 
structors. The purpose is to make the 
operatic school of the New England 
Conservatory of Music thoroughly practi- 
cal and equal to the most severe demands 
in fitting pupils and graduates for actual 
work, thus obviating the necessity for 
study abroad. 

No other institution has been so promi- 
nent in the evolution of American music 
as the New England Conservatory, where 
special attention has been given to fur- 
nishing the most thorough and compre- 
hensive course in music that can be 
obtained. The history and tradition of 
the Conservatory are closely connected 
with the development of music in 
America. Among the graduates are in- 
cluded not only a long list of successful 
artists, but teachers and composers as 
well. The new Conservatory buildiing 
will be completed in 1903. It will in- 
clude a theatre adapted for mounting and 
producing operatic pieces in complete 
detail and in the most elaborate manner. 
Opera will also be produced at the Con- 
servatory during the coming year in con- 


MARKS AN EPOCH IN MUSICAL EDUCATION 





nection with the new course provided. 

The vocal department has been par- 
ticularly strengthened for this purpose, 
and the New England Conservatory in 
this respect is without an equal in this 


country. Located in Boston, its advan- 
tages are at once apparent; and the prog- 
ress made in this conservatory has cer- 
tainly been the leading factor in the 
remarkable advance made in American 
music during the past decade. ‘The pro- 
blem of American supremacy is not alone 
confined to industrial fields. ‘The de- 
mands for music, and better music, in 
every part of the country are increasing 
every year. Music in every phase is no 
longer a luxury but a necessity in the 
swift-moving life uf the American people. 
When one considers that every phase of 
musical education is so thoroughly 
covered in such an institution as the 
New England Conservatory, it can be 
readily understood why music has be- 
come a part of the public school cur- 
riculum. The aggressive advancement 
made by the New England Conservatory 
has to a large extent enabled students to 
obtain at home all that hitherto they have 
been able to get only in the schools of 
Europe. 

The American musical institutions 
of the higher class now command the 
services of the best talent of the world, 
and at their head stands the New En- 
gland Conservatory. This great institu- 
tion has certainly marked another impor- 
tant epoch in American musical educa- 
tion in the establishment of the operatic 
school soon to be opened. 
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| : 1005-21 Elmwood Ave. 
Hotel Gibbs ABSOLUTELY HIGH-CLASS. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. ACCOMMODATES 1,000. 











A first-class family Hotel located within five minutes’ walk of the main 
entrance to Pan-American Grounds. 
Rates, $1.00 per day and Upward. Send-for booklet. 
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LUXOR Is a Wholesome Food FOR THE BLOOD 


To be eaten with each meal. Agreeable to the taste and many times richer in some 
essential nourishing elements than our daily food,—building up the organs and tissues of the 
body faster than life and labor waste. 


ONE MONTH’S FOOD, $1.00. 


After eating LUXOR for a month, one will be surprised at the regular steady gain 
in permanent pres throughout the whole body. 
DISEASE CANNOT PENETRATE THE ARMOR OF HEALTH. 


Recent laboratory experiments have shown that the living healthy blood is the most 
powerful destructive agent to the bacillus of contagious diseases, and to all conditions tending 
to weakness of the vital organs. 


BUT THE BLOOD MUST BE HEALTHY, RED AND VIGOROUS, 


LUXOR WILL MAKE IT SO 


Mr. J. Perry Carpenter, of Ford & Carpenter, 101 Sabin street, Providence, R. I., and 3 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
says: ‘Six months ago I found myself prostrated from overwork and nervous trouble. as under physician's 
care for two months with no benefit, and while considering a sea voyage, was given a bottle of LUXOR. Have taken 
it four months; have gained 25 pounds, attend to my business every day, eat and sleep better than in five years, and 
have taken no medicine since I began taking LUXOR.” . 

Mrs. Cyrus A. Higgins, Hampden Corner, Maine.—‘‘It has been years that I had to be careful what I ate, but 
since taking LUXOR I eat anything and have gained eight pounds. I have been sick with a stomach and blood 
trouble for 22 years, and have taken all kinds of medicines, but I can truly say that one bottle of LUXOR did me 
more good than all the rest.’’ 


Sent postage paid to any part of the United States or Canada on receipt of price. $1 
bottle. Six bottles, $5. ee ois by egins = 


H, J. MOULTON, 80 llontgomery Street, Boston: 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


are made to 
make men 


at work and 

at play. 
Every pair guar- 
anteed. Trimmings 
can not rust. Look 
for “President” 
on the buckles. 
Price 50c. Sold 
every where or 

by mail. 
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Send for this Shoe 


just to find out what kind of goods are 
sold at the Only Store in the United 
States devoted exclusively to Children. 


For BOYS or GIRLS; button 
or lace; Russia calf; hand 
sewed throughout; broad sole, 
no tacks. stitches or hard 

lumps to hurt the feet. All 
. our shoes LP 
are equally 
as good, 


















Sizes, 7 to 10%. $2.00 
“« Hite2 - 2:50 

= %to4- 3.25 
By maul, postage paid, t 
418 cents extra. Ps 

Our Catalogue, in new form, listing nea.ly 2,000 


Articies for Children. more than half of them i:lus- 
trated, sent on receipt of this advertisement and 4c, postage. 


We have no agents. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dept. 1 1 , 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 























FOX 


Type- 
Writers 


HAVE 


Automatic Escapements—Non-Tilting Car- 
tiage—Short Finger Depression—Adjustable 
Type Bar ee eee and Durability. 





Ten Days’ 
Trial Free, 





If you do not realize its usefulness, write us, and we 
will send you one free for ten days’ trial. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
67 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















0X-BLOOD 
T ABLET a 


Are Pleasant to take 


and harmless to the system. They 
cure Nervousness, Kheumatism, 
Indigestion and female trouble. 
Blood Purifier and Tonic. A great 












flesh producer. Patients derive 
ail the benefit and nourishment 
from these tablets that they will 
from the pure blood of a healthy 
bullock, 

The greatest cure of the age for 
a broken down system. We refer 
you to Mrs. is 
Warren of Ra- 
cine, Wis., and 
Mrs. Lydia 
Graves of Philas 
delphia, N. Y., 
who gained 6 Ibs. 
each on our three 
weeks’ treatment 
that we give free, 
also Mrs. Julia 
House of Council 
Blaftts, and Mrs. 
R. Tilton of 
Temple, Me., who gained 7 Ibs. 
each in four weeks. 

three-weeks’ treatment with 

your doctor will cost you $50. 
‘Any medicine house will give you 
a sample dose. We_ positively 
give you athree-weeks’ treatment. 


To convince you that ocr 
remedy wili do all we claim 
we will give a three-weeks’ 
treatment at our office or will 


send it to any address on receipt of ten cents for postage. 


W. A. HENDERSON, Clarinda, Iowa. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers, 
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McKinley 
Spoons 


MADE IN 
EXTRA HEAVYWEIGHTS 
IN STERLING SILVER. 


Contains a most elaborate 
reproduction in silver of the 
President. The handle is en- 
twined in beautiful relief with 
his inimitable autograph. 

Suitable as a gift for any- 
one upon all occasions; not 
too expensive. 

All sizes, 12 different beau- 
tiful designs. 


What Pres. McKinley says. 

‘“*We both prize the souvenir, 
and Mrs. McKinley is never 
tired of showing the spoon to our 
friends. The mechanical execu- 
tion is MOST EXCEL = 

Yours very tru 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


of State, 
illiam R. Day. 
“The meda'lion likeness is 
very fine and life-like; the whole 
design neat and Pert riate.” . 
WILL R. DAY. 
Senator M. A. Hanna. 
“An excellent likeness and 
choice bit of work; in fact a 
work of art that must be prized 
by all the President's friends.” 
M. A. HANNA, 


Send for Illustrated Folder, 







Ex-Secretar 
Judge 








Walter H. Deuble, 


Patentee and Maker 
Of the... 





Exact size. 
Five o'clock Tea. 
Price $1.00, postage paid, 


McKINLEY SPOON, 
CANTON, OHIO, 























The only Sectional Cases built on the unit, 
system having Adjustable Shelves, Sliding 
Doors and Consultation Leaf, wv For sale 
by furniture dealers, v6 Send for Catalogue. 


THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO. 
21 HUNTER STREET CANTON, OHIO. 























“Iroquois Past 
and Present” 


On sale at Six Nations Exhibit, 
Pan-American Exposition, for 25¢. 
Interesting sketches, profusely il- 
lustrated, of the history and cus- 
toms of these famous Indians. 


GRAHAM’S O 


IN_ DANDRUFF SHAMPO 


All Druggists, 0c. By mail 12c. additional. Positively guaranteed 
P. GRAHAM CO., 1263 Mich, Ave., CHICAGO 











St. Paul Road 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 





i me Pjonicer Limited 


Electric Lighted 
Famous Train of the World 





All coupon ticket agents show tickets via Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A. MILLER, Gen. Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 








ppg emg agg 
Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” 


when writing to advertisers, 
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GRAND TRUNK 
AT BUFFALO 


An official of the Grand Trunk Railway, who has been at 
Buffalo for the last few days, has returned to Montreal, after 
having secure@space for the railway’s exhibit at the Pan- 
American Exposition. The space secured is one of the most 
prominent on the grounds, covering nearly 4,000 feet of the 
walls and 600 square feet on the floor of the machinery and 
transportation building, which is said to be one of the finest 
architectural creations on the grounds, and is completed and 
ready for the installation of exhibits. 1t is the intention of the 
Grand Trunk to make a display such as the company has not 
yet installed in any exhibition, and this will comprise a large 
selection of its choicest photographic gems, including a number 
that were awarded the gold medal at the Paris international 
exposition of 1900. Canada will be represented by numerous 
typical scenes of the resorts which are reached by the Grand 
Trunk, and it is expected that as a result of this the influx of 
tourists during the season of 1901 into Canada will be some- 
thing phenomenal. The building in which the Grand Trunk 
exhibit is to be placed is situated in a central location on what 
is known as ‘‘the Mall,” reached by the Amherst street gate. 
While at Buffalo the Grand Trunk representative made a care- 
ful inspection of the entire grounds, and reports that the 
management of the exposition is making favorable progress 
with the buildings, May 1, he said, will see the opening of one 
of the finest expositions that has ever been held in America, 
which, though not quite so extensive as the World's fair, will 
exceed in quality anything that has ever been held on the 
western hemisphere. 


THOS. WYNNE, N. E. Agt. Grand Trunk. 
306 Washington St., Boston. 


STUDY Law AT HONE. 


Able professors; latest and best text books; prepares 
fer — in ~y! ‘State. One student writes: “Have 
seoonee more law in three weeks under your instruo- 
ion than I learned in four months in a law office.” 
inth year. Write for full Rexticn ulars. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO. 











Boston & Albany Railroad 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company, Lessee. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
A. 8. HANSON, General Passenger Agent. 


If you are going to the 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


in ow ~~ in mind that the Boston & Albany and 
N. Y.C. & H.R. R.R. is the quickest and most direct 
route. ‘They have just announced their special excursion 
rates, bay if you are interested, address A. 8. Hanson, 
G. P. A., Boston, for rate circular and time table. 


Have You Got 
Rheumatism? 


ier Bhoamation, that horrible plague, I discovered a harmless 
medy, and in order that every suffering reader may learn 
about it I A a mail him a trial box and book on rheuma- 
m free. most > it is a wonderful remedy which has 
pm Fe hain abandon crutch and cane. Address 
JOHN A. SM Hs 2 herueate Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








LAUGHLI 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The Best at Any Price 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


A Pecket Companion of 
mever ending usefulness, a 
source of constant pleanene 
and comfort. 


To test the merits of 


The National Magazine 


as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 
these popular styles super- 
ior to the 


$3.00 


grades of other makes for 
only 


00 


Unaconditionally Guaranteed 
Pre-eminently Satisfactory. 


Try ita week, if not suited, 
we buy it back, "and give you 
$1.10 for it (the additional ten 
o is to ay for your trouble 

wi iearaing th —_ n). eare 

willing to take chances on you 

wanting to sell; we know pen 

jues—you will when you 
sy one of these. 

Finest quliy hard Para rub- 
ber reservoir holder, 14k. Dia- 
mond Point Gold Pen, x | 
desired flexibility in fine, 

um or stub, and the only per- 
fect ink feed known to thesci- 
ence of fountain pen making. 
Sent petoaih on on receipt of $1. 00 
8e extra.) 

This aes denied Offer is 
good ite just 30 days. One of 
our Safety, Pocket Pen Hold- 
— of charge with each 


P Remethber—There is No 
“just as good” as the Laughe- 
- aoe on it; take no 


State whether Ladies’ or 
ntlemen’ : style is 


Illustrations are full size of 
complete article. Address 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


25 Griswold St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 




















Readers of Newspapers | 
The PRESS | asd Dealers in i 
CLIPP ING —— ~ Anbagoo | 
BUREAU mill on clippingsa. year. ‘ 
Send for information to 
nearest office. 


68 Devonshiredt., Boston, 184 Van Buren St. , Chicago, 
Com.- Tribane Bldg Clecingatl Railroad Bldg., Denver. 
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HOTEL ALCAZAR. 


NEAR PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE 


| 
| 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION GROUNDS, 
fe West Amherst Gate, at Elmwood Ave. and Amherst St. oj. 


fe A STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. Will accommodate 800 guests. Most suit- 

















able location for convenience and comfort. Magnificent view of Exposition Grounds from 


balconies. Hot and Cold Baths. Assembly Room for Conventions. Two spacious 








Dining Halls. 
. Luropean Plan. Prices Moderate. rs 


Eight lines Electric Cars will convey passengers direct to hotel. 
and particulars. 


ALCAZAR HOTEL CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for rate card 





They stretch only when you do, and do not lose their stretch as others do. 
durable, sensible, and as comfortable and effective after long wear as when new. 


They’re handsome, 
The Chester at 66 
cents is the best at any price, though we have cheaper models for a quarter. All are GUARANTEED. 

CHESTER SUSPENDER CO.,19 Decatur Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. Branch Factory, Brockville, Ont. 





Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’? when writing ito advertisers, 
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HICAGOSNORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 


C.STPM&ORY 
FE.&MV.RR. 


, THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 





FAST TRAINS 








The Overland Limited 


California in 3 days 





The Colorado Special 


One night to Denver 


The Chicago-Portland Special 


Oregon and Washington in 3 days 


W. A. GARDNER 
General Manager 


H. R. MCCULLOUGH 
3d Vice-President 














W. B. KNISKERN 
Gen, Pass, & Tkt Agt. 





The North-Western Limited 


Electric Lighted—Chicago 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 


‘Duluth ana St. Paul Fast Mail 


Fast train to the head of the lakes 


The Peninsula-Express 


Fast time to Marquette 
and Copper Country 


Don't fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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Pabst beer 
IS always pure 








Air as Intoxicating as Wine 


Mr. P. H. Bryce, M. A., M. D., in writing of sum- 
mers in the Laurentian district of Canada, says: 

“The ice-cold streams from hundreds of lakes 
buried in the forest recesses form highways in every 
direction for the tourist, sightseer or sportsman, 
who, traversing river and lake and portage, lies 
down at night by the camp fire, marveling that he 
is only tired, never exhausted. Muscles, appetite, 
eye, ear, indeed his whole physical nature, are’ 
aroused, and in an atmosphere never sultry and 
always bracing. he inhales an air as intoxicating 
as wine.” 

It is not necessary, in order to enjoy this delight- 
ful section of. the continent, that one shouid enter 
into camp life, for there are good hotel accommoda- 
tions, and at reasonable prices. 

The above quotation is from a pamphlet written 
by Mr. Bryce entitled: “The Climate and Health 
Resorts of Canada,’’ and gives much valuable infor- 
mation. Publications giving other details are as 
follows: “Hay Fever and the Laurentians,”’ “Game 
Map of Canada,’ “A Glimpse of the Algonquin 
Paradise,” and, if interested in sports, “Fishing and 
Shooting in Quebec.’’ 

These may be obtained at the offices of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 197 Washington St, Boston. 
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OIL--SMELTER--MINES. 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscai Agents. 


Members N, Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and Los 


Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEWST., NEWYORK 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OURSPECIALTY. 
Booklets giving our successful plan of realizing the 
large profits of legitimate mining, oj! and smelter in- 
vestments, subscription blanks, full particulars, etc., 
sent free to any interested on application. 
BRANCHES—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and New Haven, 
Conn.; Prescott, Ariz.; Los Angeles, Cal.; St. John, N. 
B.; Montreal, Toronto, and London, England, 
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Boston & Albatiy Railroad 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 


Company, Lessee. 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


A. 8. HANSON, General Passenger Agent, 


The Boston & Albany Railroad has.announced special ex- 


cursion rates to Buflalo, account of the 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Address A. S. Hanson, G. P. A,, Boston, for rate circular 


and time table, 











“ Al-Vista” Panoramic Camera, is 


OUR si F a STYLE just what you have been looking for. 


Wh > BECAUSE, being possessed of one of these, you need no 
y other, as it enables you to make panoramic pictures, and is 
also arranged for plate work of the finest quality. It does the work of all 
cameras combined in one. 

On account of the available space in the ‘‘ F”’ styles, you are enabled to 
produce larger objects on-the same size plates than with any other camera. 
We sell direct to the consumer. We will send free upon the receipt of your 
request, our artistic 1901 catalogue, and a nice full size 5 x 12 photograph 
mounted on fine bevel card, showing the quality of work our camera does. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO, : 
1218 Jefferson Street, BURLINGTON, WIS. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


(tere descriptive pamphlets (uti 
complete maps) have been issued under the 
following titles, and will be mailed upon receipt 
of 2¢ in stamps for each book.on application ta 
Passenger Department, Boston. 


ALL ALONG SHORE, 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
LAKES AND STREAMS, 
FISHING AND HUNTING, 
MERRIMACK VALLEY. 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 
THIS MONADNOCK REGION, 
LAKE SUNAPEE, 


SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE . 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 


VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT 


AXONORTHERN VERMONT. 


THE HOOSAC COUNTRY 
AXo DEERFIELD VALLEY. 





S. 
- M HouNTA OF NEW ENGLAND. 
eo) sis MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
: | SEASHORE OF NEW opted 


PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND. '; 
ill be sent upon receipt of 6 cents for feck b book 





Reached hy the.» 


soston 
“Maine 


RAILROAD 


= ee Spits ai Sa 


UN 





J 


; 


Aso Summer lourtst Book giving list of 
VLE LLMEL ALLL LM EEE 
and other yealuable information, free. 


D. J. Flanders. 


GEN'L PASS'R & TICKET AGENT. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing ‘to advertisers, 
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Queen of Summer Trips BRIGHTENS 
ANY VENEERED or 


CE | 
Boston VARNISHED SURFACE 


by cl 


of time and wear and 
restoring the youthful 
glow of pristine beauty 
to the wood. 
e -@ 9 
aunOne 
is an oiley oil 
but not a greasy oil, 
and has no disagreeable 
varnish odors. It’s clean 
to use and leaves no 
residue or dampness to 
rub off on the clothes. 
Easy to buy and easier 
to try, for we send a 
large sample BOTTLE 
FREE for two-cent 
stamp to pay the post- 
age. Write to-day, 
don’t delay. 


G. W. COLE CO., 


mane ‘ 145 BROADWAY, 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Co., New York City. 


3 
214 E. German St., Baltimore. 2 - ss © All dealers sell “3 in 1” 
¢ Z 


Finest Coastwise Trip in the World 


Complimentary Side Trip to 
Old Point Comfort to holders 


of first-class tickets, ° 


: 
one 
| to BOSTON 
| 


For particulars and tour book 
address 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 
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--- IT’S ALL IN THE LENS... 





“‘A great deal in a little space.’’ ; ‘ 
—The Press ‘No person interested in photography 
should fail to examine the 


“THE KORONA -ocus CAMERAS 


FOUR-TRACK Those capable of judging unhesitatingly pro- 


nounce them the very best offered. When equipped 
with the Turner-Reich Anastigmat Lens these 








SERIES” Cameras are the best in the world for all practical 

purposes. These Cameras are censtructed in the 

This is the title of a series of books of travel most durable fashion, are compact, and finished 
and education issued by the Passenger Depart- with the very last improvements, ‘ 


ment of the 





Long Focus, Serics VI. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 


These small books are filled with information 
regarding the best modes of travel and the edu- 
cation that can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts of 
America—to trips to the islands of the sea and 
around the world. 


They also contain numerous illustrations and 
new and accurate maps Of the country described. 























Ay We 
“A copy of the 40-page, illustrated Catalogue of 
the “Four-Track Series” will be sent free, post- 35 and upwards 
“ upon receipt of postage stamp, by George H. 
aniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson oo Railroad, Grand Central Send for 1901 Catalogue. 
Station, New York. 
y GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Mention 
28 JACKSON BOULEVARD. this journal 
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Within. One Block of the Main. Entrance 
Offers dati during the great 





Pan-American Exposition 


at the very reasonable rate of $2.00 and $2.50 per day for Lodging, Breakfast 
and Evening Dinner—two in a room. 


Send for Maps and folder, telling about our Reservation Contract. 
Under the same management as STATLER’S RESTAU- y 
RANT, in Ellicott Sq. Niagara Falls only 30 minutes’ ride. BE. M. STATLER, Prop r. 

















NY woman who is enterprising 
enough to spend ten minutes in 
learning to understand the 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE 


will secure a lifetime of comfort. First 
see that it is properly sewed on and 
then experiment till you find just the 
touch and the twist that is easiest 
for you. It cannot break, bend or 
rust, All leading stores keep ‘them. . 








Don’t fail to mention *‘The National Magazine” when writing ‘to advertisers. 
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Moan ae” EUREKA LIGHT 








HE greatest I d t Gasoline Lamp of the Twentieth Century. Some people do 
not know when the new century dawned, but everybody knows that perfection 
dawned in Gasoline Lamps when the Eureka Light came into the market; no alcohol 

torch is required to light it, but it can be lighted in a moment with a single match. Pro- 
duces 100 candle-power light at the cost of 1-6 ofacent per hour. The unprecedented 
success of our one match light has aroused the antagonism of our competitors, and they 


have sought to imitate ourlamp. Buy no imitations, but get the original and best. 
This is the age of progress. Keep up with the procession by using the Eureka Light. 
It gives a better light than either gas or electricity. By using the Eureka 
Light, night is driven away. One match does the work, Adapted 
for use in homes, offices, stores, churches and in any place wherea 
light is needed. Good, live agents wanted. Exclusive territory 
: ven. We make fifteen different designs. All lamps guaranteed to 
give perfect satisfaction or money refunded. Send for Catalogue. «¢ 


The Eureka Light Co., *¢sNton “ono.” 











A MOUNTAIN TOURIST, eesene 
In search of grand and beautiful scen- SEND 10 CENTS 


ery finds such a profusion of riches in 
Colorado that before planning a trip it To FOR ‘° FU N 9 
will be well for you to gain all the infor- 
mation possible. The Denver & Rio WILL H. WATSON, 











Grande Railroad publishes a series of use- Biddeford, Me. You'll Get It! 
ful illustrated pamphlets, all of which (IYI ITTIIS IIT Titi tit T tT e re 
may be obtained by writing 5S. K. Hooper, 1 Yn: 


Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt., Denver, Col’ | ascunrs. /¢ pe ~ * — News, 


in 10 to 20 The oldest collector's paper in America published by non- 
OPIUM prety —_ Bef Write DR. dealer; largest in size and. clreulation ; 80 to 100 pages a month, 





No pa : } 
fully illustrated, containing interesting articles for all class col- 
J.L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. M. 9. | jobs coins. 8 curi 1 ki y 
Lebanan, Ohio. a tamps, rios of all kinds, souvenir postal 


Advertisers seeking a medium that brings returns —a 
PROSPECT. Beds of creeks and rivers contain valuable “puller — will find the West not excelled; write us about it; 
stones, many bring fabulous prices, easily found. Catalogue 5c. line, $5 page. 

with full particulars, 20c, silver. Send 2c, stamp for membership American Club Exchange; 
CURTISS WALTER & CO., Norwood, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. largest of its kind; 2,000 members all over the world. 


PEEEELEEELEEEEEE EEE EE EE LETTE EET 


OUR MOTTO: ‘‘MORE AND MORE, BETTER AND BETTER.” 


INCREASE IN SIZE, 


Beginning will be increased 
with the D M I F in size 16 pages. 
August Number (reading matter) 


SOME OF THE FEATURES FOR AUGUST: 
“The Bachelor Girl’s Den” (illustrated) “Latter Day Lingerie.” 
“In Gay Paree” (illustrated.) “The Hooligan Gangs of New York,’ 























With these features we have several short stories from pens of some of the cleverest 
writers of the metropolis,— just the very material that appeals to the “ smart folk.” 

The August Number will contain several full page pictures of some of the world’s 
most famous-and most beautiful actresses ; also pictures of several Matinee Heroes. Beyond 
a doubt, “ Broadway Magazine’’ is the most artistic and profusely illustrated publication in 
the world. Hereafter we will not only keep up our high standard pictorially, but we will 
aim to make. it. the most interesting: magazine in the world — the best that money can buy. 
Beginning with August, we will introduce the most novel and unique features in magazine 
making ever presented by any publishing house in the world. 

You cannot afford to be without it. --10 cents a copy, $1.00 a year. 


SPECIAL OFFER.— Send us $1.00 and we will send you “ Broadway Maguzine’’ for 
one year, and we will send you free, back numbers from January 1st, 1901, to date. Just 
think of it, eighteen copies for a dollar,—a little over five cents a copy. Orders received 
either through your newsdealer or direct. 


Broadway Magazine Co., 1123 Broadway, New York. 
Se te a Se SS Se Se ee Se a 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


~-AMERICAN 
XPOSITION - 











The Wabash 


Has its own tracks and is the 
shortest line to 


BUFFALO 
“tre FALLS 


Stop-overs given at both points 
on all tickets. 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, etc., call on 
nearest Ticket Agent, or address 


Cs C 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
ST. LOUIS, 





Don’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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The TRAVELERS| 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
MORE THAN 


$44,469,462 


HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED TO POLICY HOLDERS AT A LEss COosT 
THAN BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY POLICIES 


PROTECTING OWNERS and EMPLOYERS AGAINST STATUTORY LIABILITY, 
NO ONE CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THEM. 


Reserves and all other Liabilities 






























27,499,719.2 
Excess Security to Policy Holders , ‘ “tok veaae 
Home Office, | J. G. BATTERSON, { New York Office, 
Hartford, Ct. § President. 31 Nassau. 








Popular Books Famous Humorists 
A BOOK OF VERSES by Nixon Waterman 


Mr Waterman is widely known as a writer of excellent verse that is often graced with genial 
humor. No reader can fail to enjoy his charming, melodious rhymes on home and childhood, 
and his witty, poetical fancies on the common things of life. Cheerful, optimistic, all are emi- 
nently readable and equally adapted for reading in the parlor circle or on the public platform. 

The “Boston Globe” says of It: “To have such a wholesome book where the whole family can 
get at it is a wise provision on the part of any home-maker.”’ 

Now in second edition. Tastefully printed and beautifully bound. Cloth, gilt top, 12mo , 226 
pages. Price, postpaid. $1 25. 


OLD ACE AND OTHER POEMS by Fred Emerson Brooks 


Fred Emerson Brooks is one of the most popular platform entertainers of the day, and his fame 
has been won entirely by the rendering of his own poems. They abound in pathos, wit and humor. 
“There is a freshness and music and joyousness and jollity and naturalness in Fred Emerson 
Brook’s poems that make them charming, In the handsome volume the reader can find some- 
thing for every mood and condition.”—*The Inter-Ocean,’’ Chicago. 

New edition. Artistically made, 12mo., cloth, gilt top, 208 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


BEN KING’S VERSE, Edited by Nixon Waterman 


Ben King, one of the most gifted of the American mirth-makers, has produced widespread enjoy- 
ment and laughter by his strikingly original verses. Everybody knows his “If I Should Die To- 
Night” and “Nothing to Do but Work.” The volume contains these and miny more equally 
pleasing. Few books of poetry in recent years have had such a large sale as this volume, now in 
its thirteenth thousand. 

Handsomely made. Cloth, gilt top, 12mo., 292 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25. € 

All of our publications may be obtained of booksellers or will be sent postpaid by us at prices given. 


FORBES & CO., Box 1478, Boston, Mass., Box 464, Chicago Ill. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
UNCLAIMED DIVIDEND BOOKS 


CONTAINING THE 


names and descriptions of the proprietors ofp UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS on BANK STOCK, 
and on all Government Funds and Securities at the BANK OF ENGLAND, amounting to many 
millions of pounds sterling, and published by order ofthe Court of Directors of the Bank of 
England. These books, seven in number, dating from , and referring to money in the Bank 
of England standing unclaimed from, in some cases, the commencement of the last century, con- 
tain in the aggregate 


120,900 ENTRIES OF NAMES 


with descriptions and any name searched for upon receipt of the fee of TEN DOLLARS. 


ALSO names on general unclaimed property list, embracing an indexed list of '75,000 
names of persons who have been advertised for in the newspapers of the United 
States and Great Britian during the past century as missing heirs. Full sketches of any advertise- 
ment required furnished for a fee of FIVE DOLLARS, Correspondence solicited. Address 


H. J. MOULTON, 80 Montgomery St., Boston, Mass. 


(London “Daily News,” October 13, 1877.) 
BANK OF ENGLAND UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS 


“Permit me to draw the attention of your readers to a return presented to Parliament dur- 
ing the past session by the National Debt Commissioners, as it contains some startling 
figures concerning unclaimed dividends. It appears that during the financial year 1876-7 
the Bank of England authorities advanced to the Govcrnment from unclaimed dividends 
no less than three and one-half millions sterling.’ 
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In order to supply a growing demand 
for a low-priced panoramic camera, we 
are now placing on the market the 


“Al-Vista” 4-G 


using the 4-inch cartridge film, and mak- 
ing pictures 4x5 and 4x10, giving you 12 
half lengths or six full length negatives 
to a roll of film. 


Three distinct speeds to the swinging 
lens. The BEST and CHEAPEST 
camera ever offered. Just the camera for 
the tourist and the ideal for the beginner, 


OUR SPECIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAN opens a way for one to purchase 
one of our high-grade cameras on month- 
ly payments of $2.00. To those interested 
in purchasing on this. plan, we shall be 
pleased to give full information on re- 
quest. You have the camera while 
you are paying for it. This proves 
quality and our good faith. 


Superb catalog free. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO. 


1218 Jefferson Street, 
BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 








A Trial Free 
Tar-Pine Catarrh Cure 


A new discovery that positively cures, 
The greatest boon ever offered to suf- 
ferers from those dread diseases—Ca- 
tarrh and Hay Fever. 


NOTHING LIKE IT UNDER THE SUN 


Thousands have studied and experimented for years 
to discover a remedy that would not only relieve but 
cure eatarrh and hay fever absolutely and permanently, 
but all have failed in giving any more than temporary 
— We have the only positive aud complete remedy 
n our 





TAR=-PINE CATARRH CURE 


and the reason for this is simply in the fact that we 
have used in the formula new remedies that have never 
—— been tried in the treatment of catarrh and hay 
ever. 

In order that every one afflicted may have an oppor- 
tunity of testing the merits of our remedy, we will send, 
absolutely free, a trial treatment of our Tar-Pine 
Catarrh Cure to any one who will write for it, and 
enclose two two-cent stamps tor mailing. You can use 
the trial treatment and see for yourself the great good 

ou wili derive from it. Our treatment contains - 
utely new Ingredients, which have never before been 
used in curing catarrh and hay fever, They are the re- 
sult of a recent discovery by one of the greatest medical 
authorities in the world, whose name the ethics of the 
medical profession prohibtt us from making known, 

Send for the trial treatment at once and obtain im- 
mediate relief. There is no reason why you should 
still suffer when the remedyis so easily within your 
reach. Remember, the trial treatment is absolutely free 
if yon send two two-cent stamps for mailing. 


BELL DRUG CO., 
4.& 6 East Fourteenth St., New York City 


’ 
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Send eight two-cent stamps for four months* 
trial subscription to 


SYSTE 


Brimful of bright ideas 


a and pro- 
for business “fre, men 


Better still, send 50 cents and receive all numbers from the first issue 
(December, 1900) to January, 1902, You cannot afford to miss even 


one of the articles described below: 
Business Getting ~| | 


To no other subject is so much space 
devoted in SYSTEM, because no other 
subject is of so much interest or import- 
ance to business men. The methods used 
by the most successful business men are 
described. by our.experts with added com- 
ments and suggestions. 


Factory Organization 


The series of articles on the Cost of 
Production, begun in the December issue, 
will run through twelve numbers. Other 


MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 








articles will cover fully perpetual inventories, shop-order systems, in- 
dexing drawings and patterns, accounting for stock, depreciation of 
tools, the premium plan, etc. 
Purchasing 
Prominent Femara | agents explain systems used in their own 
offices for purc 


nase orders, quotations, stock records and general data. 


Collecting 
The work ofall collectors from the retail 
man to the manufacturer is covered fully, 
Banks and Trust Companies 
Indexing signatures, depositors’ names, 
safe deposit vaults and other similar mat- 
ters will be taken up. 
Insurance and Real Estate 
No part of the detail work of an insur- 
ance or real estate office is neglected. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the system 
recommended for expirations. 
Systems for Professional Men 
A goodly proportion of each iisue will be specially devoted to 


simple and workable systems for the hand- 








ling of records and details of the various 
professions. 


Bookless Accounting 
Bookkeeping without books seems al- 
most impossible until you have read this 
splendid group of articles, The illustra- 
tions are very complete. 


Short Cuts 


This regular department suggests the 
quickest, easiest ways for doing your rou- 
tine work. The brightest men in the 
country contribute these. Single sugges- 

















tions are worth a dozen years’ subscription. 


Go any yearly subscriber of System the advice of 
any or all our experts or their assistants is free—a 
service it costs many dollars to buy in any other way 


CHAs. J. WATTS 
Shaw - Walker 
expert on fac- 
tory costs’ and 
factory organ- 
ization. 







EDWIN HUBER 
Shaw - Walker ex- 
pért on insur- 
ance and real 
estate records 
and systems 
for profes- 
sional men. 







GEo. H. 
BRESEE 
on lists of customers, 
up” systems and the 


CHARLES E, 
WILSON 
Shaw - Walker ex- 
pert on order sys- 
tems, bank, trust gers for commercial 
company, railroad houses, banks, trust 
. records and meth- companies, build- 
¢ ods, special intri- ing and loan asso- 
cate systems, pur- ciations. 

chasing, collec- 
° 


Shaw-Walker 
expert 
mail order and “ follow- 
promotion of trade. 


HERMANN 
POESCHE 
Shaw - Walker ex- 
pert on card led- 













world, 








tions. P 
The largest exclusive 
HAW- AALKER Makers of Card Systems 
; in the Muskegon, Mich, | 
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DAVIDSON 
GOLF BALLS 


DRIVE FARTHER 
PVUTT TRVER 
LAST LONGER 


They are made of pure gutta, are full size and weight, 
are guaranteed to be seasoned at least eight months 
before painting. 

You can redeem Davidson Balls from your dealer, 
or send to us and we will send you a dozen. new-balls 
for the old dozen and $2.00 extra. 


Practically, your new balls cost you but $2.00 pet 


dozen. 
DAVIDSON KUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street . .« Boston, Mass. 
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FACETS F Women Made amy 
Beautiful 


prices and upwards. 
by VESTRO. Developes the Bust 6 inches, 
fit 
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ST aTERE s ali hollow places, adds grace, 


allowing rental to apply 

on price, or shippe@ wit 

privilege of examination. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 

202 La Salle Street. - CHICACO- 


C 


7 

¢ 

a 

© 

e 

; curve and beauty to the neck; softens 
andclearstheskin. Beautiful women 

® everywhere owe their sup- 

; erb figure and matchless 

e 

« 

6 

€ 

‘ 

2 

‘ 
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POON 
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loveliness to VESTRO. Harm- 
less, permanent. ER 
FAILS. Every lady should | 2 
have this unrivalled devel- 4 ‘ 
oper. Adds charm and at- 2 
traction to — women. . 
Full particulars, testi- ; 
ia a aa sealed for eth CO eee : 
cent stamp. 
SEW THIS tttttttte++* AURUM MEDICINE CO., DEPT. K.S., STATE ST., CHICAGO 8 


Put an ordinary % pea ter ter tes tes fot Tot fot 


DEVICE iicrear or cener 4 THE ROXBURY REMEDIES 


IN YOUR button holeof the % 
EKSEMINE 


cuff, slide it into % 
Why suffer from one of the most distressing of ailments 


the front circular % 
opening, — push % 
it back to regu- 
when relief is athand? Eksemine is an old standard 


be LE EV ‘= late the Cuff—an 
A . inch or two or Parisian remedy for Eczema, used by one physician for 
simply a white edge can be shown, 40 years with unvarying success. Send $1 for tria: box. 


THE CUFF WILL STAY You will never regret it. By mail, prepaid. 
WHERE YOU PUT IT. NEURALGINE 


You take your coat off and hang it up, A specific for Neuralgia, and those afflicted with this 
the Cuffs will require no attention until painful disorder should lose no time in securing a trial 
they need laundering One pairfor every box of this remedy. Send $1.00 and be relieved from 
* coat you own and happiness will be yours for pain. Prepaid, by mail. 


adime, Price 1octs.a pairor socts. for 6 pairs, § CUR I NE 


by mail, postpaid. Address, 3 
7 Bos: A sure enemy to colds and coughs. It was originally 
WOODMAN CO., Box 2872, ton, Mass. « prepared by an old Peekskill, N. Y., physician, and his 


Joforforzorfocfoogorgoogeodeozeete ode Seekoekoodeoseckeokeote fo okoeteezoe! patients were always free from these annoying and dan- 


ee ae Aelia gerous ailments of a New England climate. Curine 
should always be in the house. One bottle, $1.00. Sent, 


we Booklet is one poco prepaid, by mail. 
Cor r ect cap pall g Hage “Roxbury Remedies,” 655 Tremont St., Boston 


Tells all about how, when 


e and what to wea:. Also 
t t | - how to keep your clothes 


neat and clean. Save your 


camera Excance  |f-ree ‘Trial 


For Professional and Amateur Photographers. Death to Hair— 
Before purchasing Root and Branch 


ome send ~ 
Silas of Gameme New Discovery by the MISSES BELL 


odaks and Photo 
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app A TRIAL 
stock for the Pro- TREATMENT 
@ fessional and Ama- FREE 
teur. Cameras 
bought, sold, TO ANY ONE 
exchanged. A AFFLICTED 
trial will con- 
vince you that : WITH HAIR 
we deal only in first-class goods at lowest cash M ON FACE 
prices. Our developing and finishing depart- NECK OR 
SS by yal is second to none. We have at last made the discovery which has baftled 
We solicit your Ls avonage. Graves & Co,, ao Lov te centurles—that of absolutely de- 
° 1 “ho a 
35 B. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. manently, whether it sy : ue aes ane ae the 





neck, cheeks or arms, and that, too, without impairing in 


LEARN TO HYPNOTIZE ! "Fic Mises Ball have Droeeasiiy cnt 

i 4 ave thorough] 
Control whom you wish, Make others love and obey you. are desirous that the full wie mg mn Ag 
Se CL gt which they have given the descriptive name of “KILL- 
it. Success sure. Mammoth illustrated LESSON ALL-HAIR, shall be lnown to all afflicted. To this enda 
and full particulars FREE s Send address at once. trial will be sent free of charge, to any lady who will write 
Prof. L. A. Harraden, - JACKSON, MICH, for it and say she saw the offer in this magazine. Without 


ened a cent of cost you can see for yourselves what the discovery 


ine is; the evidence of your senses will then convince you that 
MARSHALL’S 


the treatment, “KILL-ALL-HAIR,” will rid you of one of 
CATARRH 











the greatest drawbacks to perfect loveliness, the growth 
superfiuous hair on the face or neck of women. ”' i 
lease understand that a personal demonstration of our 















SNUFF treatment costs you nothing. "A trial wil be sent you free, 
ourself an ro j Ee 
CURES CATARRH ing two stamps for mailing, SOOve Car HREES Ry SOE 
equalled for the instant relief of a 
seo emell.Sirty 770, on the mar a The Misses Beil 
2 at all Druggists or by mail postpaid. an 0 Fi 
eS Teetch. BMf., Cleveland, ey. fth Avenue, New York 
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THE WICKED MOSQUITO SPREADS THE GERMS OF MA 


“DISINFECTINE”, 


5 3° 

y : IG 
PeTOLET. BATH. SHAMPOO CANE. 
PISINFECTINIE GO» GANTON.O. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


If your dealer hasn’t got it, write to “Disinfectine” Co., Canton, O., for free samples, testimonials, etc. 
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Lasell Seminary 


for Young Women, Auburndale, Mags. on.) 


Suggests to pores seeking a good school consideration of the 
following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; abundant 
Jood in good variety and well cooked; early and long sleep; a 
fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling 
alley and swimming-bath; no regular or foreknown examina- 
tions, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to furnish the 
best of teachers, including many specialists; with one hundred 
and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Four years’ course; in 
some things equal to college work; in others planued rather for 
home and womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One preparatory 
year. Special students admitted. 

Its home-like air and character, 

Training in self-government; limited number (many declined 
every fall for lack of room); personal oversight in habits, man- 
ners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 





“‘Itis the brightest, most homee-lik and progressive 
boarding school I ever saw."—JENNIE JUNE. 


Pome iit 


- 


4th. Its handiwork and other nnusual departments, 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Millinerv, 
Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home Sanitation, 
Swimming. 

Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, said: “I believe you are 
trying to educate and not veneer young women for life's duties.” 

Following is what a father wrote to his daughter after her re- 
turn to school from the Christmas vacation at home. It is un- 
solicited testimony as to Lasell's success in some secondary but 
important lines. 

“In your walking and sitting somuch more erect; in your gen- 
eral health;in your conversation; in your way of meeting peo- 
ple; and in innumerable ways, I could see the benefit you are 
receiving from your training and associations at Lasell. All this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 

Regular expense for school year $600. For illustrated cata- 
logue address 

C. C. Braapon, Principa). 
P aes are now being taken for the year beginning September, 

901. 
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To all who t ata 
Sutter from Spinal Deformities 
or 85 per cent. cheaper (ROWS 

than the old methods. 
100 per cent. better. 
Weighs ounces 
se where others 
weighpounds. 

For Men, 
Women and 
Children; none 
5 too young, none 
too old to be 
cured. 










We offer the only 
Scientific Appliance ever invented for the 
relief and cure of this unsightly condition ; cured Mr. P. B.'Skel- 
don, the inventor, of curvature of the spine of 30 years’ standing. 

Throw away the cumbersome and expensive 
plaster of paris and sole leather jackets, 

Our Appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to the 
body as not to evidence that a support is worn. It is constructed 


on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is truly‘a god- 
send to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or female. We 
also make Scientific Appliances for protruding abdomen, weak 


back, stooping shoulders, etc., etc. Send for free booklet and 
facts stated by physicians, physical instructors and those who 
know from experience of our Wonderful appliance, Free trial 
can be arranged. Prices $4 to $25. 
STEAMBURG, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1901. 
After having worn the plaster of paris jackets, I can truthfully say 
your appliance is far more comfortable to wear. It corrects curvature 
quite as well and fits the body so perfectly that no one would suspect 
I was wearing one. You have my life-long gratitude and well wishes, 
IDA BLOOD. 
BB The plaster of paris jacket above mentioned weighed 
84 lbs. The Philo Burt Appliance put on in its place 
weighed 17 ounces—a difference of 115 ounces. Agents 
Wanted. Liberal Commissions. 
THE PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
61 THIRD STREET, JAMESTOWN, N.Y 


SUMMER HOMES 


In the LAKE COUNTRY of North- 
ern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, on the line of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 














& St. Paul Railway 


Are hundreds of most charming Summer re- 
sorts. Among the list are Fox Lake, Delavan 
Lake, Lake Geneva, The Lauderdale Lakes, 
Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The.Dells 
at Kilbourn, Elkhart Lake and Madison, 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White Bear, 
Minnetonka, Marquette, Spirit Lake, Oko- 
boji, Big Stone Lake,-etc. etc. 
For illustrated booklets 
**SUMMER HOMES FOR 1901" 
And 
“IN THE LAKE COUNTRY” 


send address with 6 cents in postage te 


F. A. MILLER, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
C. M. & St. P. R’y, Chicago, II. 
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PLANT LINE 


Secures Steamship Yarmouth for its Sydney 
Service... S.S. Halifax Again in Commis- 
sion. ‘The New Olivette. 


The great industrial boom at Sydney, Cape 
Breton, opened the way for a direct steamship 
serv.ce frony Boston~ and Jast season the Plant 
Line inaugurated it with the steamship 
Florida, but the capacity of that ship proved 
inadequate, and as a result the Yarmouth, a well 
known favorite with the traveler, both native 
Provincial and tourist, has been secured, The 
Yarmouth is a nominal freight carrier, but has 
wonderful capacity for storing away comfor- 
tably a large number of passengers, and this is 
needed on this route in-the summer ‘time. She 
has three times the stateroom capacity of the 
Florida and her free birth accommodations are 
models of neatness with plenty of light and 
fresh air. Another important improvement is 
the schedule. The sailing day this year will be 
Saturday at noon, arriving at Sydney Tuesday, 
making direct connection both going and com- 
ing with the Steamship Bruce of the Newfound- 
land Railway Line. This is done for the better 
accommodation of fhe rapidly increasing sport- 
ing and tourist travel to Newfoundland, as well 
as the natives of Newfoundland, of which there 
are a large number in New England. The steam- 
ship Halifax has just resumed her place on the 
line after being laid up several weeks for a thor- 
ough overhauling, aud is now in the pink of 
condition for her summer’s work, The New 
Olivette is the third ship of the fleet. She 
has been in the hands of the Newport News 
Ship Building Company being made ready for 
the summer service. This ship was always a 
great favorite with the tourist travel and in re- 
building her many improvements have been 
made, manifested by experience. 

All her staterooms are above the water line. 
The space below heretofore occupied by rooms 
is now given up to freight and equalizes her load, 
making her steadier. Her dining room is an at- 
tractive feature, fitted and. furnished in elegant 
style and with windows giving an unobstructed 
sea view. With these three ships is promised 
better ‘service than ever offered by the Plant 
Line, making tripsevery other day each way 
between Boston and Halifax and the Cape Breton 
territory, including the Bras D’Or Lakes, and two 
trips per week to Port Hawkesbury and Char- 
lottetown. 
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LIGHT 


GIVES 
S TIMES More Light 
than Acetylene, 

6 TIMES More Light 
than Electricity, 
10 TIMES More Light 
than Kerosene, 


100 Times More Light 
than a Candle. 


COSTS LESS THAN 
KERUSENE, 
Each Lamp Makes 
and Burns its own 
Gas. Hang orseet it 
anywhere. A pure 
white, steady light. 
No Odor! No Wick! 
No Grease! No Smoke! 
Little Heat! Safe! 


Over 100 Styles for In- 
door and Outdoor Use. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Exclusive Territory. 


@ 


‘ 
¥ 


\ BORATED 
) TALCUM 


The Best Light Co., 


Delightful After Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 

RN, and all afflictions of theskin. Removesall 

odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), 

alittle higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 
tutes, but there is a reason for tt. , 
* Sold everywhere, or mailed for 2& cents. (Sample free.) 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


84 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 
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| Why | Drink } 
{ 
) 
9 ( 
Dr. Swett’s Root Beer |} 
( 
Because it is healthful, and I am not sure ; 
that that can be said of many of the numer- |! 
) 
( ous decoctions sold at soda fountains and ) 
( elsewhere. It is appetizing, and supplies ) 
(| the system with a mild tonic to repair the ) 
(| waste incident to hot weather. Because it ) 
{ 
(| is palatable and can be had on draft at the |) 
, New England Botanic Depot, No, 245 Wash- ) 
( ington street, a central and convenient place, ) 
( or I can buy a package and make it up at , ARE 
| home with very little trouble and expense; ) Magee Heaters THE 
r and because Dr. Swett was the originator |f BEST 
(| of and pioneer in the manufacture of sum- } NO SMOKE, NO DUST, NO GAS, 
( mer beverages of that character, and 1 know ) ES aes a ae i se 
: { eaters say they » an 
( sont gi _ aged test of time — ) ADVISE OTHERS TO use them. ‘They 
(| good; and, lastly, because in warm weather ) give perfect satisfaction in every particular, 
( we cannot be too careful what we drink, and ) with proper use. Send for descriptive 
(| 1 know from experience that Dr. Swett’s root ) pamphlet, with references. 
(| beer can be used with perfect freedom and ) Sold by Leading Dealers. 
(| safety. MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
( | 32 UNION STREET, BOSTON 
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STEAM AND HoT WATER QUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
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